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Historically, Raleigh probably never set eyes on Pocahontas, the 
om princess.. but it seems fitting to show the Hew World offer- 

the Old World its most gratifying of botanical achievements 
Por after this pretty exchange, certainly the rest is history 


74 AL EIGH was the name of a gentleman- 
adventurer.c@*<\>He made tobacco popular. 


Raleigh is now the name of a new. .-.- a boldly original 


and an altogether perfect cigarette. 


It is blended PUFF-by- PUFFS | os) Cfwenrr 


ENT. 


BROWN and WILLIAMSON TOBACCO CORPORATION 
Louiwille, Kentucky 


PLAIN—OR TIPPED 
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Nhe SEA-HORSES 


An exclusive SEA-HorseE feature, the Johnson Release Charger, definitely 
abolishes outboard starting difficulties. . . . It is the simplest of starting methods. 
It means single cylinder starting with single cylinder compression. Thus, by 
cutting off one cylinder, the other is supercharged . . . spark intensity is nearly 
doubled ... and your pull on the starting cord is practically nil... . With the Re- 
lease Charger you can start any SEA-HorsE easily, always—though your motor 
is stone cold or flooded with gas. Add to this the joy of the Johnson Underwater 
Exhaust and you have a brand of outboard motoring you’ve never known before. 


<< 








There are 6 SEa-HorsE models, ranging in price from $115 to $325, f. o. b. 
Waukegan. Sold on free trial and easy payment plan. Write for catalog. 


JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY, 1089 Pershing Road, Waukegan, Iil. 


In Canada: Canadian Johnson Motor Co., Ltd., Peterborough, Ontario. 
Distributors for British Columbia: Hoffars, Ltd., Vancouver, B.C, 


Johnson 


Outboard oe: Motors 


No 
Exhaust 
Noise 





No Exhaust 
Fumes 
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WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF OUTBOARD MOTORS 
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PFLUEGER Reels and Baits 


(Pronounced FLEW-GER) 


Are Dependable in a Scrappy Fight' 











eger Su 


Pflu preme Reel 
Level Winding—Anti- back- lash, Sota Nichalam, 
No, 1573, Price . $25.00 


priveces 





LEVEL WIND 
Pflueger Summit Level vind and Anti- 
ane k-Lash R, 


Las' 
Solid Nickel s Shiver 
No, 1993J—J wal . Price - $10.00 


FISHINC\NA 


LEVEL WIND | 


Pflueger Akron Level Wind Reel 
Combination Satin ond Poliches eae Finish 


Pflueger Muskill Bait—Spotlite Finish 
This bait is constructed primarily for taking Mus- 
kallunge, but is effective for Bass, Northern Pike, 
Pickerel and other game fish. Our two new finishes, 











Spotlite and Striplite, have proved wonderfully 
successful. Price each, size 7, 75c—sizes 9 & 12, $1. 


RE is something that will 

take your mind off business 

—the lunging rush of a fighting- 

mad Muskallunge, Bass, Pike or 

whatever the waters provide. The 

fight is on your side when using a 
Pflueger Reel or Bait. 

Pflueger Reels and Baits are un- 
like any other in the world. Their 
unfailing dependability is the re- 
sult of three generations of Pflueger 


experience. See the leading sport- 
ing goods dealer in your town— 
ask him to show you the Pflueger 
Supreme Reel for bait casting; the 
Pflueger Medalist for trout and 
salmon; or any of the other Pflueger 
reels and Pflueger baits, too, for 
any kind of fresh or salt water 
fishing. We will gladly send you 
a copy of the Pflueger Pocket 
Catalog if you will write us. 


THE ENTERPRISE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Dept. F-8 Akron, Ohio 


E. A. Pflueger, President 


Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Fishing Tackle in the United States 


PFLU 


PRONOUNCED 


EGER 


FISHING TACKLE, 
___ Leaders Since I864 








No. 1893, Price... + $6.00 





Pflueger Medalist Reel 
For Trout and Salmos. _ ee: or Let Ay 6 Aes 


Three sizes. Prices 









Pflueger 

Pocket Catalog 
Filled with in- 
teresting pages 
on fish and fish- 
ing. Tellsoflead- il 
ing game fish— - 
their location 
—food value— 
baits recommend- 
ed forcatching, etc. 
Also shows you a 
complete assortment 
of Pflueger Reels and 
Baits for any kind of 
fresh or salt water 
fishing. 








Sa a 
and Sporting Property for Sale 
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ELEPHANT. LION. 


BUFFALO. RHINO. 


and other Big Game Hunting 
throughout 


EAST AFRICA 


Chas. A. Heyer & Co. 


Nairobi Kenya Colony 


have specialized in the organization 
and outfitting of Shooting and Scien- 
tific Expeditions since 1903. 


Success Guaranteed. Highest Creden- 
tials. Illustrated catalogues and full 
particulars from our Agents: 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


65 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


or write direct to us 











Make Reservations Now 
if you are one who wants ideal trout fishing—come to 


PLUMLEY’S CAMP 
LONG LAKE, HAM. CO., NEW YORK 
Here we offer and have stream and lake fishing— 
Trout, Bass and Pike, Comfortable camps, running 
water, modern conveniences, exceptional table and 
nine miles from the village. 

In the heart of the Adirondacks 











LONG VIEW CAMP 


Adirondack Mountains 


Spend your vacation at Indian Lake. 


in nearby streams. Bathing, boating 


table silver. For Information Write 


Good Bass 
and Northern Pike fishing in the lake and Trout 
and _ hiking. 
Cottages are on the shore of the lake and are com- 
pletely furnished, with the exception of linen and 





R. FORT Indian Lake, N. Y. 
FOR SALE 
LOG CABINS UMMER HOMES 


HUNTING AND FISHING CAMPS 
In Adirondacks—130 acres—7 room camp—cellar—fire- 
place. 2600 ft. elevation 100 mile view over Adirondacks 
—Green and White Mts. 5 lakes and miles of native 
trout streams near. Finest of hunting—deer, bear, 
fox, lynx, bobcat, beaver, otter, coon, rabbit, par- 
tridge and woodcock, One trapper caught 53 foxes last 
season. 40 miles wild country. Price $2100.00 part 
cash, Other camps. Earl Woodward, Hadley, N. Y. 











Trout, Croakers. | Kings 
S to No 

r= 4 50 double 2 a 

Grown Vegetables, Fresh Milk, Eggs. 


CHANNEL BASS 
Guides, Power Boats with Cabins & Awnings. Fe Tio 
pny aig oy Sea Foods, Home 
ete. . Pla, Day $3.50 & $4.00. 





1-10 ibs. Surf Pathi: g. 


Del.-Mar 
Va. Stone 


Hotel Wachapreague, Wachapreague, E. Shore. Va. (Ocean Side): Booklets 
A.H.G.MEARS, (0 hi 


North Beach Haven, N. J. 


Have Gerhard take you to New Inlet 

for the best fishing on the New Jersey 

coast. Apartments and bungalows for 

rent by the week, month, or season. 
16th St. & Beach Ave. 

Tel. Beach Haven 62 C. E. GERHARD 


FEED THE DUCKS 


Bring the ducks to your place with my wild 
celery, widgeon grass and sago pond weed—the 
three best foods. 
Am experienced in planting duck food and 
will go to your pond. 
Plant for better shooting. 
Write or wire for information and prices per bushel. 


R. D. ROBERTS, Waterlily, N. C. 


Channel Bass 25-58 By Trout 
Road or O. P. C. & N. EX. 




















WILSON’S CAMP 


ON INDIAN LAKE, ADIRONDACKS 
ESTABLISHED 1915 


An unusual resort for discriminating vacationists. 
lakes of the North Woods, Black bass, pike, hunting, 
Excellent bathing beach, All rooms, lean-to’s, tents 
ings, comfort, high class table. 


Over thirty 
canoeing, 
and cabins, 


acres on the shores of one of the most picturesque 
hiking, mountain ciimbing, horseback riding, tennis. 
overlook the lake and mountains. Refined surround- 


Terms $25.00 and up per week. Booklet. 


MR. & MRS. ROBERT H. WILSON, Proprietors 


Indian Lake, Hamilton County, N. Y. 





Stony Creek, New York 
Geo. G. Bell, Proprietor 


BELL LODGE 


For your vacation, hunting and fishing trip. One of the best pase in the 
ox, lynx, 


poor er oe k Park. 40 miles wild country to hunt over: deer, bear, 


ad bobeat. Mountain and lake streams for fishing. Native, brown, lake | 
Senge and good fly Ashing. 


oank, perch, pickerel, muskies 
_ “7 rn impre 
ome grow 
en, vegetab 
horseback riding, mt 
care is taken to maintain the reputation of the 






ouse for culture and refine 


om plies of home- 
am, milk, butter, 


ad 
dinbing. He ome-like clean poy somfortable. Every 


od 


patronage. Gentiles only. Only 20 accommods sted. Write for particulars 


"WE FEED THEM’ 


Our motto 1s, 





| 





FOR SALE 


Ideal gunning and fishing preserve for club, 
institution or individual. 178 acres of virgin 
forest. Wild game from deer to rabbits and 
quail abound. A trout stream rises in 4 
spring on the property. 30 to 40 acres avail- 
able for lakes. 20 miles to Philadelphia, 90 
to New York. W. H. Bowker, Medford, N. J. 

















COME TO THE ADIRONDACKS 


FOR TROUT, B AND PIKE OR 
SUMMER ACATION 
Modern buildings on Hudson River, running water in 
rooms, electricity, golf, tennis, horseback riding, bath- 
ing beach, all water sports, hiking. Good home cook- 
ing, own vegetables and milk. Write for booklet. 


RIVERSIDE CAMP 
Trau & Wilson, Prop., HADLEY, N. Y. 








Adirondack Mountains 


Adirondack House Camps 
and Sites for Sale Separately 


Old and new patrons apply for board same as usual. 


Camps to let, furnished (except blankets and linen). 


$15 to $30 per week. For particulars address 


MRS. E. MEAD 
Indian Lake Hamilton Co., N. Y. 











A REAL VACATION 


Boating, Bathing, Hiking, Trout Fishing 
Bear Mountain Camp situated on Cranberry Lake. The 
largest and widest lake in the Adirondacks. Affords 
opportunity for a wonderful vacation in the woods, to- 
gether with every modern convenience. Huge fireplaces 
for a cool day. Your choice of room, log cabins or 
tents. Best quality food and homelike cooking. Easily 
reached by N. Y. C. trains or by fine auto road. Alti- 
tude 1700 ft. Write for booklet and rates. 
J.M.BALDERSON, Cranberry Lake, St. Lawrence Co., New York 





FOR YOUR VACATION 


Make reservations now for Wolf Pond and Moose Val- 
ley country in Adirondacks, near 40 miles Adirondack 
State Park, hiking, horseback riding, Mt. climbing, fish- 
ing or a real rest. Good home cooking, own farm produce, 
ham and maple syrup. Private home, accommodates 16. 
Bass, muskie, great northern pike, perch fishing, 
miles of trout streams, brown trout stream 50 ft. to 
100 ft. wide for fly casting, few feet from door. Best 
of deer and partridge hunting. Western saddle horses, 
2,000 ft. elevation, 240 miles from New York City, 
good roads, 5% hrs. by train. Board $16 per week. 
Gentiles only. Jay Woodward, Stony Creek, N. Y. 














dacks 
abundance of 
six pounds. 

canoeing 
butter, eggs, 
Fine 
your ticket for Benson Mines, 
conveyance will meet you there. a distance of 4% miles; 
a good auto road to hotel, 
Write or telephone. Address 


FOR YOUR SPRING TROUT FISHING TRIP 


come to the New Inlet House, in the heart of the Adiron- 
Famous for 
weighing up to five and 


known as the Sternberg’s 
speckled trout, 
Noted for its 
eighteen 


Camp. 


excellent fly fishing. Good 
miles up the river. Milk, cream, 
vegetables and berries from our own farm. 
water throughout house, with bath. Buy 
N. Y¥.; upon request a 


spring 


where a welcome awaits you. 


Mr. & Mrs. L. F. MOORE, Benson Mines, N. Y. 











LOOKING FOR TROUT 
OR A SUMMER VACATION? 


For the best trout fishing in the country and a real 
summer vacation come to Cranberry Lake in the Adi- 
rondack Mountains. 

In connection with the Inn we have three-room 
camps furnis — for housekeeping—electricity, run- 
ning water, te, 

BEEBE & ASHTON, nee -' INN 
CRANBERRY LAKE NEW YORK 


GEORGIA 


Game preserves, Winter Homes, Ante-bel- 
lum Plantations on beautiful Georgia coast. 


Information, maps and photographs on 
request. 
R. L. COOPER 
REALTOR 
SAVANNAH GEORGIA 













long 





jour fe 
in and 
TOSS | 























FIVE ACRES river frontage, timbered, 
fishing, hunting, trapping, canoeing, bath- 
ing; adapted to fruit, poultry, vacation or 
permanent home. $100.00; $5.00 down; 
$5.00 monthly. 

HERMAN HUBBARD 
1973 North Fifth Kansas City, Kansas 
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{We YOUT 
feet a chance 


— ENJOY 
and 


hunting 
Jishing 


IGHT to carry—light to wear 
—the Firestone Sporting Boot 
klongs among every outdoor 
man’s equipment. Because it fits 
jour feet, you can walk for miles 
nand out of trout streams, or 






«ross open country, and still feel 
tesh and ready for more. It is 
vatertight, snag-resisting; without 

















LUMBERMAN’S OVER 
WITH LEATHER TOP 
lamberman’s Overs with Leath- 


& Tops are worn over two or 
Pairs of socks for warmth 
zero weather and on snow 
covered ground. 





R U 





sole! Those non- 


skid cleats of rub- 


fi 























LIGHT SPORT BOOT 
This Sport Boot is so light and comfort- 
able for walking, that many sportsmen 
wear it in open fields, as a protection from 
burrs as well as for i 1 wadi 








ber put new safety on your feet, 
when you step on slippery stones 
hidden under the water. 
Firestone makes rubber foot- 
wear for every sport. See the 
all-rubber Sportpac that laces like 


a shoe, ideal for tramping over 











boggy ground and through under- 





SPORTPAC brush. See the “lumberman’s 


All Rubber Sportpacs provide 


EXCESS the accurate fitting comfort  OVEF” With leather top, for wear 
of shoes, and the toughness . ‘ 

weight. of waterstight rubber. in cold weather. Before you start 

And look atthat your next hunting or fishing trip—take time 


to find out how Firestone rubber footwear can 
add to your comfort in field, stream or forest. 


FIRESTONE FOOTWEAR COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


BRANCHES: 
New York: 107 Duane Street Chicago: 501 S. Franklin St. 
Philadelphia: 23rd & Wood Sts. Minneapolis: 444 Stinson Blvd. 
Boston: 141 Brookline Ave. 


restone 


BBER FOOTWEAR 
fer every sport 














As new as the 
newest, 

as modern 

as today, 

as comfortable 


as home 


HOTELS 
STATLER 


Boston 
Buffalo 
Cleveland 
Detroit 

St. Louis 
New York 


(Hotel Pennsylvania) 


+ » « and more for your 
money, always: radio 
when you throw a switch 
—ice-water when you 
press a valyve—the morn- 
ing paper under your 
door — a good library at 
your disposal—a reading 
lamp at your bed-head— 
your own private bath— 
all these things, what- 
ever the price of your 
room, at no added cost. 
Restaurants,from lunch- 
counter or cafeteria to 
formal, a la carte dining 
rooms, in each hotel. 
Fixed rates are posted in 
every Statler room. 


The, organization of 
Or0Latlin 


RADIO IN 
EVERY ROOM 
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Write for circulars to 


BURNTSIDE LODGE, INC. 








BURNTSIDE LODGE 


Burntside Lake is located at the edge of the great north woods within a few miles of Canada. Excellent fish- 
ing, bass, lake trout, pike and great northern pike. Large main Lodge with twenty-eight individual cabins. 
Electric lighted and excellent accommodations. Real meals and the best of service. Nine hole golf course. 
Tennis, boating, swimming, etc. Canoe trips arranged for into the Border Lakes and Canada. A i 
place for the whole family. Airplane service available. Direct phone and telegraph service, Rates reasonable. 


BOX 248 C 


mumneicnt 
A REAL PLACE 
FOR REAL PEOPLE 


Teal 


ELY, MINN, 

















————| 















Greater Hunting 


; Prolong the pleasure of your hunt 
by having your big game skilfully mounted. 
Moose, bear, sheep, caribou, goats and all 
others look alive when mounted by Jonas 
Bros. Art Taxidermy catalog showing fa- 
mous mountings, free. 


Uaster Taxidermists 











Catch-That-Big-One 
om “QUIMBY’S” . this 


S-K Ranch in Jackson’s Hole 


Spring bear hunts, Summer Pack trips for boys, for girls, and special 
parties. Fall hunting. Best guides and equipment. Good 
Vacation out of doors! Guaranteed shots at elk, deer, bear, ‘Moone, 
| dsmali during {fall hunting. Summer guests accommo. 
ss . s . ts made, 
as. 8. Simpson—30 years’ experience in Jackson's Hole north 
west Wyoming. Send for folder and rates. ” 


L SIMPSON AND KENNEDY 





dated at S-K Ranch. Satisf: 





Jackson, Jackson's Hole, Wyoming, 





Hunt in the ‘Famous Jackson Hole” 


Open season Sept. 15th to Dec. Ist. Bear, Moose, 
Elk, Sheep, Deer, Antelope. We guarantee shots q 
big game. Write us for information and early book. 


ing dates. 
SPRING BEAR HUNTING 


PLUMMER HUNTING CO. 
Big Game Guides & Outfitters 
LANDER Wyo. 


FOR SALE:=— 


Stock-Fish-Beaver Ranch. Located State Highway, twenty miles 
from Butte. 460 acres partly irrigated. Cut 300 tons hay. About 
100 head pure bred Hereford cattle. Wonderful range. 10 work 
saddle horses. Beautiful bungalow furnished complete, barns, 
sheds, shops, etc. New machinery. Eleven fish ponds stocked with 
rainbow trout. Up-to-date fish hatchery. Beavér pond stocked. 
Finest big game hunting country in West. Large timber. Most beau 
tiful ranch in Montana. If interested in stock raising, fish culture, 
fur farming, this is biggest bargain ever offered. Ideal place for 
000. 


SWEET BROS., INC., Butte, Mont, * | 














COLD SPRING CAMPS 


Five Lakes in Border Forest 


TROUT—SALMON—LAKERS 
Saddle horses, bathing, hiking 
Good fishing in August and September. No hay fever. 
Main Camp—22 Cabins with baths and open 
fires—Guides—Good Roads 
Hortense Quimby, AVERILL, Northeastern Vermont 











OREST and QUETICG PROVINCIA 





"pee sane a mn NN RRR AR RNR RRR ERNE A 
MAKE THIS VACATION DIFFERENT 

Follow with pack and canoe the travel lanes of Indian and Voyageur through the SUPERIOR NATIONAL 

F L PARK of Ontario, Canada. Thousands of lakes and rivers where 

you can eruise and camp undisturbed for weeks or months, fish im virgin waters. photograph big game, 


explore new country. The greatest wilderness canoe area on the continent. COMPLETE OUTFITTING SER- 
VICE FOR CANOE TRIPS. Write for Free Booklet and Information. 


BORDER LAKES OUTFITTING CO., ELY, MINNESOTA 
For those who prefer a permanent location, we have the BORDER LAKES FISHING CAMP 
in the heart of the best fishing country. 


1796 


Our Inn, built then, is fully restored 
and modernized yet retains its original 
wood carvings, hinges, latches, etc.—an 
historic gem in an American Revolution 
setting. 

Take main state road—no detours. 


WESTMINSTER INN 


Westminster 








Vermont 








| 


Get your Trout fishing this Spring & Summer at 
CLIFFORD’S *iistev CAMPS 


Near Mt. Katahdin Via Greenville, Me. Plenty of 
trout. All sizes % Ib. to 5 lbs. Home cooking, good 
camps. Running water, baths and flush closets. 
Will meet your train at Greenville or your car at 
our garage on the G. N. Paper Co’s Road and take 
you to camp 7 miles. No walking. Open May 15th. 


Address Fred Clifford Millinocket, Me. 

















Lion, Bear, Deer, Turkey, Bob Cats 


Season opens on deer, turkey and bear Sept. 
15th and closes Oct. 16th. Located 65 miles 
from Grand Canyon; one day’s drive from 
Kaibab Forest. Have hunted for 13 seasons in 
this part of the country. Located 10 miles from 
game reserve where there are abundant turkeys. 
Good outfit guaranteed, including hounds and 
horses. Box 55, Williams, Arizona. 





BELGRADE LAKES 
MAINE 


Hillside Camps 


Open May Ist for land-locked salmon and square- 
tailed trout; later in their respective seasons the 
black bass, white perch, pickerel, and yellow perch. 
Good roads, sandy beach, fine bathing, tennis, 
canoeing, boating. Cozy individual cabins, main din- 
ing hall, abundance of fresh vegetables and dairy 
products. Garage. Season May Ist to October Ist. 
Booklet on request. 


James Forbes, Prop. 


ORIGINALS 


An original oil painting is be- 
yond the financial reach of 
many men but we can sell the 
original of the cover of many 
of our issues at a price much 
less than we paid. 

Oil paintings by master outdoor 


artists make attractive den, office 
or club room decorations. 


Which cover interests you? 


BELGRADE LAKES 
MAINE 








Kidney Pond Camps 
in the Katahdin Country 


now open. You are all welcome to our well-established 
camps and some fine brook and lake fishing. Also 
Salmon. Have room for about forty at a time— 
For information write 


BRADEEN & CLIFFORD, Greenville, Me. 





Attean Camps, Jackman, Maine 


A Sportsman’s Paradise 
Ideal for the summer vacationist. Hunting 36,000 
acres, fishing in 17 trout ponds, canoeing on rivers 
and streams. 
_ CABINS WITH CENTRAL DINING ROOM 
Vegetables from our camp garden, three jersey cows. 
Cabins with baths, rates reasonable, Booklet and 
Map on TUE 


UEL E. HOLDEN, Prop. 











CAMP SITES 
FOR SALE OR LEASE 


Build and own your own camp on one 
of the most beautiful lakes in Maine. 
For full particulars write 


E. A. Henderson, Jackman, Maine 
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DRY FLY FISHING 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Anglers may enjoy this engrossing sport in 
the inland streams and lakes of the province, 
March to November. All fishing grounds are 
easy of access by motor or rail. Salmon-fishing 
with fly or by trolling in coastal waters, early 
spring and at best July to October. Big game 
and game-birds abundant. Competent guides 
and outfitters at all a. Comfortable stop- 
ping-places. Some of the most sporting golf 
courses in the world. An ideal resort for 
fisherman, hunter or vacationist. All partic- 
ulars from 


Bureau of Provincial Information 
Victoria, B. C. 








Big Game Hunters and Fishermen 


First you want to know ‘“‘What kind of Game will 
I have a chance to bag?’’ Write me and I'll tell 
you all about our hunts in the best big game country 
in Cariboo, B. C., for Moose, Cariboo, Grizzly, and 
Black Bear, Goat and Mule Deer. We are old Guide 
hunters and know where to go, and will insure you 
game depending on your ability to kill. Our equip- 
ment, Horses, Boats, Camp Findings—all but your per- 
sonal kit. T. 0. HOOKER, Horsefly P.O. Cariboo, B.C. 











BRITISH COLUMBIA 
GRIZZLY 


We are again opening some new country for grizzly, 
goat, cariboo and black bear. Be the first parties to 
get into this and thereby insure the first choice of 
specimens. Moose and deer also plentiful. Best of 
guides and accommodation. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Write or wire for particulars and references. 








G. B. PATENAUDE, Horsefly, B. C. 


Club Panache Preserve, near Roberval, Que- 
bec. 195 square miles ideal hunting and fish- 
ing territory, on the famous River Croche, 
where the record Speckled Trout (Field & 
Stream Trophy) was caught in 1927. 

LAKE AND SPECKLED TROUT FISHING. 
MOOSE, DEER, BEAR AND FOX HUNTING. 
Comfortable new cabins, complete outfitting, 

reliable Canadian and Indian guides. 

Motor in comfort to within five miles of best 

hunting and fishing locations. First class or- 

ganization for hunting and fishing trips. 

FOR TROUT MAKE IT JULY, AUGUST OR 
SEPTEMBER 


Come Where The Big Ones Await! 
Booklet on request 
J. Leonce Hamel, Manager 
Roberval, Lake St. John, P. Q. Canada 
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EAGLE LAKE CAMPS 


For Hunters and Fishermen. On Eagle Lake, 
one of the famous Fish River chain that 
stretches from Central Northern Maine, through 
virgin forests, almost to the Canadian border. 
Foot of Eagle Lake screened in 1922, having 
improved Salmon and Trout fishing every year 
since. A group of 18 camps. Ideal location. 
Real comfort, cabins heated and well venti- 
lated. Running water and electric lights in 
every cabin; half of these have private baths. 
Magnificent views. And the pick of sports. In 
the heart of the big game country; there is no 
limit to the sportsmen’s enjoyment. Eagle Lake 
Camps are Nature at its best. Easily reached. 
For particulars address inquiries to 


SAUL MICHAUD, Manager 
EAGLE LAKE, MAINE 


Wonderful Fishing and 


Hunting Territory 
FOR SALE 


Large brook trout—Big game hunting—Two 
large lakes almost united together—Two 
large log-cabins and dependencies—Located 
right next to the National Park of the 
Province of Quebec, Canada—Easily acces- 
sible by automobile—Selling because owner 
accidentally drowned last March—Estate 
requests immediate offer. 


Apply to ROCHETTE & GOSSELIN, Barriisters 
80 St. Peter Street, Quebec City—P. Q.—Canada 











CLEMENT’S CAMPS 


Black Bass Fishing on Famous Belgrade Lakes 
Fly Fishing from May 25th to July Ist. Twenty to 
sixty bass per day. Bait fishing during July, August 
and September. Separate cabins with bath and open 
fires and electric lights. Guides, boats, bait, tackle, 
golf and most excellent table. 

Send for Information and Booklet 


E. W. CLEMENT, OAKLAND, MAINE 


WINFREY’S ISLAND LODGE 


Dundee Prov., Que.—Upper St. Lawrence 


A TOP NOTCH PLACE, for scenery, comfort; French 
cuisine (Al). Cosy bungalows, with running water, 
heated. Central dining lodge. Bass, Muskie, Pickerel. 
DUCK HUNTING. Reached by auto. References 
Cc. N. BR. $35.00 weekly. Open June 15th-Nov. 15th. 
For circular Write Dr. W. C. Winfrey, 825 Bienville, 
Montreal, Prov. Que. 











BELGRADE LAKE CAMPS 


Situated on an island in Great Pond surrounded 
by the best of fishing. Individual cabins with 
modern plumbing and electric lights. Dining 
hall, recreation room, bathing, boating and 
canoeing. Always cool and comfortable. Booklet 
on request. 


R. E. Boomer, Prop. Belgrade Lake, Me. 
















ROUTDALE CABINS 


ON MOXIE LAKE Moosehead 
1000 ft. Elevation Region 
A Maine Woods Camp Colony 
Well Worth SAL About 


TROUT OSALMON 


Write for information. . 
Troutdale Cabins, Troutdale. Maine 






FIEF HUBERT FISH AND GAME CLUB 
St. Raymond, Quebec, Canada 
WANTED—Members to join in our Club. We have 
one of the finest territory for hunting and fishing in 
Quebec. Moose, Deer, Bear, Ducks, Partridges and 
Speckled Trout abundant. New territory opened and 
located on the boundaries of the Laurentide National 
Reserve Park, and accessible by auto to within 10 
miles of the Club House and then by wagon. Write 
for information and apply now for membership. Our 
Headquarters are on the C. N. R., 35 miles north of 

Quebee City. L. P. Pomerleau, Manager. 








Fishing and Hunting Preserves 


Excellent trout fishing any time of the day. 
Spring and summer fishing—best results. 
Latuque Moose, Deer, Bears, Partridges 
lentiful. Many trips can be arranged. 
ention your wish. Accommodations for 
ladies. Write early for information. 
ALPHIDE TREMBLAY 
Box 8 

















HEALD POND CAMPS 


JACKMAN, MAINE 
Omer G. Exuis, Prop. 
Individual log cabins—central dining room, Ameri- 
can plan. Electric lights and private baths. 
Trout and salmon fishing—canoeing and hiking. 
Many outside trips. Automobile road to camp. 
1600 ft. elevation. Booklet and rates on request. 











Latuque, Que., Canada 
CAMP IDLEWILD 
SECOND CONNECTICUT LAKE 
PITTSBURG, N. H. 


Plan to spend your fishing and hunting trips with 
us, salmon, lake and brook trout. Deer and bear in 
season; write for booklet, describing location, prices, 
etc. to Richard T. Eastman, Manager of Camp, Pitts- 
burg. New Hampshire or New Hampshire-Vermont 
Lumber Company, West Stewartstown, H. 












NEWFOUNDLAND 


Pack up your rods and tackle 
and come on up—up where 
every tumbling stream and quiet 
pond is filled with fighting fish! 
The lordly salmon lies in the 
sun-dappled woodland pools; 
in the lakes the speckled trout 
awaits you. Here’s real fishing 
for you! Camp along the further 
rivers—taste fish broiled over 
crisp coals in the deep pine 
woods. You'll never go home 
empty-handed—each day’s bag 
will be a boast for ever after. 
And the game laws are all that 
any sportsman could ask—low 
license fee and a big bag limit. 


12 Day Vacation Cruises 
$135 and up 


Including all expenses 

Come taste the joys of the Northland! 
Spend two days at Halifax, two at St. 
John’s—lots of splendid fishing round 
about—and eight unforgettably wonder- 
ful days at sea, on the great cruise ships 
“Fr. St. George” or “Nerissa”—trans- 
Atlantic liners with all the refinements 
that have made “Furness” service 
world-famous. 

For reservations, literature, etc., address 


FURNESS 
Red Cross Line 


34 Whitehall St. (where Broadway begins) or 
565 Fifth Ave., New York or any Authorized Agent 
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FIELD & STREAM vas the first in its field to incorporate a fish and game 
law department in its pages. The department is edited and questions answered 
by the one man in Washington who is in closest touch with these continually 


changing laws—Frank L. Earnshaw. 


To “Hit ’em 
where they ain’t” 


wins in baseball, But 


not in advertising! 


HE greatest returns from maga- 

zine advertising always have 
and always will come from the 
most intensely read magazine. The 
most authentic writers of outdoor 
sports grouped in one magazine at- 
tract the most intensive reading. 
That feature has made Fretp & 
STREAM a recognized authority and 
the most enthusiastically read maga- 
zine in its field. 


For twenty years, Frecp & Stream 
has been a leader. Its greater volume of 
A. B. C. audited newsstand circulation 
proves reader preference; its larger vol- 
ume of advertising over a long period is 
the safest guide to the intelligent purchase 
of advertising space. Write us for details. 


The service we offer through our 
various departments—one of which is 
this Game and Fish Law Department— 
is one of the reasons for Fretp @ 
StREAM’S leadership in its field. 








DO YOU KNOW THEM? 
Edited by FRANK L. EARNSHAW 
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LL good sportsmen realize that upon the clear understanding of the game and fish laws rests 

A the success of the trip. And the problem is by no means simple. Frank L. Earnshaw, who edits 

this new Department, knows more about game, fish and fur laws than any man in this country. For 

many years he has compiled the Government pamphlets and posters on game laws. Mr. Earnshaw 

will gladly answer questions from our readers. Just enclose a stamped, addressed envelope and send 

your inquiries to us. Field and Stream is the only magazine ever to conduct a special game law, 
department. We invite you to use it freely. 


HE several States publish their game 
laws in pamphlet form, revised to date 
after each session of their respective legis- 
latures, together with various posters and 
summaries, for distribution to the general 


| public and particularly to those who obtain’ 


hunting, trapping, or fishing licenses. 
Uncle Sam also puts out two major publi- 
cations annually: (1) A poster summary 
of the open seasons on game animals and 
birds and the Federal open seasons on 
migratory game birds; and (2) a 50-page 
bulletin which contains summaries by 
States of the major provisions of State 
and Federal game laws. 

The Federal publications are widely 
distributed by the Government and the in- 
formation in the Poster on seasons is dis- 
seminated by means of photographic re- 
production by Field and Stream and 
other periodicals and magazines on but- 
door topics and wild life. Probably no 


h! other type of laws has such wide publicity, 


and yet a large percentage of the outdoor 
fraternity are uninformed except as to 
their most general provisions. I have even 
known men to plan their vacations so as 
to include a week’s hunt at some distant 
point, even across the continent, and then 
sto their annoyance and discomfiture find 
t that the season did not open for an- 
r two weeks after ‘they were due 

at the office. 
wzlest this happen to you, be you 
rapper, or fisherman, make sure 
a copy of the latest game and 
e State where yoy_hope to 


State pamphlet which cgntains the laws. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


MAINE LAWS COMPLICATED 


Ques.—I am desirous of obtaining information 
in regard to the restriction on angling in Maine_ 
and thought possibly you might be able to fur- 
nish it. I hope to have an opportunity at an early 
date to do some fishing in the State and would 
like to know about the laws so that I may com- 
plete my plans for the trip. 

W. A. ScHtosser. 


Ans.—There are so many local exceptions to) 
the general seasons and other restrictions on the} 
taking’ of fish in Maine that it is impossible to 
state them here. Apply to the Commissioner of In- 
land Fisheries and Game at Augusta’ for the 


Game ano Fish Law Epitor. 
TROUT SEASONS 


Ques.—Will you please inform me the dates 
of the open seasons on trout in Michigan, Mib- 


nesota, and Wisconsin? 
Henry A. Watrress. 


Ans.—Trout (except lake trout), Michigan, 
May 1 to August 31; limit, 25 a day; minimum 
length, 7 inches; in Minnesota, — 15 to 
August 15, except in Lake County, May 25 to, 
September 1; limit, 15 a day, 25 in possession, 
but not more than 20 pounds in possession; all 
trout caught by angling regardless of size must 
be retained in session; in Wisconsin, May ‘1 
to August 31; limit, 25 a day; minimum 

inches. 





Game anv Fisn Law Eortog 
BLACK BASS 


Ques.—Please advise me the open, 
and limits on black bass in Wisconsin 
joining States. 

Cuantes V. 


Ans.—Black bass, Michigan, June 
31; limit, 10 a day; minimum len 
in Minnesota, north of li 
124 125, M 


“Like race horses, moving pictures, etc., 
some magazines flash and fade, but FIELD 
& STREAM has been the leading Maga- 
zine in its field for the past twenty 
years—in prestige, audited newsstand 
circulation and advertising lineage.” 


This is Chapter VIII of 


THE STORY OF FIELD & STREAM 


Chapter IX will appear in the September issue 
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VIRGIN WATERS ° 
Quananiche Brook Trout New Brunswick 


FOR 
The kind of fishing you have dreamed 
about. Our waters teem with land-locked RECORD HEADS 
Salmon, Brook Trout, Lake Trout and 
Great Northern Pike. ; —y 


BIG GAME 
MOOSE DEER BEAR 


A two-room cabin New territory just opened up, an un- 
spoiled wilderness where big game abounds. 


M em q u is it Lodge Also excellent gunning for Partridge, Duck 





and Geese. 

Lake Nipissing OUR TERRITORY MAKES GOOD! 
The finest Log Cabin Camp in Can- Comfortable cabins and accommodations 
ada—offering either rest or healthful for ladies and children. 
recreation to Sportsmen and also wo- Best of guides, provisions and equipment Page y 
men who are “Good Sports”. supplied to all parties. You see this big fellow’s we 
Comfortable quarters and exceptional We specialize in long and short canoe trips. lure EVERY WHERE—but "$ 
food from our own garden. Reservations now being made for season a native son of NEW BRUNS- 


of 1929. For further information, rates 


) wick! Here’s where you get 
and reservations write or wire to 


Pi boa ‘se _cuneeen —— heads 

ugust for Bass. almost ' always come from New 
September for pike and ‘muskie. +a W. BATES Brunswick. Deer, too... plenty 
of them within easy reach ...and 


Fishing, hunting, boating, swimming. 


It will be a pleasure to mail 





you our illustrated booklet St. Felicien, Lake St. John, Quebec, so many bears that there's @ 
CAPT. H. E. BUSHNELL CANADA bounty on them now! A virgin 
| Sturgeon Falls Ontario, Canada big-game country—awaiting you! 


Avoid disappointment—Do it nom. 








Season July 1st to Dec. Ist Free colored map of Highways 


= wg a oe — 
} " — } 
HANSON'S CANADIAN CAMPS Lg MUSKIES q trated ‘booklets of information 
PBASKONG BAY—BROOKS LAKE And No _Disappointments eae 

S DisTak NEW BRUNSWICK TOURIST BUREAU 


AT 
yt the beer oats to Sonate cot ° 912 Parli Buildi 
mjoy limit catches o usky, ac. ass, ‘arliament ngs 
jlake Trout, Wall-Eyed Pike, etc. GREEN s CAMPS FREDERICTON, N.B., CANADA 
| Hanson Camps are right in the heart of the Sabaskong Bay—Lake of the Woods 5 a 


|Canadian Woods, yet you will be assured of 
jacommodations of the highest order and a 


























yonderful FISHING TRIP Great place for Muskies, Bass, Lake Trout, Wall- 
| . . + z +s eyed Pike, etc. Individual Log Cabins, best vo 2, 
A special circular sent on request giving of Geb, guides, boats, cances, and. eqzipment. peace—rest quiet—comfort 


| full information. 
KENDALL HANSON weaned” Big Game "Writer Win" 
Rainy River, Ontario 
or %. A. SIZER GEO. H. GREEN 
4401 W. Roosevelt Rd. Chicago 
*"Phone Lawndale 5040 







SLX POINT LODGE 


“OFF THE BEATEN TRAIL” 
A fortunately located log cabin camp in the heart of 
Canada’s green pine forests. An accessible fastness 
surrounded by many wild lakes. Practically unfished. 














Rainy River, Ont., Can. 


CANADA’S oddone CAMP EUCAROMA cons LACK BASS | 



















NO RTH ERN ONTARIO “Where the family spirit prevails” Canoeing —Swimming—Exploring—Hunting 
Wabi-Kon Camp Excellent home cooked food. Fresh meats, cream and 
IM A G A M I sted a TIMAGAMI LAKE ~ ed ONTARIO vegetables. GOOD COFFEE and HOME-MADE 
Ontario, Canada “Can now be reached by Auto” BREAD. Clean white sheets—Hudson’s Bay blankets. 


Guides if you wish. Elevation 1400 ft. Drive in or 


mmpoiled country—a real North Woods BUNGALOW CAMP with | The ideal spot for a real vacation. Rugged enough for the by stage from Peterboro, BOOKLET. 


comfort in the heart of four million acres of virgin forest--| sportsman yet affording conveniences which appeal to his 








Being Teeriee. One witht from Toronto Excellent table | Wife. Splendid fishing. Excellent table. Write for booklet. || ALFRED D. GREENE, 3085 Ripple Street, Brighton 
Write for booklets ROBERT D. MORGAN, Owner-Manager Beach, N. Y. After June 1, PAUDASH, Ont. 
LW. Wilson, Wabi-Kon P. 0., Lake Timagami, Ont., Can, | 939 Guardian Building Cleveland, Ohio 

















Go Fishing Where You Can Catch Fish KODIAK BROWN BEAR and GRIZZLY 
Moose Inn Fishing & Hunting L od ge KENAI re ee CKALOON SH “ee any andGOAT 


Georgian Bay 
for fishi hunti Canada “‘First Ch ccommodation in H . : e ‘ ‘ 
ie Oe ape ty he ome wane a ros ae Alaska Peninsula, Kodiak Island, Kenai Peninsula, Cook Inlet, Rainy Pass, Chickaloon, 


sce can possibly be, the last seven miles of trip in is made by 8 Matanuska Glacier, Chugach and Alaska Ranges. 
Eeogian Bay "Pike, White Fish, Lake ‘Trout ‘and. the blexesi , Hunting trips and expeditions to fit any purse. 
tot 3 Al for particulars ALASKA GUIDES INCORPORATED, Anchorage, Alaska 


LLOYD COLLINS, Key Junction, Ontario ANDY SIMONS, Field Manager 
























































S Come to Northern Ontario, Can. ALASKA 
QUATAWAM CAMP f Fishi 4 Hung 
' a ee ee Date your Reg’d Guide now for 
Moose, deer and bear in new territory near two Alf. T. Leonard will supply efficient guides, y S| 
ime preserves, Restigouche County, New Brunswick. and outfits for fishing trips on the Drowning that next Big Game hunt 
Trip on houseboat on Restigouche River tributary River and elsewhere. Speckled trout (up to SOSOS for CHARTER 
vhen fall foliage is at its best. Comfortable camps. six Ibs.), pickerel (all sizes), pike (up to 
Guides know their business. Game is very plentiful— forty Ibs.). For further information write Je Cc. SHAWVER 
iddress i A. T. LEONARD, Outfitter Box 1634 Ketchikan, Alaska 
UY FARRAR Kedgwick, N. B., Canada Twin Lakes Outfitting Co., Nakina, Ont., Can. 48 hours from Seattle via Alaska SS Line, or 6 hours by air 
i dia ea kil A-KENA INN) CAMP CHAMPLAIN 
: e You Visiting 4d is nary once ike LAKE TEMAGAMI NORTHERN ONTARIO 
you are, you will want to take a trip throug e s ose to : 
Muntains with a pack train. Before planning fur- some gy ot pone = A place to feel at home. Excellent bathing. A 
‘rt, write us for full information on the different , 2 ape ly table par excellence. Good fishing for Bass, Lunge, 
tis we have to offer. Also hunting trips for sheep, where you can really “Cate ass, Pickerel, Pike, Salmon and Speckled Trout. Moose, 
it, moose, deer, caribou and grizzly bear. Refer- trout, pickerel and northern pike. Deer, Bear, Ducks and Rabbits. Separate sleeping 
"es from sportsmen the world over. Best of Canoeing, Hiking, Lawn cabins. 
> klet and further information write +> Tt 
WSTARD BROS JASPER, ALTA. || Tennis. For boo Write E. L. HUGHES Mgr. 
Z Garden Island Champlain Trout Mills, Ontario 
> Successors to H. M. Mustard & Sons H. SMITH Sas Seam, Gans Camp Pp by 
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French River bass water 
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DONT FIGHT YOUR FISH AND GAME 
GIVE THEM A FIGHTING CHANCE 











ew Alaskan Bear Lands 


The dreams of every big-game hunter include explorations into virgin hunting fields 


By HAROLD McCRACKEN 


NE of my keenest desires has al- 
ways been to get into new hunting 
grounds. The more popular or 
renowned a particular section 
may be, the less it appeals to me. Nor 
do I ever hesitate to tell all about the 
places where I have been particularly 
successful in finding game. If, as has hap- 
pened in one or two instances, this 
spreading of information causes an in- 
flux of hunters which renders my favorite 
section so unattractive 
that I do not care to go 
back there, I have the 
confidence to believe 
that I can pack my out- 
fit far enough “back of 
beyond” to find virgin 
country once again. 

In the latter part of 
September, 1916, I first 
landed in the big brown 
bear country of the 
Alaska Peninsula. I was 
alone. I knew no one in 
the whole district. I 
carried my entire outfit 
in one load on my own 
back. I got off the old 
mail boat Dora with the 
intention of having a 
bear hunt and probably 
spending the whole win- 
ter there. 

The western part of 
the Alaska Peninsula 
was at that time practi- 
cally unknown as a 
big-bear country. Cook 
Inlet and Kodiak Island 
had been hunted, but 
virtually no sportsmen 
had gone out to that now 
famous western end. 

My trip was successful, and I spread 
the news on the four winds. Andy Simons, 
that guide extraordinary of Alaska, was 
one of the first to whom I imparted my 
enthusiasm. Upon my return to Seward in 
February, I spent several weeks with 
Andy in his log home on the frozen, snow- 
buried shores of Kenai Lake. Before I 
left the hospitality of his cabin, I had 
shared with him all of the information that 


I had gotten from my experience in this 
new big-bear country. That same year, 
Andy took his first hunting party out 
there. He has taken parties there every 
year since, excepting last year. 

I also wrote some articles about the 
country and talked to every one who was 
interested. 

Five years later I made another and 
more extensive trip to the same district, 
and was even more successful. On this 





Harold McCracken and Mrs. Stoll with the bear that caused all the excitement At 4 


second trip my main object was to make 
some movies of the bear. I showed these 
pictures at sportsmen’s meetings, and 
talked and wrote some more. 

Last spring I planned my third trip into 
the land of big brownies. By this time my 
pet big-bear district had been pretty well 
shot out. Andy had written me that he 
doubted if he would go back there again. 
This meant, briefly, that it would be neces- 


sary to find another new bear country. 
From numerous long talks with Charles 
H. Stoll of New York had grown a plan 
to hunt big bear on the Alaska Peninsula, 
polar bear and walrus in the Arctic, and 
human mummies of the Stone Age Aleu- 
tians. The result was a full-fledged scien- 
tific expedition. The Stoll-McCracken 
Arctic Expedition was organized under 
the sponsorship of the American Museum 
of Natural History. Capt. Robert A. 
(Bob) Bartlett, who 
was skipper of Admiral 
Peary’s vessel on that 
famous conquest of the 
North Pole, was com- 
missioned to take his 
much advertised Schoon- 
er Morrissey from her 
home port at Sidney, 
Nova Scotia, around to 
Prince Rupert, by way 
of the Panama Canal. 


HE members of the 
party were to board 
the vessel at the British 
Columbia port. The per- 
sonnel of our expedition 
included Mrs. Stoll; H 
E. Anthony, Curator of 
Mammals at the mu- 
seum ; Edward Weyer of 
Yale, archeologist and 
anthropologist; F. L. 
Jaques, who was to 
make sketches and col- 
lect data for the museum 
groups; Andrew John- 
son, staff preparator, 
and Edward Manley, 
wireless operator. 
:00 A.M. on May 
1, 1928, the Schooner 
Morrissey pulled away from the Canadian 
National Dock. The haze-shrouded build- 
ings of Prince Rupert slowly faded into the 
British Columbia mountains, and we were 
on our way. Though it was my fourth 
start for the game fields of Alaska, I was 
almost as thrilled as on my initial voyage. 
Our course was to take us into the 
labyrinth of drifting ice floes which sur- 
rounds the North Pole. Once that icy trap 


11 





catches a vessel in its clutches, there is a 
mighty good chance for a very much pro- 
longed imprisonment. The Morrissey car- 
ried supplies estimated to last us more 
than a year. A special heating plant had 
been installed, and we had aboard enough 
heavy woolens to clothe a Russian army. 
In equipment, we had about everything 
from a big brass whale gun that shot ex- 
plosive harpoon bombs, to trout flies. 
Our commissary listed about everything 
from Italian salami to specially prepared 
flour for making doughnuts. There were 
over 2,000 packages of gum and as many 
packages of fruit drops, and about 15 tons 
of canned goods, hams, bacons, flour, and 
other food stuffs. And we carried enough 


ammunition to replenish our larder should 


our appetites deplete it. 


HILE meandering up the famous 

Inside Passage we enjoyed some 
rather thrilling sport in harpooning por- 
poises. The museum was desirous of get- 
ting representative specimens of these big, 
sleek greyhounds of the sea. They came in 
bunches of from three or four to forty or 
fifty, leaping and diving back and forth 
under the long bowsprit of our vessel. 

To watch a school of porpoises from 
the deck of an ocean liner, one would 
think that planting a harpoon into one of 
them from a shoulder gun should be quite 
simple. But to stand on the whisker-boom 
of a big schooner and actually do the 
trick is quite a different story. It is like 
shooting quail. They’re up and gone in a 
flash. They do not appear to be such ex- 
ceedingly large creatures, yet once that 
long, barbed shaft of steel is implanted in 
a black back it is like having a line on a 
cannon ball. 

When the first porpoise was hauled 
aboard and skeletonized, some one sug- 
gested that we form an Eat Everything 
Club. The individual requirement for 
membership in good standing was that 
some of everything that we got on 
the trip should be eaten. The 
meat was not exactly appetizing in ap- 
pearance. It was not 
red; it was black. But 
one tenderloin was cut 
out and hung in the 
rigging. 

A couple of days later 
I asked Billy, the dean 
of our galley, to cook 
it. Billy was Peary’s 
cook on the same fa- 
mous North Pole trip 
when Captain Bob was 
skipper. The tenderloin 
looked more like fried 
rubber than meat when 
prepared for the table. 
But it gave us a sur- 
prise. It was delicious. 

Other _ interesting 
things happened before 
we eventually landed in 
the big-bear country. In 
fact, when a party has its 
own big schooner, things 
are happening every day. 
After bucking a terrific 
storm that did everything 


but make the Morrissey turn flipflops and 
caused us to spend three days in travelling 
not more than fifty miles, we managed to 


get through Unimak Pass into Bering Sea. 


The section which I had chosen for our 


bear-hunting activities was in the vicinity 


of what is known among the natives as 


Bear Lake. It 
miles east of Port 


is not more than thirty 
Moller. 


time around Port 
Bays, and had heard 


a little 
Herendeen 
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porpoise 


During the 
late winter of 1922-23 I had spent quite 
Moller and 
some 
great tales from the natives of the num- 


Field and Stream 


ber of bears in that vicinity. So far as we 
were able to learn, it was never visited 
except by native hunters and an occasional 
white trapper. I had advised a hunting 
party to go to Bear Lake the spring preced- 
ing our visit, but they had not reached 
the lake. So it still remained virgin 
country. 

After spending more than two weeks of 
fruitless effort in trying to get to Bear 
Lake by the “back door,” which led 
through a chain of volcanic mountains 
from the upper end of Port Moller Bay, 
we undertook to get to our destination by 
way of the river which joins Bear Lake 
with Bering Sea. This necessitated about 
a twenty-mile trip up the open beach in 
the Morrissey’s whale boat. The vessel 
itself was left in the bay. Our small boat, 
which draws less than three feet, could 
only be gotten a mile up Bear River. Here 
it was left, and our outfit was transferred 
to a dory to be “lined” up to the lake. 

The river follows a course across the 
tundra that would break a snake’s back. 
We sometimes wondered if we were real- 
ly going to or coming from the lake. But 
at last we arrived at the end of the river 
and pitched our camp on a mossy bank at 
the edge of the lake. The beauty of the 
place was quite amazing for that part of 
Alaska. 


HEN we first saw it, the surface 

of the water was like glass. It made 
a mirror in which was reflected the snowy 
tranquillity of the volcanic peaks that 
reared their cone-shaped crests into a 
cloud-decked sky. Even the weather 
seemed strange for the Alaska Peninsula, 
for the sun cast a mellow warmth upon 
the world and there was not even the feel 
of rain in the air. 

It appeared ideal bear country. Gently 
sloping hills, spotted with clumps of alders 
and indented by streams where the salmon 
undoubtedly came to spawn, extended 
along the edge of the tundra. In the back, 
rose the high volcanic mountains where 
the great brown bears had their dens. 






























A windy day at our camp on Bear Lake 


We arrived at our camping place about 
noon. Tents were pitched, and a meal pre- 


pared. Then we all turned in for a rest. 


About 3:00 P.M. Charlie Stoll and I set 
out on a little reconnaissance trip of the 
I picked a high lookout point 
about three miles from camp, and we went 
Bear trails crossed and 
criss-crossed the marshy flats at the edge 
A good many fresh tracks 


district. 
directly to it. 


of the hills. 
still retained their outline in the water- 
soaked grass and moss. 

On top our chosen lookout, we sat down 


to make use of our binoculars. Nor had 
we been there more than ten or fifteen 
minutes when I spotted what appeared to 
be a big, dark fellow at the edge of a 
large alder patch, about a mile and a half 
away. We watched him carefully with the 
glasses for some little time to determine 
if possible just where he was bound, 
or at least the general trend of his move- 
ments. But he seemed to be quite satisfied 
with his immediate location. Before we 
started out to cross the low ridges and 
flats to get him, another and lighter 
colored bear came out of the alders just 
a few yards away from him. Picking a 
land mark to guide us, away we went. 

It was impossible to see the bears after 
we got down off our lookout, and we lost 
no time in getting to the ridge on which 
they had been feeding. The big dark fel- 
low was finally located. He had not 
moved more than fifty yards and was 
within two hundred yards of where we 
stood. Slipping up through the alders to 
his leeward, we finally got within about 
seventy-five yards of him. He was lying 
down, right in the center of a large 
opening in the alder patches, and he was 
a big fellow. 

His back was toward us, and we 
crept cautiously out into the opening and 
sat down. Charlie lined up the sights of 
his gun on him several times. The big 
fellow moved slightly and showed signs 
of getting up. At last, when we had had 
ample time to calm down completely after 
our hurried and rather difficult rush across 
the ridges and swamps, the bear’s big, 
shaggy head came up into plain sight. The 
size of it made our hearts give an extra 
hard thump. 

“In the neck!” I whispered. 

There was a tense moment of perfect 
silence, during which neither of us even 








breathed and the big bear gazed lazily | The foll 
out across the tundra. Then a crash! night and 
Up he got, and away he went. That’s a irs. Stoll 
bad sign. If they get up after the first m next ¢ 
shot, it very often takes a terrible lot feed. Thi 
to put them down again. At the ol where 
second shot, he wheeled ‘ad been th 

half around,  indicat- gh 

ing another hit. But 3 a i 

on he went. Then i wher 

another shot, and an- bedi - ‘1c 

other; and down he ding a 

went. Nor did he get up king . 

again ick alder 

edie? maded for 

E was one of the With - 


finest specimens of 
Alaska Peninsula brown 
bear that I have ever 
seen. Charlie was over- 


sated acr 
fast as \ 
seen the 





joyed, to say the least. bad. ‘lisa 
If I ever saw a person gup the 
who appeared to want to te bear ha 
kiss a bear, I believe it lath cre 
was he. Nor do I blame btently fe 
him. To get such an un- he win, 
usually fine one as your hdl had n 
very first is nothing retain th 
short of remarkable bmewhere 
luck. Iabling on 





“Well,” Charlie at last ders, Mr: 
said, and there was an be neophy: 
unmistakable tone of  alders 

regret in his voice, “we certainly won't ting ha: 
get a better one than this, will we?” learns 
“I doubt it,” was my reply. we wa! 
“Then it goes to the museum.” do was 
Just how much courage it took to make We had 
that statement can only be amply ap- 8 strenuc 
preciated by those who have shot their ked int 
first grizzly and have a sportsman’s love he ravine 
of fine trophies. owly fror 
It was getting late; so we decided to re- ns of ten 
turn to camp and come back in the morn- ding. 
ing to photograph, measure and skin the Mere v 


bear. We had done enough for one day. 





New Alaskan Bear Lands 


Mr. Charles H. Stoll with a prize well worth any sportsman’s endeavors 







The following morning we were afield 
ight and early. It had been decided that 
Mrs. Stoll should be given a chance at 
te next one. Another lookout was se- 
ited. This one overlooked the same sec- 
mn where Charlie had shot his bear. We 
ad been there but a very short time when 
lgotted a bear which looked very much 
ie the light one we had seen the pre- 
mous afternoon, and not more than a mile 
tom where the dead one still lay. It was 
ding along the edge of the tundra and 
mrking slowly toward a large area of 
hick alders. Apparently it was already 
; for retirement in a secluded day- 


With no loss of time, Mrs. Stoll and I 
farted across the swampy flats toward it 
fast as we could travel. The bear could 
*seen the most of the time. But by the 
hme we reached the edge of the low hills, 
thad disappeared in a small ravine. Go- 
tg up the ravine next to the one in which 
he bear had been seen to disappear, we at 
iigth crept up on to the ridge and peered 
niently about. It was nowhere to be seen. 
The wind was in our favor. As the ani- 
mal had not been alarmed, I felt quite 
ttain that Old Ursus was feeding 
hmewhere below us and would soon come 
imbling on up the ravine toward the heavy 
Hers. Mrs. Stoll, with the enthusiasm of 
neophyte, wanted to rush down toward 
alders and meet the bear. But bear 
ing has almost been my vocation, and 
me learns from experience. I decreed that 
F we wanted the bear the best thing 
bdo was to wait. 
We had hardly caught our breath from 
e strenuous race to head it off when it 
hked into plain view around a bend in 
Fé ravine. Its big, shaggy head swayed 
hwly from side to side as it cropped the 
Ps of tender vegetation on which it was 
ing. 
There was a grace about its move- 





ments—an easy, almost cat-like grace that 
bespoke of pent-up power within its big, 
muscular body. As I watched it and was 
conscious of Mrs. Stoll quietly and 
cautiously raising her gun to her shoulder, 
I could not help but remember what I had 
thought on the occasion of tackling my 
own first Alaskan grizzly: “Gosh! it 
ain’t in a cage, either!” 

“Let it come closer,” I advised in a 
whisper. 


LOWLY it came. Stopping occasional- 
ly to feed and look about, it presented 

an almost undeniable temptation to shoot. 
It was working along the opposite side of 
the ravine and getting closer and closer 
to the alders. There was a question 
whether it would continue on up the ravine 
in the open, or suddenly turn and slip out 
of sight in the brush. 

“Better let him have it,’ I whispered. 

It went down at the first shot. But al- 
most as quickly it was up. It had no more 
than gained its feet when Mrs. Stoll fired 
again. The bear wheeled around. Was it 
going to charge? My own gun uncon- 
sciously found my shoulder. She fired 
again. Then in an instant it was out of 
sight in the alder thicket. All her shots 
had been well placed, but the bear just 
naturally took the shock and couldn’t be 
put down to stay. 

“Tough luck!” I thought to myself. 

We jumped to our feet and started 
running along our side of the ravine to 
try to get another view of it. But the 
alders were so thick that it could not be 
distinguished. There was just an occa- 
sional movement of the tops of the brush 
as it went dashing away. 

“Well, it’s gone,” I announced regret- 
fully. 

“We'll track it!” put in Charlie, who 
had joined us. 


“In those thick alders?” I questioned. 


There is probably no more dangerous 
animal than an Alaskan brown bear when 
wounded and in the thick alders. Men of 
experience seldom are foolhardy enough 
to follow them into the entanglement of 
thick brush which is their natural retreat. 
They are experts at moving about in the 
thickets, and it is most difficult, if not 
impossible, to use a rifle efficiently on ac- 
count of the gnarled mass of branches. 

But as this was Mrs. Stoll’s first bear, 
Charlie was intent on going to any ex- 
treme to help her get it. There was a 
good blood trail. So into the alders we 
went. At our suggestion, the lady re- 
mained on the opposite ridge, where she 
had done the shooting. A good part of the 
time we were compelled to crawl on hands 
and knees, every nerve alert for a possible 
meeting at close quarters. Such an event 
was very probable and might well result 
in disaster—for ourselves. 


FTER several long hours of painful 
stalking, during which we had seem- 
ingly crawled nearly a mile, it began to 
look as though our efforts were all in vain. 
It was past midday and the appointed time 
for Jim Dove, one of the boys from camp, 
to come out and meet us to carry in the 
hide of the first day’s bear. Leaving 
Charlie on the trail of the wounded bear, 
I went down on the flats to try to see 
Jim and signal him to come over where 
we were. 

I had no more than gotten down where 
Mrs. Stoll was and signaled to Jim, who 
could be seen standing on our morning 
lookout, when I noticed that Charlie had 
come out in an opening and was madly 
waving for me to come up to him post- 
haste. He also informed me by signals that 
he wanted Mrs. Stoll to come. Apparently 
he had located the bear. 

When we got up to him, he excitedly 
told us of crawl- (Continued on page 69) 
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E had had a successful after- 
noon’s fishing. At least, it was 
what we called successful. Nine 


beautiful big-mouth bass adorned 
our stringer, and the smallest of them 
weighed over three pounds. A number of 
years of casting for the elusive bronze- 
backs in Florida lakes had taught both 
Vick and me to exhibit a good catch when 
we made one and to keep our mouths 
shut when we didn’t. This policy, strictly 
adhered to, builds for one the envious 
reputation of being a good fisherman, 
whereas a good fisherman is really one 
who fishes every chance he can get, and 
has just as much fun when the fish aren’t 
biting as when they all appear to have 
a personal grudge against the baits and 
knock the tar out of every plug that 
touches water. 

The Captain eyed the catch with a dis- 
dainful eye and spat an accurate stream 
of tobacco juice on the tail of the par- 
ticular bass I had picked out for the 
minister. It pays to stand in with the 
clergy. They don’t bawl you out so badly 
when you are A.W.O.L. from 
church. I decided to take that 
bass around and give it to the 
Captain’s wife, so the Cap 
could have it for supper. 

“You fellows do pretty good 
for a couple of guys that don’t 
know anything about the coun- 
try around here. Course, there’s 
lakes right here in this county 
where there’s bass so big that 
you two wouldn’t get a one, 
with them little silk lines you 
use. Fish weighing eighteen 
pounds! Not an ounce less. 
That’s what I’ve seen. Course, 
I haven’t fished for more’n 
twenty years now, but there’s 
one lake I’d sure like to see 
you fellows fish in.” 

The Captain chuckled remi- 
niscently, and I _ hurriedly 
moved the string of fish. The 
side of the flivver received the 
deluge. 

A new lake is a constant 
challenge to the bass fisher- 
man. The front door of his 
home may open out on a mag- 
nificent vista of water teeming 
with finny inhabitants, plucky 
and game. But let some one 
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whisper, “Gee, Bill Smith caught twenty- 
two beauties last week in Rainey Lake.” 
The true, dyed-in-the-wool bass fisherman 
immediately starts loading his collapsible 
canvas boat in the car, looking well to 
his rods, lines and baits. Dawn will find 
him heading at a high rate of speed for 
Rainey Lake, even though that body of 
water lies seventy-five miles away. Gen- 
erally he returns late at night, tired and 
empty-handed, to find that Bill Smith 
caught fourteen big ones out of the lake 
in front of his house. 

Vick and I were both bass fishermen. 
The Captain had taunted us before with 
graphic stories of fabulous catches taken 
from this mysterious lake of his boyhood 
days. He was born and raised in Florida, 
and for thirty years had plied up and 
down the St. John’s River. We figured he 
should know something about lakes in 
Putnam County. We were only too willing 
to call his bluff. 

“Listen, you big cheese!” Vick told him 
sweetly. “We know you're pretty hot at 
running a broken-down steamboat on bars 


could stop him 


The CAPTAIN'S 
LOST LAKE 






Where the big-mouth bass grow big 
By BAYNARD H. KENDRICK 


in the river, but we don’t think you know 
a fish lake when you see one. This lake 
you say you fished in seventy years ago, 
when you were a boy, has probably dried 
up long ago. If you think not, how about 
meeting us tomorrow afternoon at two 
o'clock and taking us there? We'll fu. 
nish everything but your chewing tobac- 
co, and give you a nice ride, too.” 

“Son,” replied the Captain, who works 
for Vick and knew that calling him “son” 
would insult his dignity, “you two are 
certainly in for it. I wouldn't do this if 
tomorrow wasn’t Saturday and I had all 
day Sunday to laugh. If you havent 
backed out, I'll be here, in front of the 
drug-store, at two o'clock.” 

He shifted his quid, and I pushed the 
flivver in low and scooted out of range; 
but the drug-store cat that was asleep 
on the sidewalk changed suddenly from 
white to tan. The Captain never missed. 

Promptly at two the following after- 
noon we picked up the Captain and 
packed him into the rear seat 
of the car. It was quite a job 
The rear seat contained, among 
other things, a  twelve-foot 
folding canvas boat, four fish- 
ing rods, two tackle boxes, a 
couple of shotguns, for the 


hunting season was  opef, 
food for three people, an 
Fanny. 


ANNY, being a thorough 

bred pointer, was very 

much disgusted at the sight 

of fishing tackle on what she 
considered was a hunting trip. 
However, she climbed _ into 

the Captain’s lap as soon a 

he took her seat, and licked 

his drooping mustache to show 

J that he was forgiven for tak 
ing her place. The Captain, 
being an old crab, protested 
vigorously, but we made ex 
cuses for him to Fanny and 
started the car. ; 
According to the Captaim, 
his lake was not more than 
forty miles from town and lay 
in the unsettled. wild flatwoods 
east of Lake George and the 
little settlement of Georgetown 
on the St. John’s River. We 
had looked it up on the map the 
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night before, but 
could see no sign of 
his lake in that sec- 
tion, or any other, for 
that matter. The road 
was not bad, and the 
trip was uneventful 
until we reached 
Georgetown and 
turned off the main 
road into the woods. 

Here we had the 
first inkling that the 
Captain might not 
know exactly where 
we were going. We 
had reached the open 
flatwoods. Formerly 
covered with a heavy 
growth of pine tim- 
ber, the country now 
offered mute evi- 
dence of the work of 
the sawmills. A heavy growth of coarse 
grass waved gently as far as the eye could 
see, concealing the short stumps which 
pincushioned the ground and made treach- 
erous going for a car venturing out 
of the sand roads. These roads, most of 
them merely dim trails, were relics of 
the days when heavy log carts were busy 
hauling the bountiful timber to the capa- 
cious maw of the mills. 

Brighter patches of green marked 
thick clumps of palmetto bushes. Far 
ahead, a brown streak was wiped across 
the edge of the horizon, revealing a 


1 tightened up as 
much as I dared 


swamp along the edge of a branch or 


creek. Wild country, ugly country, un- 
tamed, unconquered, uninhabited. Silent 
as the grave, desolate as the desert, yet 
teeming with wild life. Not far from 
civilization, yet in the many times I have 
visited it since, never have I seen another 
human being violating its loneliness 
Somewhere in this unlikely place the 
Captain claimed there was a lake. 

“All right, old-timer. Which of these 
ten thousand log roads do we take now?” 
I inquired. 

The Captain removed the end of Fan- 
ny’s tail from his mouth so he could an- 
swer. “Well, the last time I was here 
this place was all growed up with trees. 
It don’t look so familiar as it might, but 
I think that lake lies a mile or two north 
of here. You better bear off to—” 

“For Pete’s sake, don’t think!” Vick 
interrupted him. “If you start thinking, 
you'll run us on a sand-bar sure. It’s get- 
ting late now, and 
we want to find this 
lake before dark. 
Don’t you know 
where it is?” 

“If you'd keep 
your mouth shut 
and let me talk, I’d 
get you there; or if 
you think you can 
find it better your- 
self, go ahead. I 
tried to tell you to 
bear off to the left 
and—darn that 
blasted dog!” 

Now this last re- 
mark was utterly 
uncalled for, as 
Fanny, with a nat- 
ural curiosity, had 
merely tried to look 
out of the back win- 
dow, and had put 
both paws in the 
Captain’s face. Only 
an old riverman 
would curse a poor, 
defenseless dumb 
animal. I toldhim so. 


“W ell, blast my old hide! Aren’t 
you Preacher John?” 


The Captain’s Lost Lake 





We bore to the left. The road was 
deep white sand, and it was hot, even 
though the month was November. We 
were hot, and Fanny was hot. She 
breathed a little heavily, I’ll admit, but 
nothing to make the Captain protest like 
he did. 

Darkness found us far from any habi- 
tation, and completely lost. Vick and the 
Captain had pushed the flivver out of 
three mud holes and up four sand hills. 
The Captain had run totally out of ana- 
themas and had relapsed into whistling 
between his teeth, a habit not to be rec- 
ommended. We were running over a mud 
road in a swamp. Suddenly,. ahead of us 
appeared a stream, looming black and 
ominous in the headlights. We decided 
to camp and cook supper. 


E had started this trip in some- 

thing of a hurry. In order to facili- 

tate our departure, I had given my wife 
a list of what food supplies we might 
want. She had ordered these carefully 
and turned over the packing of them in 
the car to her nephew, a. bright lad of 
seventeen. They were all in the car with 
the exception of a coffee pot, plates, cups, 
knives, forks, spoons and anything of any 
description that three hungry, tired men 
could use for cooking or eating utensils. 
We wanted coffee, and wanted it badly. 
The day, which had been so hot, had 
been replaced by one of those Florida 
nights which called for heavy blankets 
and hot drinks. Vick announced that he 





was going to reconnoiter. There was a 
tumble-down, deserted negro shanty near 
where we had stopped the car. Vick 
headed for this, armed with a flashlight 
and a bundle of optimism. 

His optimism seemed justified, for pres- 
ently we heard a shout of triumph. He 
returned with the most dilapidated, rust- 
iest, weather-beaten iron kettle it has 
ever been my misfortune to gaze upon. 
When a Southern negro abandons a cook- 
ing utensil, it’s not much good. This one 
looked no exception to the rule. 

“I guess we'll have coffee after all!” 
he announced with a victorious air, start- 
ing to wash this relic out in the stream. 

‘“Methuselah’s beard!” The Captain 
ceased whistling between his teeth. “I al- 
ways knew you were cuckoo. Do you 
think any sane man would drink out of 
a thing like that? Gosh-a-mighty, there’s 
no telling what those niggers used that 
for. They may have boiled liniment in 
it. You’re apt to poison yourself, you 
danged fool.” 

“Aw, shut up,” Vick flung back over 
his shoulder, “and lend me that dull knife 
of yours. I want to scrape some of this 
rust off.” 

This was a deadly insult to the Cap- 
tain. His large pocket knife had whittled 
many big sticks into small ones. Its razor- 
like edge was his pride and joy. He 
lapsed into a diatribe on people who go 
fishing without knives. It took our com- 
bined efforts to win the day, but in the 
end, right conquered, as it always will. 

We scraped the kettle with his knife. 
We opened the beans, the canned milk and 
the sardines with it. We used it to slice 
bread and to spread butter. It served 
equally well to stir the coffee, which we 
drank out of the empty bean can. The 
Captain didn’t find out until the next day 
that we had our own knives with us. 

Supper over, we held a council of war. 
The supper had fortified us greatly, and 
we were eager to see the trip through. 
Even the Captain admitted that he was 
mad over losing a whole lake, and that 
he was ready to stick until it was found 
again. Another thing intrigued Vick and 
me. A lake that was as hard to find as 
the one we were searching for couldn’t 
be heavily fished. It looked as if we were 
on the trail of that goal of all true casters, 
a body of almost virgin water. If we 
found this famous lake and it lived up 
to the Captain’s description—oh, boy! 

Something was coming. On the opposite 
side of the creek we could 
hear a clanking of chains 
and the shrill squeak of 
wheels badly in need of 
axle grease. A _ firefly 
point of light penetrated 
the darkness, appearing 
and disappearing through 
the trees. 


HE white bulk of an 

old mule loomed up 
like an apparition in the 
glare of our headlights, 
and slowly plop-plopped 
into the creek. A broken- 
down farm wagon trailed 
him slowly across, emit- 
ting various and sundry 
sounds of protest. On the 
seat, half asleep, sat an 
old white-haired negro. 


Hung on the side of 
my the wagon was a 
—— lantern. 
ee he Captain stood 
i — ~ and signaled a 
alt. 


The darky called 
(Cont. on page 97) 
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“Yeah! As long as that!” 

















EDITORIAL 


The Migratory Bird Conservation Act 


the passage of a measure which, if adminis- 

tered with judgment by the Federal Govern- 
ment in co-operation with the states and conservation 
organizations, should work with potency for the wel- 
fare of migratory wild-fowl and for the spiritual and 
material benefit of the human kind. 

For years the Migratory Bird Conservation Act 
has been in the Congressional crucible. Through scru- 
tiny, debate and reasonable compromise, the Act as 
passed in February of this year has drawn the whole- 
hearted approval of public agencies and all the organ- 
izations and individuals who have deeply at heart the 
well-being of those numerous species of migratory 
wild-fowl whose home is more or less restricted to 
water areas. 

Not one conservationist denies that many species 
of these birds have suffered severely in the past forty 
years by man’s appropriation and use (or misuse) 
of their age-old dwelling places. In many localities 
where marshlands still exist—and this applies par- 
ticularly to their wintering grounds—the ducks and 
geese find but small surcease from the bombardment 
of gunners. 

The purpose of the Migratory Bird Conservation 
Act is to re-establish in part certain water areas which 
through man’s agency have been taken from these 
birds, with no particular accrued benefit, industrially 
or agriculturally, to the takers. It is also planned to 
buy existing marshlands from private owners, where 
this can be done by proffer of fair prices. 

The Biological Survey of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is organized to meet promptly 
the obligations imposed by the passage ofthis Act. 
On June 1 three crews, consisting of men well trained 
to pass on the qualifications of areas from the stand- 
point of feed and water supplies, were organized to 
take to the field to conduct detailed investigation of 
hundreds of areas throughout the United States. 
Where conditions are found to be suitable as habitats, 
or where restoration of drained marshlands is found 
to be practicable, such areas will be turned over to 
crews of land appraisers, who will figure out land 
values and administrative problems. The Biological 
Survey will later present the cost data to the Migratory 
Bird Conservation Commission, whose approval must 
be had before actual land purchases may be consum- 
mated. 


N INETEEN TWENTY-NINE has witnessed 





HE states have been apprized of the investigative 

program, and in return have generously indi- 
cated their intention of rendering all possible aid to the 
investigators, in many instances agreeing to supply 
boat and auto transportation to the Government crews. 
This. attitude of the states is naturally deeply appre- 
ciated, as it indicates not only no jealousy of the 
Federal Government activities in this work, but a real 
desire to be of help in refuge acquisition. 

Under the Act, the Secretary of Agriculture is 
given authority to accept gifts of land. Many philan- 
thropic men of note are ardent sportsmen. It would 
be a fine thing if a goodly number of these men could 
see their way clear, by gifts of land and water areas, 
to aid the Government in its attempt to obtain for the 
wild-fowl the insurance of ample sanctuary. It is also 
hoped that the Federal activities in the refuge pro- 


gram will encourage the states and municipalities to 
establish waterfowl sanctuaries of their own. 

Some one desires to know why the Government 
singles out waterfowl to receive the benefits of the Act ? 
Since Uncle Sam is about it, why not do something for 
the other creatures? As a matter of fact, the refuges 
to be established will shelter many forms of wild life 
not classed as aquatic. Every nature student knows 
that water and marsh areas are extremely attractive 
to those birds and animals usually classed as upland 
species. Many of these creatures use and enjoy a 
moist environment as much as do the ducks, geese and 
shore-birds, though Nature does not require them, as 
in the case of waterfowl, to depend upon such regions 
for the essentials to support life. These refuges, there- 
fore, will actually be sanctuaries for hundreds of 
varieties of wild life not indicated in the text of the 
Act, including aquatic mammals and fish life. 


S fast as the lands are investigated and acquired 
the units will be placed under formal administra- 
tion. Resident reservation protectors will be selected 
whenever possible from local applicants who have 
qualified under civil-service examination for appoint- 
ment. Each of these men will see that the refuge 
in his charge is patrolled and protected against poach- 
ing. He will take such steps to prevent the undue 
increase of harmful and predatory forms as modern 
control methods indicate are necessary. He will en- 
courage the production of native food plants and 
introduce other desirable and adaptable species. Where 
the area includes timber or forest land—as many of 
these refuges no doubt will—he will be responsible for 
fire control operations. In short, the reservation pro- 
tector will be invested with the responsibility of mak- 
ing the refuge both safe and attractive as a resort for 
wild life. 

It costs money to administer properly a refuge, and 
without efficient administration a wild-life preserve 
of this type would be futile indeed—a sanctuary with- 
out safety. Future economy of operation will neces- 
sarily be a requirement from the very beginning of the 
investigational work. In order to obtain the greatest 
possible value for each administrative dollar, the ac- 
quisition experts, who will have charge of the prelimi- 
nary phases of the task, will endeavor to make the 
“first line” refuge areas fairly large in extent. Twenty 
thousand acres is a reasonable unit for the purpose, as 
it will actually cost less to administer and maintain a 
refuge of this size than two of half the acreage. 

Intimation has been made that politics are likely to 
enter prominently into the selection of areas. While 
it is true that there are water areas in every state in the 
Union suitable from the food standpoint as Federal 
refuges for ducks and geese and while it is also true 
that many appeals for consideration have been made 
by legislators interested in state affairs, it may be said 
that it is the unalterable purpose to locate waterfowl 
refuges where they will be of outstanding worth to 
birds, regardless of all political aspects. 


0 Ghote 


Chief, United States Bureau of 
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UR mocking-birds, or “mountain 

canaries,” as they are sometimes 

called, are the most stubborn and 

lazy beasts ever endowed with 
four legs and a tail. In Bible days, they 
were known as asses. In Mexico, they go 
by the name of burros. In the United 
States, they don’t go at all if they can 
help it, and are called almost everything. 
After ‘close association with burros, one 
feels that in Biblical times they were most 
fittingly named. 

Old-timers have told me that the wild 
burros of the Southwest were introduced 
by the early Spaniards when they made 
the first transcontinental tour of the 
U.S.A. as recorded in history. Personally, 
I have my doubts. It has been my ex- 
perience that any one taking such a pil- 
grimage with burros as a means of 
transportation would still be on his way. 

Unless our histories lie, Balboa checked 
in at Los Angeles some five hundred years 
ago. I remember seeing a painting of 
Balboa standing with drawn sword, taking 
possession of the Pacific, or naming it— 
I forget which. Around him knelt his 
faithful followers, clad in mail and tin 
hats. There were no burros in that pic- 
ture; so possibly the 
Spaniards did give them 
up as a bad job and 
hoofed it from Arizona 
to the Pacific. I am sur- 
prised they got as far 
as they did with them. 

The burro is quite a 
bit like an Indian. When 
he is wild, he’s plenty 
wild; and when domes- 
ticated and brought into 
touch with civilization, 
he takes on a lot of re- 
verse English and gets 
as lazy as the dickens. 
Anyone who has ever 
packed burros would get 
a healthy surprise when 
he saw some of the 
wild ones in action un- 
der fire. It would take 
a pack burro half a day 
to go as far as one of 
his wild cousins would 
amble in three minutes 
when a few soft-nosed 
.30-30's get to dropping 
around under his feet. 

I have had people ask me many times: 
“What you want to shoot burros for? 
They are such funny things, with their 
big floppy ears. Why don’t you pick on 
something ferocious, such as a blind cow? 

Burros are not exactly ferocious. The 
jacks will often attack calves or sheep 
and strike them down with their forefeet. 
But when there are many burros on a 
given range, they really do a great amount 
of damage. The grazing land of the South- 
west is overstocked with cattle and horses 
at best. Any grass a burro eats is so much 
food that a cow, horse or game animal 
might use to good advantage. 

Often burros are hunted by the rangers 
of the Forest Service when they become 
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An entirely different species of fowl, having hair instead of feathers 


By C. E. GILLHAM 


too plentiful on the forest preserves. 
Sometimes ranchers shoot them and use 
the flesh for chicken feed, and in some 
cases for human consumption. 

I hunted for the Government several 
years in Arizona under the supervision 
of the Bureau of Biological Survey. Coy- 
otes, wolves, bobcats, mountain lions and 
stock-killing bears were my objectives. 
The burro played quite an important part 
in the control of some of these predatory 
animals. In poisoning coyotes with strych- 
nine, the common practice was to make 
a drag-line, or trail, by pulling quite a 
large chunk of burro meat behind a saddle 
horse or auto, and dropping prepared 
poisoned baits along this scented course. 
At intervals of probably a mile, a piece 
of burro flesh of some fifty pounds’ weight 
was securely anchored to a rock or bush, 
and a hundred or more baits scattered 
around it. 

The object of this procedure is quite 
apparent, once one knows the habits of 
the coyote and the action of strychnine 
poison. The coyote, when he crossed the 
scented drag-line, would follow the meat 
odor. When he came to a poisoned bait, 
he would in all probability eat it. He 





would continue on to one of the chunks 
of burro, eating baits as he advanced. 
When he came to the large chunk of 
meat, or “station,” as we called it, he 
would hang around it some time, giving 
the strychnine time to get in its work. 
Were no station used, the coyote might 
wander off the drag-line a mile or more 
before he dropped over. In such case he 
would probably not be found. 

Often two men and a truck load of 
burro meat can put out fifty miles of 
poison line in a day. At least five burros 
will be needed for such an operation. 
Much killing will cause burros to be wild. 
They are as hard to approach as a lone 
goose sitting in a hundred-acre wheat 






field. The floppy ears are ever cocked 
forward in anticipation. The sleepy eyes 
are as keen as those of a wild turkey. 
The nose will detect the odor of man as 
quickly as does the sniffer of the black- 
tailed deer. 

Such a combination makes the burro 
a worth-while animal to hunt. His flesh 
may be used for chicken or dog feed. 
Game-destroying coyotes and bobcats may 
be killed by poisoning his carcass. The 
range is benefitted by his removal, and his 
hide makes a dandy rug. 

There is an old, well-known saying that 
“to teach a dog, one needs firstly to know 
more than the pooch.” In quite a similar 
way, one needs know more than a wild 
burro to be a successful “mountain ca- 
nary” hunter. One should not know much 
more, however, or he will be too smart 
to get out and take all the hardships con- 
nected with the game. 

As in all game hunting, one must go into 
the country where the game has its legal 
residence. In the case of burro shooting, 
that means usually the most God-forsaken 
region imaginable. The Hualapai Moun- 
tain country of west Arizona is just such 
a place. The Colorado River borders this 
burro territory on the 
west and part of the 
north. 


HE burros are not 
really in the Huala- 
pai Mountains, but on the 
west slope of them and 
in the desert hills be- 
tween the main range 
and the Colorado. This 
cactus and greasewood 
country is about the dri- 
est, lonesomest, aggra- 
vatin’est, gosh - derned 
country a buzzard ever 
flew over. The wind has 
a habit of blowing some 
forty miles per hour 
from three or four di- 
rections at once. All 
loose sand, gravel and 
rock particles smaller 
than pre-war beer kegs 
go with the wind. 
The water supply is a 
nightmare. A pool ten 


‘The pees in the Hualapais that supplied our needs feet in diameter with 


not over five dead cows 
in it is an oasis long to be remembered. 
In fact, old-timers claim sometimes it is 
necessary to bite off a drink after one’s 
thirst is quenched. All water must be 
strained and boiled, then strained again. 
At that, it is rotten and alkaline as Great 
Salt Lake. 

Fire-wood is another complication to be 
reckoned with. Dry cactus, greasewood 
and cow-chips are about the best to be 
had. The burro hunter does not have a 
roaring blaze to guide him to his camp 
at night. Lack of fuel and the howling 
wind make cooking a double drudgery. 
About two weeks of burro hunting, and 
one is ready to quit his job, commit 
suicide or join the Rebs in Mexico. 
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All the hunting togs a burro shooter 
needs are two good, tough, hobnailed shoes 
and a pair of sheet-iron pants strengthened 
with vanadium steel to withstand the 
shock of backing into a cactus or sitting 
down on a century-plant. Nothing short 
of these trousers can save one trom a 
major operation should he take up burro 
hunting seriously. Equipped with such 
clothes, a .22 caliber mind and a rifle of 
generous proportions, one is fairly well 
outfitted to sally forth in quest of game. 


T might be well to practice going with- 

out a drink for two or three days be- 
fore setting out on a burro-slaughtering 
excursion. I once tried taking a tame pack 
burro along as water boy and to act as 

a decoy, but it is easier hunting, and 
Sater, to carry your own drinking water 
—even easier to carry the burro, too, if 
you are in a hurry. 

Often just about daylight or at sun- 
down, one may hear a burro bray and 
locate the herd easily in this manner. 
They have a voice that has more volume 
than an eight-tube radio set in a wine 
cellar. The acid test of bravery, accord- 
ing to hunters of the Southwest, is to 
remain cool and calm when some pack 
burro pokes his nose through the tent 
flap and heralds the coming of day with 
a loud, rasping bray. Even the most 
hardened and seasoned old-timers will dive 
to the bottom of their sleeping bags and 
remain there in a cold sweat, waiting 
for the devil to gather in their souls. If 
you can imagine some one slipping up 
behind you on a sleepy Sunday morning 
and blowing a fog-horn in your startled 
ear while you snooze in the third pew 
back, you will have some idea of how it 
feels to be called from your dreams by 
a burro. 

Now a pack burro is the laziest of all 
critters otf the beast-of-burden variety. 
They are the only mammals, with the ex- 
ception of man, that can walk in their 
sleep. The only difference between ’em 
and humans is that the burro never does 
waken during daylight hours. That is, 
none I ever owned did. 

One devil-inspired, slit-eared, old scoun- 
drel I remember in particular would never 
show any signs of consciousness during 
the day whatever, but at night he would 
come to life. He would heehaw across the 
Mohave Desert to his relatives on the 
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Burke and his kitchen in the 


peninsula of Lower California, or have 
laughing fits just far enough from my 
tent door to be out of range of a Dutch 
oven. At daylight, in all probability, he 
would be standing serenely by my camp 
fire with an off hind leg in the coffee pot. 

Wild burros haven’t got the sleeping 
complex. In the Hualapai hills, they are 
hard to stalk, as the country is’rocky and 
noisy underfoot. Then, too, the wind shifts 
often, and they are quick to get the hunt- 
er’s scent. 

In the spring of 1925, I poisoned this 
region. I had a man with me to break in 
on the job. I needed about ten burros to 
do the work. That meant to down out 
of the first bunch all I could get a shot 
at. We started from camp before daylight 
one morning and arrived in some low 
hills where I always had found burros on 
previous trips into the Hualapais. 

Burke Taylor, the new man, got. his 
first initiation in the burro game by walk- 
ing into a patch of cactus. After ‘picking 
his anatomy with a small pair of pliers 
carried for such emergencies as cacti and 
porky quills, we divided and struck out 


Hieroglyphics that we discovered. We chalked them so they would photograph 





“mountain canary” country 


up separate cafions, looking for game. 

The burros were somewhere close, as 
indicated by their small, round, mule-like 
tracks. I found a little water-hole about 
noon, and decided to move camp up to it 
and be nearer the burro herd in event we 
succeeded in making a kill. It is quite a 
problem to cut up half a dozen burros and 
get the meat out to the truck preparatory 
to its distribution. 

Returning to camp, I found Burke al- 
ready there. We packed our duffle and 
succeeded in getting moved to our new 
campsite by sundown. The water-hole was 
in such a rocky place we had difficulty 
in finding enough level ground to sleep 
upon. Some sheep herder had left an old 
table near by and it looked grotesquely out 
of place in such a setting. 

We pitched our tent far enough back 
from the water-hole that animals water- 
ing there would not be bothered by our 
presence. That is one of the unwritten 
laws of the desert: never block off a 
watering place. Tracks in the mud indi- 
cated that coyotes, bobcats, deer and an- 
telope were using this place regularly. 
Cow tracks were also in evidence, but 
there was little indication of the burros. 
Probably they were going to the Colorado 
River to quench their thirst. 

The second day of our hunt was as 
unsuccessful as the first. Neither Burke 
nor I even so much as sighted a burro. 
We did find some interesting Indian hiero- 
glyphics, or petroglyphics, I believe they 
are more properly called. We photo- 
graphed them, Burke declaring some of 
the caricatures to be burros. That being 
true, Balboa is not to blame for our burro 
infestation, as these Indians had done 
their artistic stuff long before Balboa cut 
his first set of molars. 


HAVE seen worse technique in some 

art galleries. One might interpret some 
of the figures to be mountain goats, an- 
telope or hammer-headed Indian broncs. 
In fact, one animal pictured appeared to 
have a bridle or a tow-rope attached to his 
lower jaw. If a tow-rope, the creature 
was evidently a burro and possessed the 
same family traits in ye olden days as 
it has now. I can’t for the life of me 
see why any intelligent race of humanity 
would drag these beasts through the cen- 
turies. 

The third day of our hunt was a little 
more encouraging. Late in the afternoon 
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I sighted a band of probably thirty jacks 


and jinnies plodding westward toward 
the Colorado River, evidently going in 
to water. Burke, watching the water-hole 
in the evening, succeeded in bagging half 
a dozen Gambel quail for supper. 

At daybreak the fourth day, I shot a 
large dog coyote as he slipped down the 
trail leading to the water. At the crack 
of the rifle I heard rocks rolling and spied 
four antelope scurrying to cover. It is 
astonishing the amount of game that is 
to be found in the dry desert hills of the 
Southwest. 

Antelope and deer are very plentiful 
in the northern part of Arizona. Directly 
west of Phoenix, within a radius of a 
hundred miles, are to be found mountain 
sheep and btacktail in abundance. To the 
south of Phoenix, in the direction of 
Maricopa and Tucson, one can locate the 
javeline, or musk-hog. All of this game 
is in the arid region. I am making no 
mention of the deer, turkey and bear to 
be found in the high, wooded country of 
the White Mountains. 

Striking directly west from camp, I 
hunted the higher slopes in the cedars 
and junipers. I thought possibly the bur- 
ros were ranging higher than they had 
the previous years I hunted this region. 
Large pifion jays and quail were abun- 
dant in the cedars. Bobcat tracks were in 
evidence in every sand wash. I went 
higher. Once I jumped a doe and a year- 
ling. On the very summit I stopped. I 
had not found a single fresh burro track 
in my climb. 

Picking the highest point I could find, 
I determined to do a little Indian hunt- 
ing: that is, to sit and watch the country 
beneath me. I had good binoculars, and 
with little difficulty I located camp. Burke 
evidently had not returned. I could see 
his “kitchen,” as he termed the table. 
Even the pots and pans on it were readily 
visible in the arid, clear atmosphere. 

Away north toward 
Searchlight, Nevada, I 
could see a narrow, wind- 
ing, green fringe, evidently 
the Colorado River. Small 
whirlwinds scampered over 
the desert and sent drab 
dust streaks, spiral-shaped, 
toward the very heavens. 
A queer country, this desert. 
One fairly hates it, but yet 
there is something fasci- 
nating about it, too. Old 
prospectors live and die in 
this country, contented with 
their lot. Indians roam the 
low hills and hunt the an- 
telope and deer. Possibly 
the Creator intended pleas- 
ing some one when he 
carved out the land of the 
Hualapai; who knows? 

Allowing myself a little 
over an hour for returning 
to camp, I stuck with my 
look-out until the sun 
dropped low and long shad- 
ows crept down the slopes. 
I did see some animal 
standing about 1,500 yards 
to the south of me, partially concealed by 
a small greasewood bush. It worried me 
some, and I determined to go a little out 
of my way to investigate it. Possibly it 
might be a deer or a cow, but I wished 
to make sure. A last glance toward camp 
with the glass showed that Burke had 
returned and was in his “kitchen,” prepar- 
ing the evening meal. 

The wind was right for me to stalk the 
creature I had noticed through the glasses. 
Easily I slipped along, avoiding all loose, 
rolling rocks. The animal in question was 
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N HARVEST TIME,” by 
Morss. Filling a mixed bag with the best 
the uplands have to offer. 


“THE WORLD’S GREATEST SHOT,” by 
Shortly before he died, Doc 
Carver told the author of many of his famous 
exploits. 


“MUCKING FOR MALLARDS,” by KeEn- 
DRICK KimMBALL. Across soft mud on skits after 
waterfowl. 


“POINTS ON 
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nearly in the bottom of a rough little 
cafion that ran almost east and west. I 
determined to sneak to the edge of this 
gully and peer over, locating my game, 
if such it were, without being seen. 
Cautiously I crept to the edge of the 
ravine and slowly raised my head behind 
a screen of greasewood. As my eyes fo- 
cused on the darkening cafion below I 
started back in amazement. The little 
gully seemed literally alive with burros. 
I looked again and counted thirty-nine. 
No doubt there were others not in evi- 


dence, or hidden by boulders and brush. 
Quietly I slipped away from the 
gully and = started toward camp. It 


was too dark to see the sights on the 
rifle, and I felt sure the burros would not 
leave the cafon in the night. I was elated. 
Tomorrow we would get our meat and 
could soon leave the land of howling 
wind, cactus and poor water. 


URKE was incredulous when I told 

him the burros were not over a mile 
from camp. In low voices we discussed the 
hunt of the morrow as we stowed away 
frijole beans and Dutch oven bread. The 
sides of the cafion were so steep that I 
thought the burros would not attempt to 
climb out when we started the bombard- 
ment. I instructed Burke to make a long 
circle above the burros and to come into 
the cafion from the west, driving them 
toward me as I approached from the east. 
With the band between us, I felt we 
would have little trouble in securing our 
game. 

I cautioned Burke to keep all his bullets 
well up in the chest cavity when shooting 
burros. The “mountain canaries” have a 
habit of packing lots of lead unless hit 
far front. Make a poor shot on a burro, 
and you have to shoot him nearly to pieces 
to get him down. Most large game ani- 
mals are this way. It has been my experi- 
ence that one well-aimed shot, placed back 


RotnH. 


All in the next issue. 


of the fore leg rather low, is worth a 
dozen fired at random through the middle 
of an animal. 

At daylight we started to the fields of 
slaughter. Burke would need about an 
hour to make his circle of the band. I 
told him to wait until sun-up before try- 
ing to drive the burros in my direction. 
I eased into the east end of the cafion and 
took my station directly in the middle of 
it. A large, flat-topped boulder some ten 
feet high gave me an ideal location to 
shoot from. My most extreme range would 
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HUNTING THE WHITE- 
by Paut BRANDRETH, is the practical 
article for September. 


not be much over two hundred yards, 
I piled about thirty rounds of ammuni- 
tion within easy reach, so that I could 


stuff bullets in the old box-magazine 
30-40 as I needed them. Lying flat on 
the boulder, I felt I was well out of sight 
of the burros should they appear, and at 
the same time I could command a good 
view of the whole cafion when [I started 
shooting. I wanted to kill the burros as 
near to the mouth of the cafion as | 
could, so we might get our truck up to 
that point and not have to pack the meat 
on our backs. 

I waited an hour. Ten minutes more 
crept by. The sun was just clearing the 
Hualapai range to the east of me, and 
I had my back to the sun for shooting. 
Suddenly, a mile up the cafion, I heard 
the bark of Burke’s 30. Eagerly I cocked 
my old rifle and peered up the gully. 

‘It seemed an age before I saw a cloud 
of dust marking the approach of the band. 
I took a last hasty glance at my sights, 
pulled my feet up under me and got all 
set to kill just as many burros as lady 
luck and the range of my rifle would 
permit. Closer they came, the young ones 
loping as easily as jackrabbits, the older 
ones swinging along at a trot. 

As usual with burros, an old jack or 
boss of the herd led the procession. Often, 
if one can kill the lead jack, the remainder 
of the band will mill around him and hold 
up long enough to give the hunter several 
shots. When they were yet some fifty 
yards from me, I sat up and went into 
action. I hoped that my shooting would 
turn them back toward Burke, or at least 
permit me to do my killing without shoot- 
ing into the sun. 

Sitting cross-legged with my elbows 
between my knees, I brought the bead up 
on the fore-quarters of the lead jack and 
pulled the trigger. As I did so he spied 
me and bounded sideways, snorting like 
a switch engine. I missed him slick and 
clean, and broke the neck 
of a big gray jinnie as 
neatly as if I had intended 
to do it. 

I threw in another shell. 
The “head man” was now 
behind a bunch of boulders. 
I took a two-year-old jack 
instead and killed him in 
his tracks. The lead jack 
was now out in the open, 
and I missed him with two 
shots, the first going over 
his back when he stepped 
in a low place, and the sec- 
ond two feet ahead of him 
as he swerved to dodge a 
boulder. This would never 
do. He was now getting by 
me into the sun, and I let 
him go, dropping another 
dark-colored jack with a 
facing shot, the 220-grain 
bullet hitting him just about 
in the sticking place. 


CRAMMED in _ more 

ammunition and _ next 

made a poor shot on what 

I thought was a jack but 

afterward proved to be a big jinny. My 

bullet struck far back beneath the spine, 

and she humped her middle in character- 

istic burro style and started wringing her 

tail and “leaving Cheyenne.” A lucky shot 

broke her neck and put her out of the 
running. 

My next victim was running almost 
sideways to me. The bullet creased him 
deeply across the chest. He reared high 
on his hind legs and half turned toward 
me. The second bullet caught him in the 
bottom of the (Continued on page 66) 
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Two Broadbill in One Day 


And it took almost fourteen hours to land one of them 


By GEORGE C. THOMAS, 3rp 


S we cruised out of Avalon Bay on 
the morning of September 23, 

1928, none of us realized that this 

was to be one of the red-letter 

days of our angling experiences. There 
were four of us: the Skipper; Andy Mar- 
tin, my friend and fishing partner; Harry 

Walker, Jr., from Los Angeles, who had 

heard much about swordfishing but 

wanted to be shown, and the writer. The 

Skipper, unusually radiant that morning, 

seemed to be having one of his hunches, 

but Andy and I were 
too old at the game— 
had worked too many 
broadbill in vain—to re- 
gard this as anything 
but just another day. 

Broadbill are peculiar 
game fish. They are 
most interesting be- 
cause each _ specimen 
shows individuality. In 
fighting them, the un- 
expected is the rule 
rather than the excep- 
tion. They are some- 
times plentiful in 
Catalina waters—I have, 
on occasion, seen as 
many as twenty in a day 
—but are very finicky 
and uncertain in their 
feeding habits. About 
one in fifteen will take 
a bait. 

The percentage land- 
ed by rod and reel is 
very small. If an angler 
gets four or five of 
these swordfish in a 
full season’s work, he 
may consider himself 
remarkably fortunate, 
Many skilled men have 
not won the “White 
Button” —the Tuna 
Club trophy for the 
capture of a_broadbill 
—after years of effort. 

The Erna was well 
on her way out of 
Avalon. The day was 
slightly overcast, with 
a gentle easterly breeze 
indicating calm weather, 
and we were sitting up 
on top looking for fins. 
One sickle in the dis- 
tance fooled us. It 
turned out to be a shark. 
This looked promising, however, as it 
showed fish were surfacing. 

Suddenly the Skipper spied a broadbill ! 
It was cruising along ahead of us with 
its fin low. I ran aft, put a mackerel on 
the hook, and let the line out. It was 
my day to fish. We circled the swordfish 
several times, drawing the bait in front 
of him; but he was not interested, and 
glided majestically by, scorning that fat, 
juicy mackerel. My usual luck. 

‘ I reeled in and called to those above, 
Let’s go find another that’s hungry.” 
At ten o’clock I saw a second broadbill 

weaving back and forth near a_ school 

of small anchovies, apparently feeding. 


Again I let the line out, and we circled. 
He went down immediately, and I thought 
that it would be the same old story— 
he would not strike nor come up again. 
The Skipper pulled out the clutch, and 
we slowed down. 

Suddenly the fish hit the bait. 

“Strike!” I yelled. 

He hit it again, and then again. I was 
afraid the bait would be knocked off the 
hook. It held, and the line started whirl- 
ing off the reel. I let him have over a 





George ened the Skipper and Andy } Martin with te two fish 


hundred feet with a free spool, thumbing 
the line gently to prevent a backlash, and 
then turned to Andy, who was at my 
side. “Think I'd better soak him now?” 
I asked. 

“Use your own judgment,” he replied. 

Throwing on the drag and reeling in 
until the line came tight, I struck ten 
or twelve times as hard as I dared. At 
the last heave of the rod, the water about 
two hundred feet astern burst open, and 
a shining, gleaming monster leaped up- 
ward into the air. He hung poised above 
the sea for a moment, his silvery body 
sparkling in the sunlight and his huge 
head wagging from side to side in a 


vain effort to shake that hook. Then he 
fell back amid a crashing deluge of 
white foam. 

The clock over the wheel showed a 
quarter to ten, and the battle was on. 
I fought him hard for the first half-hour, 
but he would not come near the boat; 
so it was advisable to slow up a bit. 
After many long battles with big fish, 
I had learned to save something for 
the finish. 

Broadbill seldom jump, but this fellow 
certainly did. He 
cleared the water six- 
teen times in all. At the 
end of the second hour, 
my hands were badly 
blistered, but I found 
that the fish led more 
easily. He still jumped 
occasionally, but ap- 
pearcd tired and groggy. 
Andy told me to work 
him harder. 

Then Harry called 
down that a boat was 
circling near us. We 
looked over, and recog- 
nized Capt. Frank Reed 
aboard the Angler. His 
father was with him, 
and they were also 
fighting a swordfish. 
With this spirit of com- 
petition, I worked as 
hard as possible, and 
at last got the double 
line on the rod. Then 
the leader came slowly 
out of water, and the 
Skipper grabbed his 
gaff. 


HEN the wire 

reached the tip of 
the rod, I threw off the 
drag, holding the line 
with my thumbs. We 
could see the fish now. 
He was over on his side, 
almost through. The 
Skipper reached out and 
put in the gaff. The fish 
lay motionless. He was 
dead. 

With a rope around 
his tail, we hauled him 
up on the stern. In my 
tired condition, I was 
more of a_ hindrance 
than a help, but we 
managed it and he was ours. There was 
a great time shaking hands all around. 

Harry was greatly excited, and in- 
sisted that we hurry and try to get an- 
other fish. Only once in the history of 
swordfishing had two broadbill been tak- 
en on the same boat in one day, and only 
a few times had two fish been brought 
in by all the boats. Andy and I were 
sure that the fun was all over, but it 
was barely noon; so why not try? Af- 
ter straightening out our tackle and 
waving “Good luck” to those on the 
Angler, we climbed to our lookout again 
and were off. : 

At two o'clock (Continued on page 66) 
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Black Wolves «= 


A lone black 


E were after rams, and by heck! 
big rams we'd find if we had 
to hike from here to heaven. 
Rams, you know, live about two 
blocks this side of the Pearly Gates; so 
there’s no use heading the opposite way 
even if the temperature be more agreeable. 

For two weeks we puffed and ‘grunted, 
froze and sweat all over the landscape. 
The first time I opened my mouth, the 
wind blew the concrete out of my right 
rear molar and filled the cavity with a 
ten-pound chunk of Rocky Mountain 
shale. This was my first hunt after sheep. 
I would not take a young ram; I wanted 
a grandfather at least. We saw many, 
many sheep, but evidently Little Bo-peep 
had corralled all the big ones, and we 
didn’t know her address. However, we 
rang the bell a few days later and got 
a dandy. But that is another story; this 
one concerns wolves. 

Evening found us comfortably camped 
in a beautiful valley on a branch of the 
Porcupine River. The day had been spent 
in travel to new sheep country; so this 
night we did not enjoy the usual all-in, 
down-and-out, grand and glorious feeling 
of a hunting day. Every one felt quite 
peppy, and the camp-fire chuckles flew 
thick and fast until the unusually late 
hour of eight-thirty. 

Wolves, particularly black ones, al- 
ways featured in these tales; in fact, the 
boys seemed more interested in them ‘than 
in grizzlies. None of our 
gang had been lucky enough 
to collect a twenty-five-dol- 
lar bounty; and as far as 
the boys knew, no dude had 
ever seen, let alone bagged, 
one of these black devils. 
Tracks we saw aplenty, 
and soul-stirring concerts, 
both solo and chorus, fur- 
nished several evenings’ en- 
tertainment. But neither 
hide nor hair was seen by 
any of us. 

The night was cold and 
still. Great fluffy snow 
flakes tossed and tumbled 
as Morpheus poleaxed each 
one of us into unconscious- 
ness. What seemed like the 
thirty-ninth wink brought 
Dave’s “Grub pile!” and 
every one landed in the 
cook-tent. Three inches of fF 
snow had fallen during the 
night. What a sight! Beau- 
tiful beyond description. 

Daybreak found Frank 
and me in the middle of the 
Porcupine River. I perched 
atop of Frank’s rucksack, 
gun and all. Believe me, even 
sans habit, I am no feath- 
er-weight. Safely across, 
our daily ten million steps 
began, and after two miles 
of snow-brush along the 
river bank our climb took 
us up through the timber. 
Old Sol peeped over the 
peaks an hour later and 
smote the snow unmerci- 
fully. Still floundering about 
7? 


in the big sticks, we got the full benefit. 
3y the time timber-line was reached, oh, 
boy! What could be sweeter? 

On stepping into an open glade, our dis- 

comfort suddenly vanished. There, not 
thirty yards away, silhouetted against the 
brilliant background, stood two beautiful 
caribou, cow and bull. Entirely unaware 
of our presence, they kept on pawing the 
snow for the luscious moss beneath. A 
great chance to photograph, but my 
camera lay in camp. However, they gave 
us a wonderful close-up for study, and 
we would have thoroughly enjoyed the 
picture had not the bull looked so badly 
emaciated. He was hobbling about on 
three legs. 

As he turned broadside to us we could 
see on the right shoulder a long, jagged 
wound. It was in the process of healing 
and looked fairly clean, but nevertheless 
pained him greatly, for he never put that 
foot to the ground. We tried our best 
not to disturb them, but as we slowly 
crept away the wind veered and off they 
ran, the bull making remarkable time on 
his three good legs. Now who caused 
that horrible suffering, man or beast? 

If man, he was a beast. In the first 
place, the bull was not worth while as a 
trophy; and secondly, if the man needed 
meat and used a light high-speed bullet 
inflicting such a wound, he ought to be 
shot with the same caliber. Wolves prob- 
ably are not guilty, as I believe they ham- 





What we had left after the battle 





wolf is occasionally seen, but here was a whole pack of them 


string their victims and very few escape. 

From here we turned to the left, keep- 
ing well above tree-line. The going was 
slippery, but ideal for a man with a short 
right leg. Several times was I tempted 
to amputate mine right there and then, 
but going home the left would then be far 
too long; so I let well enough alone. 
About three miles farther on was a pass 
through the range, for which we were 
heading. 

Farther up the valley our same two 
caribou friends were again quietly feeding; 
so we sat down immediately to have a 
look-see with the glasses. In two shakes 
I was one degree from a corpse. Although 
the sun was high, the wind had a terrible 
chill. Keep a-moving or freeze; so we 
moved up. Up the pass we trudged and 
on the way met old man Porky. I played 
with him for five minutes, more as an 
excuse to steal a rest than for amuse- 
ment, 

Approaching the crest on all fours, I 
beat Frank to it by a nose. On the other 
side lay a tremendous grassy basin over- 
flowing with warmth and sunshine. In 
its center and about three-quarters of a 
mile from our look-out reposed a small 
crystal pond fringed with the inevitable 
shin-tangle. 

Just one glance and I yelled, “Down! 
For the love of Pete!” Between gasps 
and gulps, I told Frank to look just to 
the right of that pond. I had seen a whole 
flock of black bear. 

Up and over he care- 
fully slid on his eyebrows. 
“Wolves,” he whispered, 
“and black ones at. that. 
Eleven in all. The first I’ve 
ever seen, and I'd give my 
shirt for one of those pelts.” 


URE enough, there they 

were at home and at play 
in the heart of a wonderful 
game valley. Pups tumbled 
about playing tag. The elders 
lay around, watching the 
youngsters with approving 
eye. One lone sentinel sat on 
his haunches close by, look- 
ing over the country. How 
long we watched I do not 
know. This was the greatest 
thrill I ever had. 

The gale blew directly 
from us to the pack. We 
were on shale a thousand 
feet above them, with not a 
stick or stone big enough to 
hide an ant. Lady Luck, 
where is you at? The cards 
were stacked against us. We 
could only go straight down 
and trust that our luscious 
man scent, aged in the 
Rockies, might knock them 
cold. Slowly we squirmed 
down in full view of that 
black sentinel. 

Down a yard, then a halt, 
scarcely breathing. Two, 
three, ten yards. Suddenly 
that black guard jumped up 
and, with the whole gang 
close at his heels, lit out for 
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Black Wolves 


Above timber-line in the great Rocky Mountain country of British Columbia—home of black wolves 


the first speak-easy in the next county. 
The jig was up; and if words could cut, 
that bunch of pups would have been re- 
duced to the finest of sausage meat in 
about ten minutes. 

They had disappeared around a great 
shoulder about a half mile beyond and to 
the right of the pond. To this point we 
dragged our weary feet. This gave us 
command of another long valley, but 
careful scrutiny of every inch of it re- 
vealed no sign of them. It was now high 
noon. The sky was cloudless; our 
stomachs foodless. Sheltered from the 
wind, in the center of a patch of shin- 
tangle, we ate our lunch,. which consisted 
of six billy-goat sandwiches and a bar 
of chocolate topped off with an imaginary 
stein of pre-war bock. 

And so to sleep in the soothing sun- 
shine for just one hour. Up betimes for 
a look with the glasses. Far to the left, 
a dozen caribou were slowly feeding 
toward skyline; to our right, not four 
hundred yards away, lay thirty-one “bock- 
beer signs” fast asleep. Frank had his 
glasses fixed upon a tiny black spot 
directly across the valley at about our 
own elevation. There were dozens of 
similar spots. Why he selected this par- 
ticular one, far be it from me to eluci- 
date. 

In a little while that spot grew a pair 
of legs, then another pair of legs and, 
stretching out like a waking dog, re- 
vealed a long, bushy tail. A black wolf, 
to be sure—pure black, and black as the 
ace of spades. We watched him for half 
an hour in hopes that his friends would 
appear, but he was evidently a lonely 
outcast. He had followed our example 
after his heavy meal, but did not like his 
sleeping accommodations, for he would 
walk a few steps, sit down and gaze all 
about; trot a little, then lope, stop and 
sit down again. 

This he did all over the hillside and 


finally lay down in a tiny patch of snow 
beside some brush. At two o'clock we 
began the stalk, but got no farther than 
the valley bottom when friend wolf up 
and vanished. Sorely disappointed, we 
hiked for home. Back up the mountain 
we had just descended, through yards and 
yards of shin-tangle—enough to take the 
heart out of a cast-iron gorilla. 

On our way we decided to investigate 
the little pond. Why had it been so at- 
tractive to the wolves? A slight ground- 
swell hid it from view, and just as we 
topped the rise a black streak dashed 
from the water’s edge and disappeared 
around the side hill to the left. We 
sprinted two hundred yards to that 
shoulder with full mountain hunting im- 
pedimenta. Around the bend we dashed 
and fell flat, gasping for air. 


AD they spied us? I just prayed and 

feared to look again. Far up. the 
basin was the whole pack, and this time 
it numbered fifteen. They had circled over 
the ridge, back to their old stamping- 
ground. 

This time Lady Luck turned her smiles 
upon us. The wind held true to form, 
and there were many coulees and gulleys 
to assist the stalk. Flat as a pair of snakes, 
we writhed onward. Sometimes on hands 
and knees in the ditches, and then up and 
out, sliding through the grass. It seemed 
like hours. If only they would wait! The 
fear of their going was far more ex- 
hausting than the actual exertion. 

Every glance, however, strengthened 
our hopes, for, just as before, the pups 
were at play and the old folks sat about. 
Were they gathering for the eve- 
ning chorus, or watching the pass for the 
4 P.M. caribou migration? This did not 
concern us; we were hunting those 
killers. 

Within 250 yards (this was later 
stepped off) the cover ceased. We dared 


not risk it further. They were entirely 
unaware of our presence. The zero hour 
had struck, and at a given signal we both 
opened up. With the first volley, one 
black ball rolled down the hill, and the 
pack, dumbfounded, just stood and 
trembled. At the second, another went 
into the air about six feet, tumbling in a 
heap, but regained his feet and crawled 
off, badly wounded. 

Then pandemonium broke loose. In twos 
and threes, they broke ranks and fled to 
all points of the compass. Some broke for 
the pass, several hit for sky-line, others 
quartered toward us, while one big dog 
came straight for our hiding piace. 
Frank’s .30-30 spoke to this feliow as 
he came on; so I turned my attention 
to the others. If I could have held only 
half as close as I knew my rifle could 
shoot, we would have wiped out the whole 
band. But under these conditions, my 
front sight did a grand and glorious 
shimmy. However, I emptied the maga- 
zine three times, scoring five hits on as 
many individuals. 

I was now out of ammunition, and 
wolves were still within range. Not a 
sound broke the stillness. Where is 
Frank? Why doesn’t he keep shooting? 


Finally I spied him a half mile away, 


running full tilt. Suddenly he stopped 
and very cautiously approached a patch 
of brush, gun at ready. Then I saw him 
shoot, long before the report reached me, 
and when he waved his hat I knew he 
had his meat. This ended the bombard- 
ment. 

Frank had one, and two of mine were 
down for the count but still alive. While 
trying to draw Frank’s attention, I lost 
track of the three that were only wounded 
and never located them again. Our cup 
just bubbled over, for we had prayed 
for only one, and we now had three. 

At 4 P.M. the skinning job began, with 
Frank’s skilled (Continued on page 105) 
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Hlephant Hunting 


By 
LIVIN 


YGSTON LONGFELLOW 


in Indo-China 


To be charged by a herd of wild elephants is an expertence never to be forgotten 


NDO-CHINA is perhaps the best big- 
game country in the world to-day. 
India is pretty well hunted out; in 
Africa the cost is tremendous, ‘and 
the hunting in both is restricted. I am 
writing this in my camp in the jungle in 
Indo-China, thirty kilometers from the 
nearest village, Djiring, in the department 
of Laubien. 

One morning ten days ago, I set out at 
sunrise with eight savages for coolies, 
three natives who called themselves guides, 
and a_half-breed—half Anamite, half 
French—for interpreter. We soon reached 
a native village, which consisted of only 
two grass houses, built upon high stakes 
for protection against wild beasts. Here 
we sought news of any large game in the 


vicinity, and were told that some elephants 
had been heard crashing through the 
jungle two nights before. 

Following the direction indicated, we 
soon came upon an astounding track. 
Everywhere around us lay evidence of the 
weight and strength of the elephant. Trees 
were uprooted, enormous branches were 
torn to pieces, bamboo was crushed to 
pulp, and the grass everywhere was 
trampled into lifelessness. It was a scene 
of impressive desolation. 

The great track which had been so easy 
to find proved difficult to follow. It went 
in circles. It doubled and crossed and re- 
crossed and sent us up blind alleys. In one 
place we were a whole hour finding which 
way it had left a small clearing. At length 


At sunrise I set out for the jungle with my train of natives 





it led through a field that looked as though 
it had been cultivated at some time. I 
questioned one of my guides with a look, 
and he explained, through the interpreter, 
that there had once been a Moi village 
there. The houses had been destroyed by 
a herd of elephants, and the inhabitants 
had fled to another district. 

We continued up- and down-hill on a 
wide, open boulevard made by the ele- 
phants, walking with perfect ease through 
leveled jungles that my coolies would have 
taken two days to penetrate with their 
long, knife-like axes. In clearings, the 
grass on either side of the track was often 
12 to 15 feet high. Each moment I ex- 
pected to come up with the great animals. 
Each moment I grasped my high-pow- 
ered rifle more securely and kept making 
sure that there was a bullet in the breach. 
3ut the great moment never seemed to 
come. 

Suddenly one of the coolies in the rear 
whistled softly. I turned around quickly 
and looked in the direction of his out- 
stretched arm. Down to the right, in a 
gully about five hundred yards away, five 
gaur were wandering along, entirely un- 
conscious of our intrusion upon their 
domain. 

Among big game hunters a gaur is con- 
sidered a great prize. It is the fiercest 
of existing animals, being the only one that 
will always charge unprovoked. The male 
looks like a cross between an American 
bison and a bull, with coal-black hair, 
great curving horns and a skull that only 
the highest powered rifle can pierce. 


Ki a moment’s consideration, I 
decided to abandon the elephant track 
and take a chanée on the gaur. At least, 
I was sure of the gaur, whereas, due to 
my inexperience, I was unable to tell just 
how fresh the elephant track was. In any 
event, I could return to it after dealing 
with the gaur. 

Cautiously we descended the slope, but 
on reaching the bottom discovered that the 
gaur had disappeared into a black, im- 
penetrable jungle. Except on the side 
where the gaur had entered, this jungle 
was surrounded by a steep, horseshoe- 
shaped hill about half a mile in diameter. 
As my men were unwilling to enter the 
jungle, I decided to mount the hill and 
circle around it, hoping to meet the gaur 
as they emerged on the other side. 

We started up the hill with one man 
leading and the rest behind. I turned 
around to see if all were present. There 
were exactly thirteen, including myself. 
I was wondering whether today would 
prove the fallacy of superstition when 
suddenly the man in front went down flat 
on his face and motioned frantically for 
me to do the same. Curiosity was greater 
than caution, however, and I remained 
standing, looking across the horseshoe 
ravine and seeing nothing. 

Then I noticed a tree—a large tree— 
begin to sway, lurch and come down with 
a tremendous crash, For the first time, I 
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Thus ended my struggle with the only great remaining animal of prehistoric times 


saw a mammoth form with long white 
tusks and big, flapping, fan-like ears; then 
another, and another, and another. I 
counted fifteen in all, including two little 
ones—fifteen wild elephants within half a 
mile of me. It didn’t seem possible! I 
stood there fascinated, quivering with ex- 
citement, till I felt a tug at my knee. 
Coming to my senses, I, too, lay down. 

I looked around to see how my coolies 
had been affected, and discovered that all 
but two had fled. At first I was angry. 
Then I laughed. What cowards! After- 
ward I was willing to take that back a 
thousand times. I had yet to learn what 
it meant to hunt the elephant. 

There remained with me the half-breed, 
in front of me, and a good-looking lad be- 
hind me, whom I called Nero and who 
came within inches of losing his life later 
on. We three made our plan of attack. 
We were to make a large circle so as to 
come up to the windward of the great 
creatures, thereby passing through a small 
jungle and surprising our game. We set 
out. 


HAD read a great deal about hunting 

elephants and knew something of their 
habits. As I walked I recalled the things 
I thought might prove helpful. Their eye- 
sight is very poor, but their hearing and 
scent are remarkably keen. There are 
several vulnerable spots, but the only sure 
one is a place about three inches in 
diameter, directly behind the ear. 

As we neared the jungle I noticed that 
my two escorts were lagging behind. I 
waited for them, and they came up, be- 
seeching me to go no farther. They said 
it wasn’t safe; that when elephants had 
young they were exceptionally fierce; that 
the jungle was too thick, and that I would 
never come out if I entered it. Also, twi- 
light was approaching. 

Nevertheless, I was determined. I said 
if they didn’t come I would go alone. I 
plunged into the jungle and was greatly 


relieved to find that they followed. The 
jungle was thick—terribly so. If there 
had been an elephant in my path, I should 
probably have run into him before dis- 
covering him. My feelings were far from 
comfortable. 


HEN we had about reached the 

center of the jungle, we were dis- 
covered. An elephant gave a tremendous 
snort which sounded next to my ear, al- 
though it might have been fifty yards 
away. This was followed by a bellowing 
roar from another. Then the entire herd 
began a discord of bugling which was the 
most awe-striking, petrifying noise imagi- 
nable. The whole earth began to shake 
and tremble; trees cracked and such a 
din ensued as I shall never forget. 

We stood there, fixed to the ground. My 
two companions were shaking like leaves. 
Their frightened eyes were looking fever- 
ishly for substantial trees to climb. There 
were none. I was terribly scared and just 
stood’ there, gun raised, waiting for—I 
knew not what. The helplessness of it all 
came to me like a flash. What chance had 
one gun against fifteen onrushing bodies, 
especially when it was impossible to see 
more than three yards ahead? 

The din continued. Trees kept splitting, 
cracking, and tumbling; the guttural 
snorts went on, but never seemed to get 
either nearer or farther away. I could 
hear the racket in front of me; I could 
hear it on the right; I could hear it on 
the left. Then suddenly I became stiffly 
cold with fear. I remembered how, in a 
book, it had been explained that a com- 
mon trick of elephants was to surround 
their enemy so as to prevent any possible 
escape, and then gradually close in and 
crush him to death. 

I turned and ran. 1 rushed blindly, 
feverishly on, like one insane. Oh, to get 
out before the terrible circle closed! 
Thorns caught at my clothes; branches 
and knife-like leaves cut my face and 


hands. Once I caught my foot in a vine 
and fell headlong. The twa natives passed 
me as I got up to stagger after them. They 
began to outstrip me, and I was being left 
alone in the jungle. Cold sweat broke out 
as I rushed madly on. 

Then slowly it grew lighter. Praise 
God, I was coming out of the jungle! I 
was alive. I slowed down, feeling safer in 
the open, where I would have a chance. 
I could shoot at the knees of the elephants 
and thus break up the charge, as Roosevelt 
was once forced to do. Roosevelt, Roose- 
velt—I kept repeating that name all the 
dark, weary way back to camp. Would he 
have run in the face of danger? Was Ia 
coward? 

Here I was, returning with nothing to 
show—no relic, no trophy—nothing. 
Monkeys leaping from tree to tree seemed 
to jeer at me. A peacock flew screeching 
over my head. Strange eyes, reflected from 
the burning pine knots which my coolies 
carried to keep off tigers, seemed to stare 
at me disapprovingly out of the dark. 
Thirteen men? Bah! I would prove wheth- 
er I was a coward or not. I would not 
leave the jungle of Indo-China without 
an elephant. 


HE next day I sent four of my 

coolies with a letter to the French 
Forester at Delat. I asked if he would 
join me on the morrow, giving me the ben- 
efit of his greater experience and knowl- 
edge of hunting. After three days he ap- 
peared, and on the morning of the fourth 
day we broke camp and started out, pro- 
visioned and equipped for a week on the 
trail of the great beasts. 

In the early part of the afternoon we 
reached the scene of my recent discom- 
fiture. They were gone. Their tremendous 
tracks showed that they had wandered 
around until they had discovered the spot 
where I had eaten lunch. Then, realizing 
the danger of the close proximity of a 
white man, they (Continued on page 59) 
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‘Treasure Island Trout 


Big fellows in swift water, and also some hunting 


LL genuine treasure hunts start 
with a map, and all genuine 
treasure maps end with an X, 
which marks the spot. You step 

off your paces right, find the old tree 
stump or the forgotten grave of Patch- 
eye Jim, and finally come to X, Then all 
you have to do is dig. 

Well, we had our map. It was sketched 
on newspaper by an old-timer who had 
never enrolled in one of these “Draw 
Your Way To Fame” correspondence 
courses. Still it was a map, and it had 
an X. This bright August afternoon we 
had stepped our last paces. We didn't 
even have to lift the lid of the 
strong-box, far less dig. The 
hoarded wealth of centuries lay 
spread before us. Perhaps Cap- 
tain Kidd and his jolly crew 
wouldn’t have seen any pieces of 
eight or precious jewels, but any 
camper would have recognized 
this Golconda and swung a cut- 
lass in its defense. 

Somewhere up its channel the 
river had branched and embraced 
a strip of the valley. “Branched” 
is hardly the word, as one arm 
of the river was little better than 
a small lost child that wandered 
aimlessly around until it ran fran- 
tically to rejoin its big parent. 
What water! That icy, blue-green, 
sparkling water which says 
“Trout!” in all languages, includ- 
ing the Scandahuvian. Wood 
River at its best. 

Where the river and rivulet re- 
united, the island smiled its 
blessing with a broad, grassy 
clearing. There were just enough 
cottonwoods and aspens for shade 
—a made-to-order camp-spot that 
had never seen a sardine can or 
tasted a paper plate. On either 
side of the valley rose foot-hills 
and low mountains, while far up 
the valley towered the mineral- 
tinted crags of the Sawtooth 
Range. 

Without ifs, ands or buts, this 
was the camp we had traveled 
the long and devious way to find. 
Seclusion—away from noise and 
neighbors, normalcy and numbers. 

We could, perhaps, have forded the 
shallow branch with the car. But stream- 
bed traction is always uncertain; so we 
chose the slow but sure pack-a-back 
method of transporting our equipment 
over to Treasure Island. The name was 
unanimously adopted on the spot. 

We picked what looked like a day- 
round shady spot, unfurled the tent, and 
drove the pegs with the resounding 
whacks of permanence (if two weeks 
can be called permanent). When we take 
everything but the front porch on a 
camping trip, we don’t make any one- 
night stands. When everything was set- 
tled and shipshape, somebody expressed 
the dire thought, “Maybe we're in a mos- 
quito belt.” 

That’s a special feature of this Wood 
River country—the mosquitoes run in 
belts. At one place you may strike a 
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Grand Convention of The Order of Buzz 
and Bite. Go up-stream or down-stream 
a mile or so, and perhaps you will find 
only a few inoffensive, stay-at-home 
skeets—maybe none, though “none” is a 
large word to apply to this small insect. 

At the mention of mosquitoes, I had 
begun to itch. Having a skin they love 
to touch, I well remember certain belts 
and welts of yore. I began to wonder. 
When night came, would the Grand 
Lodge also come? If so, Treasure Island 
would become Devil's Island, for those 
tent pegs were socked into the ground 
with mighty vows of “Damned be he 





Under the shading hat the author is smiling 


who first cries, ‘Let’s move camp.” 

Well, to get the suspense over with, 
which any writer will tell you is Cardi- 
nal Sin No. 1, I'll emphatically state 
that we weren’t bothered by mosquitoes. 
When I’m not bothered, you can know 
that The Home Guard is sure a bunch 
of slackers. 

By neglecting to introduce the cast 
of characters I committed Cardinal Sin 
No. 2. The we of all this is split four 
ways: (1) my brother, Bo for short, 
temporarily low with a flu hangover; 
(2) his wife, Myrna, a city goil but a 
natural-born camper; (3) Mare (Ware), 
a young lawyer, truly a most remarkable 
fellow—I have actually known him to 
underestimate the weight of his catch; 
(4) myself, the I of the we. 

Camp set, Marc and I fared forth to 
interview the parties of the first part of 


a trout-supper—the wording is Marc’s. 
We went up-river, looking over the ter- 
ritory and planning to work the water 
coming back. What territory! If a man 
started out to fashion a trout stream, he 
couldn’t plan a more perfect stretch. The 
crystal-clear river winds and bends about 
—deep channels, boulder-strewn; long 
rifles; swift, white current cutting deep 
blue pools; swirls and rock eddies; log- 
jam pot-holes. Cottonwoods, aspens and 
willows grow along the banks, but each 
bend has a wide, bare sand-bar made ex- 
pressly for the fly-caster. 

About a quarter of a mile above camp, 
Marc dropped by the wayside. 
I trudged two ‘or three bends 
farther up. Here the river spread 
in a broad fan and rippled into 
a chain of pools. The lure of that 
water couldn’t be resisted; so I 
waded across the riffle and laid 
out my line on the far blue pool. 

There is something about the 
first few casts on a stream that 
gives me that up-with-the-ball 
feeling of the opening kick-off 
of The Big Game. I whipped the 
first pool without success. The 
second pool, however, came to 
life, and I drew several good 
rises. Finally hooked a ten-incher, 
and we had a short battle but a 
merry one. The commotion 
seemed to hang a “No Fishing” 
sign on the hole; so I climbed 
up on a log-jam and cast into 
pool number three. 


T was one of those “whopper 

pools,” with a white chute of 
current cutting into the swirling 
green center and a backwash of 
white streamers overcasting the 
blue margins of the hole. 
jumbled mass of logs and small 
driftwood dominates one side. 
Across stream, the circling wa- 
ters have eaten a half-moon bay 
in the gravel bank, but a lone 
cream-colored boulder has re- 
sisted the erosion and juts out 
like a great Roman nose on a 
concave face. 

From the height of the log- 
jam I could cast clear to this 
rock nose and still keep my line out of 
the draw of the swift current. Twice the 
fly dropped coaxingly on the far blue 
water. The third cast drew a swirl. A 
big fellow was interested, but not quite 
sold. To give him time to think it over, 
I made a couple of throws down-stream 
and then whipped back by the rock. 

Another swirl. I struck. The deal was 
closed—almost. As he hadn’t shown so 
much as a tail above water, I had no way 
of judging the size of my customer; but 
he took a reel-singing run which left 
little doubt. He was plenty big. “Big” 
in different streams means different 
things. Three to five pounds, however, 
is big in any man’s trout-pond, and I 
could tell by the feel that this fellow was 
somewhere inside that range. 

When you hook on to a grandpap, there 
isn’t much you can do except keep up 
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your tip and try to keep down your 
blood pressure. He takes line with an 
utter disregard of spool limitations. I 
was lucky, however. The pool was big, 
and Mr. Trout showed no indications of 
leaving home via the lower rapids. Sev- 
eral times he charged the upper current, 
but with the aid of the swift water I 
managed to turn him. 

He didn’t make so much as a single 
jump. I feared he would, and at the same 
time half hoped he might. I wanted to 
have a look at him, but a leaping big 
fellow and a long line are soon parted. 

I began to look for a landing spot. 
There was a short, sandy slope below the 
log-jam. It was right at the head of 
fast water, however, and I was afraid 
my prize would go down the toboggan. 
Above the jam there was nothing but 
shallow riffles; and as you and I and 
the fat lady know, the creel doesn’t get 
many trout that flip and flop against the 
stream-bed. My net had too short a 
handle for me to stand on the jam and 
make the landing. A nice problem. 


FINALLY decided to wade out on 

the upper rifles and attempt to ma- 
neuver the big boy up the swift current, 
then do a fast-water net job. It was 
risky business, but a number ten fly has 
been known to chafe its way out of a 
big mouth if given too much time. Count- 
ing several long sulks, the fight had 
lasted—well, I couldn’t even make a 
wild guess as to the number of minutes, 
but plenty long. 

’Tis a sad story, mates, and requires 
a tear. Just as I decided to work my way 
to the riffles the elevator dropped from 
the twenty-third floor—the big one got 
away. They always do, you say. Well, 
just keep this thought in mind: there 
are days and days to come, and he is 
still in the river. As Tom the Peeper is 
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Up the valley towered the mineral-tinted crags of the great Sawtooth Range 


wont to remark, “We _ shall see!” 

After grandpa, the usual run of chil- 
dren seemed pretty small fry; but out 
of hope and habit I whipped all likely 
water till I came to where Marc was 
holding forth at the majestic reunion 
eddy just below camp. We had enough 
and then some for a mess; so we called 
it a day and headed back to camp. 


The tag-end of a whopper pool 
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We ate with combined camp-fire and 
candle illumination, and unanimously 
voted to leave the dishes till the morrow. 
Sat around the fire in the luxury of 
high-backed folding chairs. Strummed 
some old favorites on the banjo, and the 
gang all joined in the chorus. And so 
to bed. 

The morning dawned bright and 
clear. The flapjacks turned hand- 
springs of joy; the eggs sizzled sunnily ; 
the coffee bubbled over with good spirits. 

“Come an’ get it before I throw it out!” 


A chef I may not be the Great Gee- 
whiz, but at least I go through the 
motions and thus, according to ancient 
custom, get out of dishwashing. While the 
K.P. squad cleaned up I strung the 
hammock between a couple of aspens that 
Mother Nature had provided for that very 
purpose. Upon testing my handiwork, I 
found the ground a lot more firm than 
my knots. The squad sympathized with 
me with warhoops and a wild flinging 
of dishrags. 

Again I tied some knots, and this time 
they were knots that were knots—such 
as were never seen before on land or 
sea, but they did the business. Myrna 
promptly appropriated the hammock, and 
Marc, Bo, and I took our rods and creels 
and started up-stream. Bo took a short 
territory above camp to work in a 
leisurely way; but Marc and I, being 
hale and hearty, started going and didn’t 
know when to quit. You know how it is 
—just one bend farther. 

The trout were striking often enough 
to keep you thinking “Now this next 
pool will probably turn out a big one.’ 
There didn’t seem to be any feeding in 
the rifles or shallows, and pool to pool 
jumping soon takes you a long way from 
home and mother. My creel began to 
get fairly (Continued on page 68) 
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Each year somebody always gets a big buck in the Big Burn country 


Photo by T, Harmon Parkhurst 


A Mule Deer Marathon 


Running down a big ’un in the mountains of New Mexico 


IX of us urged lusty ponies up the 

steep, rocky trail to Lone Tree 

Mesa in the pre-dawn chill of 

New Mexico November, scabbarded 
rifles under our knees and visions of great 
sprangle-antlered bucks thronging our 
expectant imaginations. It was the first 
day of the deer season, and we were 
headed for the Big Burn high up under 
the nose of Elk Mountain. 

It is a tingling, thrilling business to 
get out for a seven-mile trail ride before 
daylight, knowing almost certainly that 
somebody in the party is going to get 
a buck before the day is over, yet equally 
certain that not everybody will. This 
time there was an added zest, for three 
of us—Elliott, Marion and I—were 
brothers, and it had been years since we 
three had hunted together. Marion, now 
a lawyer in a far village where deer 
hunt yarns are classed with fable and 
fairy tale, had made a long, hard drive 
to come. We were as enthusiastic as kids. 

“We'll be the first ones up there, all 
right,” gloated one of us. 

“I bet old Harry and Gus are just 
about now turnin’ off the alarm clock 
to roll out,” offered another as the bulk 
of Lone Tree Mesa loomed up ahead 
in the dark. 

But they weren’t. A few minutes later 
we topped the mesa, just in time to 
glimpse the two neighbor hunters we 
had spoken of heading on up the trail 
two dozen steps ahead of us in the moon 
shadows. Somebody, every year, gets a 
big buck in the Big Burn. It is the most 
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coveted spot for the big ’uns in all north- 
ern New Mexico. But after the first day’s 
shooting, the bucks all “git fer the tim- 
ber” before daylight. It was a perfect 
early-bird situation if there ever was one. 
And now we doughty nimrods, who had 
saddled in the sharp cold of 3:30 A.M., 
had nevertheless let Harry and Gus get 
ahead of us. 

“Betcha they never even went to bed!” 

“Shucks, we can outride ’em!” 

But it isn’t done that way in our moun- 
tains. They were ahead of us on the 
trail. They had earned first crack at the 
Big Burn fairly and squarely, and the 
best we could do was to wish ’em luck 
and follow on. We did. 


IGHT lusty horsebackers steaming 

up the trail in the moonlight, the 
white horses looming large among the 
darker ones. Eight hunters—eight bucks? 
Impossible! Harry and Gus’ll get one 
apiece. Who else? 

We caravaned over the mesa, dropped 
down, through wind-whistled aspens to 
Beaver Creek, and wound up-stream 
toward where the main range loomed 
ahead under a setting moon. We held 
brief council where the creek forks far 
up the cafion. Harry and Gus, they said, 
were going to ride to the edge of the 
3urn atop the ridge, and slant on around 
the bedding benches under and over 
Blue Rock Point. That would be the 
pick of the big buck country. Plenty of 
deer elsewhere, but mostly in more tim- 
bered areas where, since it was a dryish 


fall, the going would be much noisier. 

The six of us separated three ways. 
Marion, whose story this is, had brought 
an ambitious youngster with him from 
Farmington. Steve was a good shet for 
a kid, but the only woods he knew 
about were cottonwoods along a ditch; 
so Marion took him in tow. 

These two rode up the trail to the 
Saddle in the ridge a couple of miles 
from the Big Burn. Good deer country, 
but better for does than bucks, and pretty 
noisy going, what with dead aspen leaves 
aswirl and a skiff of crunchy, crusty 
snow in the shaded coves. 

Here they left their horses and circled 
westward around the timbered coves that 
come ultimately to the head of the Hol- 
lenger, below the last spruce-fringed 
fingers of the Big Burn itself. The first 
cove west of the Saddle is a maze of 
young aspen. In it Marion and Steve, 
only a few hundred yards from their 
horses, jumped deer. They snapped their 
guns to their shoulders. 

Clump ... clump-clump .. . clump- 
clump. The sound of running was definite 
and dainty. No brush-cracking, no long- 
jump crashes, no whip-whistles of ant- 
lers scraping the tangle of aspen twigs. 
Steve, in accordance with the accepted eti- 
quette of one’s first hunt, wabbled his 
gun shakily with buck fever. But Marion 
knew the sounds: does and fawns, ten 
to one. He leaped up the hill to a fallen 
log, climbed it, and from there saw four 
big-eared, brown-gray forms shuttle out 
of the aspen to an open slope over on 
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the next ridge, where they all paused. 

Does! No, there’s a buck! Leetle fel- 
ler! Marion raised his gun, and then 
lowered it. He had come far. A little 
chivatito like that wouldn’t be half worth 
the trip. He would wait for a big ‘un. 

“Quick, Steve!” 

The kid, unused to 10,000-foot altitudes, 
labored up beside him—just too late to 
see the last cream-colored rump bobble 
into the timber out of sight. 

Marion was surprised to find his own 
pulses pounding. He hadn’t seen a deer 
for years—in fact, probably not since 
that year he had shot away a fistful of 
cartridges at the Goliath of them all, 
here in this same cove. It was good to 
feel the old excitement again. Even this 
glimpse of a bunch of does in the first 
glints of sunrise was encouraging. It 
brought him up on his toes. It whetted 
his hunter’s instinct afresh. 

It was still early. He and Steve pussy- 
footed swiftly on around the head of 
the cove, where young spruces were re- 
timbering the old burn. They had grown 
unbelievably since he saw them _ last. 
Among them he found buck tracks. Big 
ones. 

“Come on, Steve! Easy—easy! Quiet! 
Attaboy !” 

They slanted up out of the cove and 
shadowed silently into the spruce and 
fir that blackened the steeps, toward the 
benchy creek heads below the Big Burn. 
Marion could glimpse the great Blue 
Rock Point up in the Burn now. It 
was there he had sat to wait the time 
old Harv had bounced the big crippled 
chivato out of the aspen below. He could 
glimpse movement up there now—man 
movement, 

“Lucky devils!” 


HERE were bound to be bucks up 

there. Momentarily he expected to 
hear the echoing crack of rifle shots 
from Harry and Gus. All the tracks 
here in the timber seemed to be travel- 
ers. Not many beds. Little chance to find 
one browsing here. He dropped lower 
down to rim along a slight ledge over- 
looking grass-thick aspen groves below. 
He told Steve to keep in sight of him 
and follow along through the timber 
above the ledge. For a futile half hour 


Below: The little fellow that Marion drove 
out of the timber for Elliott 


A Mule Deer Marathon 


they soft-stepped it along the steep, con- 
touring into cafion heads and out again. 
No deer, not even does. 

The sun was getting high. That gamy 
feel of early morning was waning. The 
best of the day was slipping rapidly 
away. Marion dropped gloomily down 
into a bit of grassy cove where he could 
no longer glimpse the tantalizing benches 
and points of the Burn, more than half 
a mile away. 


SUDDEN = sound—distant, muffled, 
vague, yet sharply recognizable as 

a shot—came echoing ominously through 
the timber tops. A greenhorn might not 
even have heard it, but Marion knew 
the way of rifle cracks that spang out 
sharply in a high, open place and then 
get muffled into uncertainty by the tim- 
ber. Unmistakably he placed the shot as 
coming from beyond the high point in 
the Burn. One lone shot. Somebody— 
Harry like as not—had downed his meat. 
Marion scrambled back up out of the 
cove and sped to a little rock jutting, 
where, tiptoe, he could catch a flash of 





old Blue Point through the etchy lines 
of spruce and fir tops. Pong! Pong-pong! 
Three more shots. Out of nowhere there 
appeared a bit of moving gray far up 
the point. Even at that distance the 
movement was unmistakable. Deer! 

In a half hurried trot, he came on down 
to a jut of rocky sky-line and stopped a 
moment in lordly silhouette. More than 
half a mile away he was, yet one look 
set Marion’s heart to pounding, for 
never in his life had he seen a buck 
that looked so big, so kingly. Up came 
his rifle instinctively. Then he lowered 
it. Too far to shoot. 

Pong! From somewhere over beyond 
the buck came the deadly sound. Almost 
before it reached his ears, Marion saw 
the great buck leap high and swing down 
eastward off the point, running in fine, 
hurdling leaps through the maze of fallen 
timber that crisscrossed the benches. 

“They've missed him!” 

The buck slowed to a long-legged trot 
and turned at a slant eastward. Obviously 
he was heading for the cover of timber 
lower down. Already there were flashes 





Above: Back at the ranch with the record 
buck of the Sangre de Cristos 


when Marion could no longer see him. 

It had all happened in no more time 
than the shake of a lamb’s tail. Without 
stopping for a word to Steve, without 
care, caution or consideration, Marion 
struck out, running and leaping like a 
snow-shoe rabbit through the timber 
toward where the buck was headed. 

It was a cruel, loose-rocked slope— 
steep-slanted as a roof, crisscrossed with 
windfalls, and clumped with tangles of 
close-grown timber. But somewhere, 
half a mile or so away, Marion knew 
it would open at a benchy jump-off to 
a little cafion with open benches beyond. 
Below that, a flash of scant aspen and 
a mottled scattering of firs with open 
spaces before there would be deep timber 
for the buck to hide in. If he could only 
make it there in time! 

He crashed through a windfall and 
scrambled out with ripped trouser legs 
and flying bootlaces. Dead spruce twigs 
clawed his face. Loose rocks staggered 
him like a blind man drunk. Bootlaces 
tripped him down. He lost sight of the 
buck entirely as he plunged through a 
thicket, but (Continued on page 105) 
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Mary's Girt 


A story of the field trials, in which a negro’s unpedigreed setter runs in the big race 


By 
WILLIAM H. HOBSON 


THE STORY SO FAR 


Bill Jackson, an old darky dog trainer, 
is heavily in debt to Don Fuller, a schem- 
ing banker. In the past Bill trained many 
champions for Colonel Chesterton. Since 
the Colonel’s death the world has been 
hard on Bill. Fuller wants a white setter 
which belongs to Aunt Mary, Bill’s wife. 
With the aid of Doctor Taylor, an old 
friend of the Colonel’s, Bill plans to enter 
this setter, Mary’s Girl, in the National 
Championship. The Doctor hopes some 
one may take a fancy to the dog and pay 
Bill enough for her to get him out of debt. 


PART II 


N the evening of the ninth of 
January, Dr. Taylor, accompan- 
ied by Bill and Mary’s Girl, 


pulled up in front of the Grand 
Junction Hotel, where the drawing for 
the National Championship was scheduled 
to take place. Bill remained in the car, 
while the Doctor made his way through 
the crowded lobby, dense with smoke. 
Of seventeen entries, Mary’s Girl drew 
brace eight, with a dog named Typhoon 
as a running mate. 

A friend informed the Doctor : “Typhoon 
is a great pointer, Doc. He’s a big lemon 
and white fellow. I saw him win the 
Subscription Stake of The Continental 
last year, and he was runner-up to Mani- 
toba Jack in the All-Age Stake of the 
All-America Club last week. But you can’t 
compare him with that Jack dog. I ain't 
never seen a dog like him.” 

The Doctor’s friend turned to the sport- 
ing sheet of the Memphis Times, and 
pointed out a blurred picture of Typhoon 
and Manitoba Jack. The Doctor glanced 
at the headlines: “ANNUAL Biro Doc 
CLassic Opens To-MorROw—MANITOBA 
Jack, Potnter, Favorep To WIN.” 

From the special dispatch, the Doctor 
read: “With the All-America and The 
United States Field Trials just completed, 
the eyes of the field-trial world are now 
concentrated on the National Champion- 
ship, the outcome of which will determine 
the next wearer of the bird-dog crown. 
The little village of Grand Junction, for 
fifty years the Mecca of bird-dog men, 
buzzed with excitement to-day, as dog fans 
swooped down on the already crowded 
community. The hospitable Southerners 
have thrown open their homes and 
made every facility available for the ac- 
commodation of the visitors. There is not 
a vacant cot within miles of the village. 

“Mr. Henry Avery, the president of 
The National Championship Field Trial 
Association, will, as usual, be host to the 
officials of the association at his winter 
home on the extensive Avery preserve, 
where the championship will be staged. 

“With seventeen entries and three hour 
heats, it will require at least four and 
one-half days to run off the stake, for only 
two braces, four dogs, can run in a day. 
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“As the writer mingled to-day among 
the crowds of owners, trainers, handlers, 
kennel boys and spectators, it seemed to 
be the consensus of opinion that the point- 
er Manitoba Jack, winner of fifteen stakes 
in as many starts, will be the next cham- 
piom. ... 

The Doctor returned to the car and 
found Bill nodding in the back seat, with 
Mary’s Girl’s head resting in her master’s 


ap. 

“Well, Bill,” he said, “Mary’s Girl 
won't run until the afternoon of the fourth 
day, and Manitoba Jack drew a bye. So, 
inasmuch as you have a place to stay near 
Mr. Avery’s, I'll leave you here and re- 
turn Thursday. I want to see your bitch 
run, and also Manitoba Jack on the fifth 
day, if I—” 

“Yas, suh, but yuh didn’t say whut dawg 
de Gal’s paired wid.” 

“Oh, yes,” the Doctor explained. “A 
dog named Typhoon. They say he’s a 
great pointer, but not quite the equal 
of Manitoba Jack.” 

Bill sat silent, as if he had wished for 
a less dangerous competitor. “Coulder 
been worse,” he said under his breath. 


URING the first three days of the 
trial, Bill gave Mary’s Girl a daily 
workout for an hour to keep her in con- 
dition for the race. He didn’t even go over 
to the trials. It was so different now with- 
out the Colonel. He didn’t like to be seen 
by old acquaintances, who would note 
the homely contrast between his patched 
hunting suit of to-day and Colonel Ches- 
terton’s well-dressed Bill. Besides, some 
one from Huntsville might see him there 
and inform Don Fuller. That would only 
complicate affairs. 

Shortly before noon of the fourth day, 
the Doctor returned, picked up Bill, and 
drove down the road to the Avery pre- 
serve. They went up the cedar-bordered 
driveway through the front grove, turned 
off a hundred yards from the white colo- 
nial mansion, and drove into the wooded 
horse lot. It was crowded to its capacity 
with mud-spattered automobiles showing 


license plates from many states of the 
Union. 

The Doctor left Bill at the car. Pres- 
ently he returned, his brow knitted. 
“Looks worse than ever, Bill. The secre- 
tary informs me that Typhoon can’t run. 
He got a very bad wire cut yesterday 
while his handler was exercising him. 
They’ve scratched his name and Manitoba 
= be moved up to run with Mary’s 

irl. 

“Well, suh, we'll do de best we kin,” 
replied Bill, scratching his head. 


HE Doctor returned to the secretary’s 

crowded tent. Over his shoulder, a tall, 
dapper, young sportsman read aloud the 
entry list on the bulletin board: “Mary’s 
Girl. Owner, Mary C. Jackson; handler, 
William Tecumseh Jackson.” The sports- 
man then turned to an elderly companion 
and asked, “What’s the dog’s record, and 
who’s Jackson?” 

The elderly man laughed. “Never heard 
of the dog, Mr. Wiley, but every old- 
timer knows Bill Jackson, Colonel Ches- 
terton’s old nigger trainer and handler.” 

“A negro handler this far South? You 
mean to tell me that this association will 
permit a nigger to handle—” 

“Yes, sir,” the elderly man explained. 
“Bill Jackson was long ago accepted in 
the field-trial fraternity. He’s black as 
the ace of spades, but on the inside he’s 
white as snow. Everybody loved Bill who 
knew him, and they respected him as a 
handler. I first handled against him in 
the chicken trials on the Dakota prairies 
many years ago. At that time he was a 
helper of the Colonel’s. His handler, Mike 
O’Brien, came down with pneumonia, and 
the Colonel had a sprained ankle. So we 
all consented to the Colonel’s emergency 
request that Bill be allowed to handle 
Becky Chesterton. Becky won the All- 
America on chickens that year. After 
that, Bill handled many Chesterton cham- 
pions; and so far as I know, no one ever 
drew the color line on him. Not in this 
association, anyhow.” 

On his way back to the car, the Doctor 
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saw Bill standing in a circle of friends. 
It was as if an all-American football 
alumnus had returned to his Alma Mater. 
The Doctor took Jimmy Wright, an old 
field-trial friend of Colonel Chesterton’s, 
by the arm and confided to him Bill’s plan 
to get Mary’s Girl before the gallery, in 
order to sell her for enough to pay off 
the mortgage on his little home place. 

Jimmy wrinkled his brow and scratched 


his chin. “There’s just three reasons for 
my thinkin’ old Bill is goin’ to be disap- 
pointed: First, she’s a setter, an’ they’ve 
slipped too far since La Besita won; 
second, she ain’t pedigreed, and third, 
she’s down against the greatest living bird 
dog. A dog put down with Jack ain't 
goin’ to find many birds.” 

The Doctor interrupted. “Lemme call 
Bill over. I want him to hear this.” 

The old handler responded to the crook 
of the Doctor’s finger. 

“Bill, I want you to hear what Mr. 
Wright says about Jack, so you'll know 
what to expect.” : 

Jimmy Wright continued: “I was just 
sayin’ that Manitoba Jack’s hell on wheels, 
Bill. He’s never lost a race. I saw him 
make his debut as a derby two years 
ago, when he ran off with the American 
Field Futurity. Right after that, Frank 
Harris bought him for $2,000. Since 
then, he’s won fourteen firsts in eighteen 
starts, and he’s changed hands twice. Af- 
ter winning the All-America Chicken 
Championship last fall, that young mil- 
lionaire Wiley from Chicago bought him 
for $7,500. Course, money couldn’t buy 
him now. Joe Vance told me this morn- 
ing that Wiley’s goin’ to retire him to 
the stud after he wins his crown to-day.” 

Bill stood silent, listening attentively. 
Indecipherable thoughts passed, but his 


Mary’s Girl 


face remained as motionless as a sculp- 
tured Caesar’s. 

The Doctor spoke up: “Better take her 
out and walk her around, Bill. It’s quarter 
of one. There come the 
judges, and everybody is 
mounting.” 

Bill looked up. “Yas, suh, 
ah reckon so.” 

He opened the rear door of 


Bill looked over at the champion. Pho- 
tographers and movie men were taking 
shots of him from every angle 


the car and whistled. Mary’s Girl jumped 
out. Bill snapped a leash on her collar 
and led her around. 

“She’s a pretty little thing!” exclaimed 
Jimmy. “She’d be snow white but for 
those few black flecks on her chest and 


“Yes,” agreed another old-timer, “she’s 
got a good head. It’s long and lean with 
perfect depth of muzzle, and look at those 
well-hung ears.” 

Jimmy ran his hands up and down her 
back, commenting: “Look how her neck 
tapers into shoulders; and with her deep 
chest, well-sprung ribs and strong loin, 
she ought to have speed and endurance.” 

An automobile approached. 

“Here comes Manitoba Jack!” ex- 
claimed Jimmy. 

A helper jumped off the front seat of 
a specially designed delivery truck, un- 
locked the folding doors in the rear, and 
led out a large white and liver-colored 
pointer. Joe Vance, the handler, took the 
leash and wrapped it around his hand. 


RESENTLY a crowd surrounded the 

dog like flies around honey. Jack 
seemed to sense the importance of the 
occasion, for he strained against his leash. 
Photographers and movie cameramen took 
shots from every angle. 

Bill walked over and eyed Jack analyti- 
cally. He noted that the big fellow was 
in perfect condition. His ears, flanks and 
sharp-pointed tail showed the wear and 
tear of the many stakes he had successfully 
run earlier in the season as preliminaries 
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to the National Championship, the goal 
which his master had set to end the point- 
er’s active career. 

Weather conditions for a field trial were 
never more ideal. The crisp air was 
breathlessly still, every leaf hanging mo- 
tionless. A shower the night before, fol- 
lowed by a drop in the thermometer to 
the freezing point, had perfected scenting 
conditions. The midday sun smiled down 
from a cloudless sky. It was a day when 
the quail would surely be on the move 
and feeding in the open, where dogs 
should make numerous points. 

What was known as the afternoon 
course—just long enough for a three- 
hour heat—was to be used. This course, 
qpen and rolling with ideal cover for 
bob-white, offered as fine a piece of ter- 
rain as any bird dog or handler could 
ask for. Twenty thousand acres of land 
under scientific game management over 
a twenty-year period had made the pre- 
serve one of the finest quail grounds in 
the world. 

The marshal of the stake rode up and 
gave final instructions. Bill and Vance 
led their dogs out to the starting flag. 
It was the first time these two veterans 
had matched their skill as handlers of 
National Championship contestants. At a 
signal from the judges, both handlers 
slipped their leashes. “Get away!” And 
the race was on! 

Jack’s admirers, who comprised almost 
the entire gallery, thrilled with excite- 
ment at the sight of the big dog’s first 
cast. Like a (Continued on page 102) 
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Indian Methods 


By 


Mayor-Gen. HUGH 


AM often asked about “the Indian” 

and “the Indian language,” as if there 

were only one kind of Indian and one 

Indian language. The fact of the mat- 
ter is that there are many Indians and to 
be intelligible the question should pertain 
to some specific tribe variety or language. 
I know what is meant when the question 
is about the “timber Indian,” like the 
Iroquois, Cherokee or Chickasaw, who 
once inhabited the great forests of the 
East; or in reference to the “plains In- 
dian,” who inhabited the great plains east 
of the Rocky Mountains; or the “desert 
Indian,” like the Paiute or Digger In- 
dians of Utah and Nevada; or’ perhaps 
the fish-eaters, like the Chinook, who spent 
their lives in canoes at the mouth of the 
Columbia River of Oregon. 

These tribes lived in different environ- 
ments on different kinds of food; had 
different temperaments, different char- 
acters and modes of life. The Indians 
north of Mexico belonged to some fifty- 
six different linguistic families compris- 
ing some three hundred different dialects 
—from which it can readily be seen that 
one does not make himself intelligible 
when he asks about “the Indian” or “the 
Indian language.” 

I have myself had more or less to do 
at one time or another with members of 
every tribe on the plains of the buffalo, 
and am more familiar with them than 
with others of my acquaintance. I will 
here confine myself to a discussion of the 
methods of hunting of the plains tribes 
and their ideas of the conservs ation of 
game. This must be done in a very cur- 
sory manner, for the subject is a large 
one and my space is limited. 

I joined the Seventh Cavalry soon after 
the’ destruction of a large part of the 
Regiment with its Com- 
mander, Gen. A. 
Custer in battle with 
the Sioux on the Little 
Big Horn River, June 
25, 1876. My commis- na 2 » 
sion as Second Lieuten- 
ant, Seventh Cavalry, rT 
is dated June 26, 1876, Laat 
the day after the battle. 
I followed the fortunes 
of the Seventh Cavalry 
from the British line 
southward on_horse- 
back for many years— 
covering some twenty 
thousand miles—with- 
out ever missing an op- 
portunity to learn some- 
thing about the Indian 
and of the game, large 
and small, to be found 
in the West. 

The culture of the 
plains Indian was de- 
rived mainly from the 
buffalo, upon which he 
depended for his shelter, 
food and clothing, and his movements de- 
pended upon the movements of the buffalo 
in its constant travel in search of grass. 
When the plains Indian had buffalo meat, 
he was satisfied and needed little else. 
Few plains Indians ever ate birds or fish. 
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Was the early-day Indian 
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sco OF Hunting 


I have seen a Crow Indian completely nau- 
seated at the bare idea of eating a piece of 
Yellowstone trout, though members of 
other tribes would sometimes eat birds 
- fish when they could get nothing 
else. 

While I had run a few buffalo—with 
white and red friends or by myself—I 
never saw it done systematically until I 
reached the big Crow village on the Big 
Horn and Musselshell Rivers of Montana 
in the summer of 1877, the year of the 
Nez Percés war. The two divisions of 
River and Mountain Crows, comprising 
some 3,000 persons with 15,000 horses, 
were in that village. They used a vast 
amount of meat and grass, and had to 
move often in consequence. 


WAS on very friendly terms with the 

Crow chiefs and, desirous of finding 
out what a real buffalo horse was like, 
started a discussion among them as to 
who had the best buffalo horse in the 
tribe. It took a week to arrive at a deci- 
sion, but it was finally decided that Iron 
Bull’s horse was the best. Iron Bull was 
chief of the Mountain Crows. I borrowed 
this horse the next time a run was made. 
Later I rode the cream of the others, 
until I thought I knew what a real buf- 
falo horse was like. 

Those big Indian villages of plains 
tribes were difficult to keep supplied, and 
they were never kept together except 
when threatened by the enemy—the Sioux 
at that time. Small groups of lodges 
would try to run away to escape the dis- 
cipline of the large village, but the 
soldiers would follow, bring them back 
and “soldier” them for running away. 

The villages were governed by the coun- 
cil of old men through a military organi- 





Underwood & Underwood 
smokes the pipe of peace at the Second National Indian . 


Congress at Spokane, Washington 


zation of soldiers, which would be put in 
charge of the police and government of 
the camp. The soldiers kept order, watch- 
ed the trend of the buffalo and supervised 
the buffalo runs on certain days agreed 
upon by the council. All hunting was for- 


bidden at any other time lest the buffalo 
be driven far away. It was a great hard- 
ship for the old, the decrepit, the sick and 
crippled to be obliged to travel long dis- 
tances to get in touch with the buffalo 
once more. Every effort was made, there- 
fore, to keep the buffalo undisturbed near 
the village. 

If any one should fire at an antelope, 
for instance, or anything else on an off 
day, the soldiers would bring him back 
and “soldier” him. Sometimes a man 
would get stubborn for some reason and 
go out for meat. Looking all around and 
seeing nobody, he would think himself 
alone. If he fired at anything, he would be 
surprised on seeing the soldiers coming 
up out of the ravines as if they had 
appeared from under the earth. The 
soldiers would promptly surround him, 
shoot his pony, slit his lodge cover 
into ribbons, break his weapon and end 
by whipping him over the back with a 
stout bow. 

This was to prevent the shelter, food 
and clothing of the tribe from being driven 
away. This punishment was nct meted 
out by the individual; it was the act of 
the tribe for its own preservation. To 
“soldier kill” was not a murder, but an 
execution; to “soldier do” a thing was 
the act of the tribe. 

The buffalo running on the days agreed 
upon was done in concert by everybody 
who wanted meat. It was conducted with 
great ceremony under the supervision of 
the soldiers, who would first select a small, 
isolated bunch of buffalo as far away 
from the main herd as possible. All 
would assemble, mounted, behind the near- 
est ridge at the proper time and place, 
with the wind in the right direction. The 
more eager and unruly spirits would be 


held back by the sol- 
diers until all were 
ready and the word 


given. Then all would 
dash over the ridge at 
full speed together, sur- 
round the herd and kill 
every one if possible, 
leaving none to get away 
to alarm the main herd. 


HE women would 

come on the field 
with their dog and horse 
travois to skin and dress 
the dead animals and 
transport the meat and 
hides to the village. 
There the old and de- 
crepit would be taken 
care of, and everybody 
would have meat. 

have never seen 
any people as_ happy 
and contented, so full 
of the joy of life, as an 
Indian village near 
the buffalo. In the 
primitive times it was the aim to kill no 
more than was necessary for their own 
use, and the Indian was very bitter about 
the way the white man wasted their food. 
But later, when the white traders came 
into the country with their strange, new 
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A Crow Indian of today in full regalia, one of the last of a disappearing race 


wares, the Indians were urged to kill all 
the beaver and buffalo they could in or- 
der to purchase these things, which they 
soon became dependent on—guns, am- 
munition, axes, blankets, sugar, coffee, etc. 

3ut even then the number of the buf- 
falo killed by the Indian made no ap- 
preciable effect on the annual increase of 
the vast numbers that ranged the West 
from Mexico to the Great Slave Lake 
of Canada. What finally destroyed the 
buffalo was the railway, which furnished 
the cheap transportation of hides to the 
markets of the East, by which it was pos- 
sible to make a dollar on a hide. This 


‘e 


spelled the end of the buffalo, which came 
in the spring of 1 

I spent a month the previous winter 
in the Short Pine Hills, northeast of the 
Black Hills of Dakota, sending buffalo 
meat in fo my Troop M, Seventh Cavalry, 
to replace their salt meat, sold in the mines 
of Deadwood, fifteen miles from our post 
of Fort Meade. At that time there were 
between two and three thousand men on 
the range killing buffalo for their hides, 
which were hauled to the Northern 
Pacific Railway in wagons. 

Many stands were made of from ten 
to one hundred buffalo. The cold ofter 
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set the hides before the first half dozen 
were skinned. The rest were then aban- 
doned without taking even the tongues. 
This wanton slaughter and waste soon 
put an end to the buffalo. 

Major James McLaughlin, the Vet- 
eran Indian Inspector, then the Agent 
for the Sioux at Standing Rock, took the 
Sioux of his Agency to the head of Grand 
River on their reservation, where they 
killed 5,000 head, saving all the meat and 
robes. This was the end, June, 1883. 

Many said they had all gone up into 
Canada. The Indians said the buffalo were 
worn out with (Continued on page 61) 
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ucks ona Prairie Pond 


How an Ilhnois sportsman furnishes geod shooting to his friends 


HEN Frank sends me one of 

his handsome, engraved invita- 

tions informing me that his au- 

tumn cafeteria for the ducks is 
going to be opened with appropriate fes- 
tivities and that my presence is requested, 
you know what I do. Exactly! I load up 
the old gas buggy, stow the ‘little cannon 
in the back, toss in the boots and the old 
clothes, and away we go to the Illinois 
River shooting country where Frank has 
duck shooting a la carte. Put in 
your order, and you can always get 
it—with trimmings. 

If you and I were to diagnose 
one of these hunts with Frank, we 
would divide the experience into 
several parts, which after all is 
exactly what hunters do when the 
hunt is over. They sit down to live 
over again the day in the blind. 
That is when the fun, the shooting, 
the thrills of the day are separated 
until one has the laughs and jokes 
catalogued, the new things learned 
about duck hunting noted, the un- 
usual shots tabulated, and last but 
not least the joy of comradeship 
with pal and dog side by side in a 
duck blind thoroughly appreciated. 

Last year’s hunt with Frank 
was—Well, just keep right on, 
mate, and I'll tell you what you can 
learn about duck hunting over a 
prairie pond. Old Dead Shot, as 
we call him, because he throws a 
mean shell, has six lovely ponds on 
his extensive acreage near Morris, 
Illinois. And how the ducks do love 
to frolic in these holes! 

I was invited down to give the 
speech of welcome to the black 
mallards, greenheads, teal, pintails 
and other puddle ducks that at- 
tended the grand opening of the 
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cafeteria. Frank took me out to restaurant 
number one immediately, although Round 
Pond was our ultimate destination. But 
pond number one was on the way; so we 
steered the bus down through a meadow 
and then into a grain field. The flat Illi- 
nois prairie stretched away for miles in 
every direction. 

“Now there’s a pond just a few hundred 
yards to the right,” said Frank. “You 
can’t see the water because the weeds are 


The first shot—three minutes after sunrise 





so high. You and Porky take your guns, 
and give this place a rush. Ought to get 
a blue-winged teal or two here before we 
go on to Round Pond.” 

Porky, manager of the duck cafeterias 
and Frank's right-hand man, gave me a 
wink as he handed over my 16-gauge. 
Then we started for the pond. Tall grass, 
then cattails, a short sprint, and then we 
rose up. Apparently nothing doing so 
early in the afternoon. Suddenly a pair 
of bluewings shot into flight away 
over to the right. Porky touched 
off one. I missed a snap-shot with 
the right, but downed the other with 
the left barrel. A fair start. 

Back in the car, Frank explained 
how he got thousands of mallards 
to that little pond, which wasn't 
more than a hundred yards long. 
Buckwheat did the trick. 

“Plenty of food near by, no early- 
morning and no late-evening shoot- 
ing, and rest days after hard shoot- 
ing are the three secrets of getting 
thousands of birds into these prairie 
ponds,” said Frank. “I plant buck- 
wheat in the fields near by, so there 
is always plenty of food for birds. 


ME days you see 3,000 to 
5,000 ducks rise up from one of 
these fields, and every one has in- 
haled enough wheat to sink any 
ordinary bird. In lieu of natural 
foods I have found buckwheat the 
greatest food attraction that can be 
offered mallards and pintails. Corn 
is good, but not equal to wheat. 
There are practically no natural 
duck foods left down here any 
more; so we have to get into the 
cafeteria business in order to give 
the birds a square meal.” 
We travelled over a gently roll- 
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ing meadow dotted with shorthorn cattle, 
and then “All out! Far as we go,” sang 
Frank. 

Round Pond, the scene of the big party, 
was just a few yards ahead. Porky shoul- 
dered the guns and decoys, and in less than 
five minutes we were looking over Round 
Pond and its guests. And how you and 
I love those green-headed guests on an 
autumn day! You know the kind—mal- 
lards. 


HERE they were, four hundred 

strong, on Round Pond when I 
stepped up and said, “Unaccustomed as 
I am to public speaking—” 

And then whirr-rrr! Four hundred 
pairs of wings began beating, and away 
went the mallards, with a few teal and 
pintails in the gang. 

Queen, Frank’s intelligent Irish spaniel 
and veteran of many a duck battle, glanced 
around at us with a disappointed look 
in her eyes as this wonderful bunch of 
birds winged away unmolested. “Where 
are the guns?” was what she tried to ask. 

Frank answered this implied question. 
“No shooting immediately following the 
address of welcome. If you want birds 
on a shooting pond, you can’t pot ’em 
when you come up and then expect these 
wise old greenheads to come back. Noth- 
ing doing! Those birds that went away 
are not scared. They'll be back. Let’s 
get set for the party.” 

On the sloping bank overlooking the 
broad pond we saw a neat little blind. 
This hide-out consisted of one hole wide 
enough for two shooters to sit down 
comfortably. Wire netting, filled with 
vegetation, extended across the front and 
partly over the hole. This effectively 
screened the hunters from the birds. 


Ducks on a Prairie Pond 


“This is going to be our ringside seat,” 
said Frank. 

But what of Porky? He was slated 
for the crude blind located away out in 
the center of the pond, which, pretty well 
filled up with tules and cattails, offered 
an excellent set-up for a blind. This hide 
was a little to our left and out of gun 
range. But Porky cast a dubious eye at 
us when he got his orders to get set in 
this parking place. And when we remarked 
that it was too bad he didn’t have his 
tin suit with him, the stuff was off. Porky 
didn’t trust us. He figured that our bat- 
tery might swing on him during the 
bombardment. But he got in after the 
decoys had been set, and there we were. 

To our left was a pen of live decoys. 
Some were in the wire enclosure, and 
others were out saying hello to the block 
decoys. The wind was right, and the 
incoming birds would give us the best 
play, although Porky ought to get plenty 
of shots. Queen crouched behind us, whim- 
pering every now and then because she 
wanted action. 

Away back of us on the prairie 
we could see a flock of twenty birds 
wheeling and swinging over another of 
Frank’s ponds. Wham! A shotgun spoke 
down by the Illinois. 

“Here we are,” said Frank as three 
mallards appeared out of the blue and 
steered for our garden party. 


ORKY ducked. So did we. Pretty sight, 
those birds circling to give us the 
once-over. You know how the chills run 
up and down your spine as you watch ’em. 
That’s the way I felt as I fingered the 
old cannon and waited for Frank to say 
when. 
“Let’s go!” he whispered just as the 


trio of birds swept up to us for a final 
swing around. 

We popped out of the trench. Frank, 
as usual, had a bird lined up and had 
shot before I was on one. His went down. 
I nailed the second by almost stretching 
my spinal column out of line, and then 
bingo! My gun spoke again, and the third 
sideslipped. Hit, but still going. Frank 
socked him again, and we had three to 
start. Queen galloped around, as happy 
as a lark because she had something to 
do. 

“Did it rain over your way, Porky?” 
I called out after the shooting was over. 

“No, it didn’t rain close, but you guys 
want to watch your shooting. I could 
hear the shot drop in the water to my 
right,” replied poor Porky, who began to 
moan again for his tin suit. 


LONE baldpate, quite a surprise vis- 

itor, came in next. I took the 
shot as he turned to go down-wind. All 
I had to do was to shoot ahead and let 
this drake run into the barrage. He 
dropped stone-dead, and Queen rushed 
into the water to retrieve again. 

Then came a real shooting bee, with 
Porky crawling into a hole and pulling 
the hole after him. Five birds swept up 
from the river bottom. They were wary. 
Two were black mallards—plump, over- 
weight rascals. The whole bunch seemed 
to disagree as to how many times they 
would go around the race-track before 
dropping down within range. Moreover, 
they didn’t get together on where they 
would hit the chow line. Result: our 
battery was puzzled. 

As soon as three gave us the right set- 
up, Frank said, “Up and at ’em!” 

We figured (Continued on page 101) 


“Watch em, Queen! They’re coming!” Frank rising to take a pair of blue-winged teal 














Bassing With Fly Rods 


A practical article for the fisherman—one that will help him catch fish 


OODY as a prima donna, scrap- 

py as a lynx and tricky to the 

last gasp is the true black bass, 

dubbed “the gamest fish that 
swims” by the late Dr. Henshall. Every 
kind of lure, both natural and artificial, 
is tried out on him with more or less suc- 
cess when he is on the feed and with no 
success at all if he does not choose. 
Usually it is the latter case, leaving about 
90 per cent of our angling ego drifting 
out in the wake of the boat as we pull into 
the evening dock. 

On those fewer but more memorable 
occasions, Mr. Blackie throws caution to 
the winds, smashing away at wooden min- 
nows, pork rind lures, frogs, live minnows 
and numerous other business-like go-get- 
ters which make him either angry or in- 
clined to dine. You cannot prove which it 
is. I have long since given up the problem. 

The bait-casting rod and quadruple mul- 
tiple reel, used in conjunction with 
weighted lures, will furnish one sport 
royal when lined up with bass. However, 
this article deals with fly rods, bass bugs, 
either feathered or cork, spinners and 
other very light do-hickies as well as 
natural bait lures. The willowy wand, 
single-action reel, enameled line and fine 
leader play a very important part in many 
a successful angling experience on lake or 
stream where the bass wax strong, fight 


By E. R. PHILLIPS 


hard and give many thrills before a wait- 
ing net spells finis. 

It takes a strong, well-made fly rod to 
handle three pounds of  cussedness, 
strength and trickiness properly inter- 
mingled. This accounts for the fact that 
I use a hand-made split bamboo fly rod 
measuring nine feet and tipping the beam 
at six ounces. It has an agate first guide 
and tungsten steel tops, which allow the 
size D tapered line to slip through with 
the minimum amount of friction when 
laying out a sixty-foot cast. It also does 
well indeed for spinners of moderate size, 
the very popular bucktails, feathered min- 
nows and cork body bugs, 
and is an excellent tool 
for still-fishing with night- 
walkers, crawfish, hell- 
grammites and bass bugs, 
so often referred to as 
“what-is-its” by the natives. 
With such a rod, you may 
handle the largest bass with extreme ease 
and still get a world of pleasure out of 
the battle. 

Fishing with feathered minnows is a 
separate and distinct method that should 
be given a lot of study. We may be ex- 
perts with the wet fly or spinner, and just 
the reverse with these floaters that lure 
monster fish when properly manipulated. 
It is a treat to watch tHe initiated tease a 


There is no finer fishing than the small-mouth bass taken with a fly rod 








bass for the better part of half an hour 
before it swirls up, gobbles the lure and 
starts for parts unknown. There is no 
doubt that the buggy-looking artificials, 
when made to do their stuff, register big- 
ger kills than the ordinary wet flies. 

It is plain that the methods of using 
them on one lake or stream differ from 
their effective use on other waters. I re- 
call one lake that gives up good catches 
when the bugs are cast and instantly re- 
trieved with short, sharp jerks of the 
line or twitches of the rod’s tip. 

On several other lakes where small- and 
large-mouths live in perfect amity and 
about equal numbers, 
the lure should be cast, 
allowed to lie, made to 
move by wiggling the 
rod’s tip and then per- 
mitted once more to 
rest at ease. Five and 
sometimes even ten or 
fifteen minutes of this kind of rod work 
will bring up fish from the twenty feet 
distant bottom. In fact, I have seen bass 
slowly rise in a barely perceptible manner, 
and then, just as the caster was about to 
pass that spot up, take the tantalizing bit 
of cork and feathers solidly and deep. 

Colors, too, play an important part. One 
day the fish are attracted by a red and 
white lure. Again, solid brown. At other 
times, white and green. Yellow and red or 
orange and black get the most encores. 
It is advisable to carry a full variety of 
colors and shapes. Ninety per cent of them 
will not be needed any one day, though 
the time frequently comes when just the 
pattern we have not is the only lure 
needed to get a good bag. Then we would 
be glad to give a ten-dollar bill for it. 

There are times when gold or silver 
single-blade spinners about the size of 
the thumb nail, snapped on a ringed single- 
hook bucktail or feathered fly, serve their 
purpose well. When cast forty or fifty 
feet and retrieved just fast enough for the 
spinner to revolve slowly, they lure not 
only bass, but pickerel, great northern pike 
and perch as well. The fly should have 
a 1/0 hook for the larger species and a 
number six for the perch. This bait is 
very deadly on rivers, where it should be 
laid out directly across current and then 
retrieved jerkily, thus simulating the ac- 
tion of a wounded minnow. 


HEN fishing the Delaware and 
Susquehanna Rivers, I have on sev- 
eral occasions hooked and released more 
than my limit of bass with one of these 
small spoons attached to a size 1/0 ringed 
Parmacheene Belle streamer fly. The best 
months for.spinner bass fishing on the 
above-mentioned . streams are July and 
September. Then the caster may put out 
a light anchor and slowly drift down 
through the rifts, laying his lure into the 
deep swirls and pockets that frequently are 
the abiding places of huge bass. A sleek 
fish of eighteen inches means adept rod 
handling in fast water if its landing is to 
be effected. 
Streamer flies have become very popular 
the last few years, and they now grace the 











fly book of practically every bass angler 
who wields a long rod. The long hackle 
wings, extending about two inches below 
the hooks, flutter and wiggle attractively 
when retrieved properly. These are used 
singly in conjunction with a fairly heavy 
six-foot leader, being stripped in like a 
regular wet fly. 
When shallow water is encountered, 

is seldom necessary to permit the fly bs 
submerge more than six inches; but when 
the rodster is fishing in ten or fifteen feet 
of water, it is advisable to allow it to 
sink two or three feet before starting a 
jerky retrieve. Of course, there is no set 
rule or method of manipulation. The suc- 
cessful trick of to-day more than likely 
proves itself to be the failure of tomorrow. 


T is a distinct art to handle a couple 
of wet flies to the best advantage. One 

dyed-in-the-wool up-stater, who knew all 
the bass in that section by their first 
names, favored just eight patterns. They 
were Governor, Professor, Ruben Wood, 
Parmacheene Belle, Black Gnat, Grizzly 
King, Seth Green and Lord Baltimore 
tied up on numbers six, four, two and 1/0 
hooks. These were used on a nine-foot 
single gut leader, with the dropper loop 
tied in the center. When stripping in line 
quickly, the end fly was about three inches 
under water and the dropper fly danced 
on the surface. That upper fly was deadly 
poison. 

His other trick consisted of casting so 
that the end fly lightly hooked shore 
vegetation. This enabled him to slap the 
water with the dropper fly until that loca- 
tion produced a fish or was fruitless after 
ten minutes of work. 

The selfsame type of rod is the ideal 
tool wher used in conjunction with a fifty- 
yard size G or H enameled line for cast- 
ing frogs, minnows and small chunks of 
pork or still-fishing with hellgrammites, 
crawfish or dragon-fly spawn, previously 
referred to as bass bugs. While the line 
may appear thin and weak, it tests much 
more than the 3-, 414- or 6-foot leader 
of single gut that usually breaks at less 
than a five-pound dead weight pull. It 
will sink quicker than one of larger 
diameter, and not snarl or kink in the 
manner that a raw or ordinary water- 
proofed silk line would. 

One may even troll with his fly rod, 
using small spinners in perfect safety, 
provided the rod is permitted to lie flat 
in the stern of the boat. It will not warp 
in this position, the strike occurring directly 
on the reel, which should have a good stiff 
click so the fish will hook itself. This form 
of working an artificial bait oftentimes 
proves more killing than ayy other. It is 
a fine stunt to do it always while rowing 
to an especially good location or when 
returning to the dock. There is no ques- 
tion but that the bait in the water catches 
the fish. 

Depths of water have a decided bearing 
on artificial-fly fishing. Shallow bodies of 
water produce the best catches by far. A 
small lure is in practically constant sight 
of the fish, whereas in twenty- or thirty- 
foot depths our fly or bass bug goes un- 
noticed on many a cast. Where ten or 
fifteen minutes of casting and manipula- 
tion may be necessary in a deep spot, two 
or three minutes would probably bring a 
rise in from four to six feet of water. 

There is one lake, not so far from New 
York City, that evidently breeds large- 
mouth bass faster than they are taken out. 
This body of water averages four feet in 
depth and is very weedy except at one end, 
where it boasts of ten feet of clear water. 
I have hooked, landed and released twenty 
bass i in one day via the bass bug, feathered 
minnow or bass fly route in both the deep, 
clear section and the lily-pad and weed- 


-leader. I had _ previously 
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covered shallow parts along the shores. 

I recall one red-hot mid-August day. 
The lake was working, and “pea soup” 
was one angler’s apt description of the 
water’s condition. As we stepped into our 
boat several disgusted anglers reclining 
on the hotel veranda gave us a hearty 
laugh. Not at all daunted, my pal pulled 
for open water, which proved to be a 
torturous channel fringed by patches of 
weeds and lily-pads under a glowering 
sun. The thermometer was 90 in the shade, 
and the water like glass. Conditions did 
look black indeed. 

Just as we were passing a weed patch 
I saw a large fly alight there. Almost 
instantly the water raised ever so lightly, 
and the fly disappeared. Curiosity got the 
better of me, and in a jiffy a Ferguson 
fly was looped on the end of a six-foot 
twisted the 
feathered wing around until it covered the 
hook point, making it weedless. Only a 
thirty-foot cast was necessary to lay the 
fly where the live one had been. Im- 
mediately that same lift of the water, a 
solid set hook, and five minutes later three 
pounds of large-mouth bass lay in the net. 

For the next three hours we specialized 
on weed patches. Each one gave us a rise 
or a fish. In that time twenty-eight over- 
sized bass were caught and, for the most 
part, released. Evidently our quarry liked 
to rest in the shade and keep a comfortable 
lookout for the many flying insects that 
naturally came at rest within their reach. 
The day was red-hot, and the bass just 
converted the weed patches into nice para- 
sols, a it were. 

A No. 1 weedless hook tipped off with 
a piece of musky-sized prepared pork 
rind oftentimes lures big bass from the 
lily-pad or weed-lined shore. I have fre- 
quently landed my limit of Oswegos via 
this tie-up by simply casting in among 

the weeds and then 
slowly retrieving the 
lure in a jerky, ec- 
centric manner. 
Pickerel will find it 
just as enticing, sel- 
dom failing to give 
it a try at least. 


I shall never forget an experience at 
Eel Bay on the St. Lawrence River. It 
occurred some fifteen years ago, but as 
I lie back, with the old jimmy pipe aglow, 
there is the picture of this silvery river 
bathed in a blood-red mantle from an un- 
believably gorgeous sunset as our St. 
Lawrence skiff gently lifted the molten 
water at its bow and left a riot of perfectly 
blended colors at the stern. 

We were casting these selfsame pork 
rind strips sans a spinner as far as we 
could, allowing them to sink twelve inches 
or so and then starting the slow retrieve. 
Bass struck more often than not. It was 
just a succession of lively fights and liber- 
ations that ended as Dame Nature let 
down her ghostly curtain and wrote finis 
at the end of a perfect day. 

Again comes the thought of a chill 
October day. My host had taken me out 
on a Croton watershed lake not over a 
“whoop and a holler” from Broadway and 
the Roaring Forties. We were to still-fish 
with a new bait that was, according to my 
host, a killer for he bass with overlong 
wheelbases. 


HEN the can was opened, it dis- 
closed my old favorite, variously 
called bass or perch bugs, w hat-is-its and 
rightfully christened dragon-fly spawn. 
These soft, brown worms, about half the 
size of one’s thumb, are secured by raking 
up the grass from overflows where no fish 
lite exists. Here the dragon-fly spawns, and 
its larvae flourish until wings sprout and 
the aerial period of their existence com- 
mence. They are one of the most deadly 
bass baits that Dame Nature ever provided 
us with, netting good strings when all 
other natural lures do but little. 
Anchoring just off the edge of a bar 
in about twenty feet of water, we let 
down the bait attached to a No. 3 single 
gut Sproat hook until it just cleared bot- 
tom. Then developments were awaited. 
Just a tiny nibble made the fly tip nod. 
My strike was too slow, so I stripped in 
and put on a fresh bug, permitting it to 
sink into the same location. Soon came 
another faint bite, a quick lift, and I was 
the possessor (Continued on page 107) 








The large-mouth also furnishes prime sport for the 
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My folding chair was a comfort 


ITH vacation season at hand 

and a hunger for the mountains, 

we were attracted by a glori- 

ously colored picture in a rail- 
road ticket office. Making inquiries of 
an official who was also a ‘friend brought 
to my husband's office the artist whose 
work had aroused our interest. The result 
was immediate plans to repeat his trip 
with the same guide, same horses and 
the same love of the great outdoors. 

We were four—my husband and I and 
our two oldest boys, Jack and Bill. Our 
equipment was light, to the packer’s joy. 
It consisted of three sleeping bags, a 
double one and two single ones. The lat- 
ter two I improvised myself by whipping 
old army blankets together with heavy 
twine. Much experience in California out 
of doors camping has taught me the secret 
of the need of as much under one as over 
one. Indeed, inexperienced campers will 
tell you of their efforts to keep warm by 
piling blankets on top. Putting plenty un- 
derneath, one needs but light weight on 
top. 

Tach boy had his own rucksack with 
complete change of underwear, four pairs 
of wool socks, tooth brush and soft linen 
rags torn to handkerchief size that could 
be burned when used. A large suit-case 
contained the necessary sleeping clothes, 
changes for the two elders and the little 
odds and ends that would not fit into the 
small sacks. A heavy laundry bag that 
could be slung any place contained changes 
of shoes for all and the fisherman’s wad- 
ers, I being the fisherman of the party. 

Fishing rods, cameras and field-glasses 
completed our equipment. Oh, yes; 
must not forget the folding chair that 
rode the top ‘of the last pack. I tucked 
it in at home with a faint hope that our 
guide would somehow manage it. It was 
the incentive of much teasing as to my 
old age, but the male members of the 
party would hate to have me tell how 
often in the days that followed they had 
to be routed from that same chair. 

After a one-night stay at Yreka, the 
next day found us garaging our car at the 
packer’s ranch, knowing that for some 
days to come we were to be out of sound 
and sight of man-made machines. The 
ranch is thirteen miles up Scott River in 
Siskiyou County. The house is a stone’s 
throw from the stream, and an enticing 
swimming hole lies directly below the 
porch. Here one lingers, almost forgetting 
the fishing. We spent a lazy afternoon, 
the boys swimming while I christened 
my new waders and tried out a new rod. 

During a delicious farm dinner we 
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Where No 
Wheel Turns 


Packing through the Marble Mountains of northern 
California for fun and fish 


By VICTORIA FRENCH ALLEN 


listened to Hollis and his mother tell of 
the early pioneer days in this beautiful 
little valley. Mrs. Anderson had pioneered 
with her husband, helping to clear the 
land and raising a family at the same time. 
We sat long over the meal, the boys par- 
ticularly fascinated with the tales of 
mountain lions and bears. 

The packing of the horses began early 
the next morning. It is a fascinating 
procedure to watch, difficult and exacting 
to do. Bill and Jack had their first ex- 
perience in the new role of assistants 
to the head packer. The pack-saddles are 
cross-barred wooden affairs, with wooden 
pegs around which the ropes are tight- 
ened and held. Small canvas bags balance 
each other on either side, holding the 
canned goods and smaller articles, and 
on top of these begins the building up 
of what must be a perfectly balanced pack. 
Over all a canvas tarpaulin is stretched 
and tied to protect the pack from rain 
and the taut ropes from being cut by 
brush. When I saw my canvas folding 
chair being tucked under one of these 
covers, I felt we were ready. 


T seven-thirty our six horses were 
fording the river, ready for the steep 
climb up into the range we were to travel. 
Four horses carried packs, and the other 
two saddles. We came to know them by 
name and characteristics very early that 
day. There was Alla Loo, a big white 
mare that acted like a lunatic occasionally. 
She would wander off the trail, head the 
others off and make herself a general 
nuisance. Alkali, whom we called. Ike, 
had a thoroughbred mother, and he 
showed it in looks and intelligence. He 
was a sure-footed, clever, mountain trav- 
eler, a cow pony that knew those ranges 
like a book. Hollis told us that when he 
rode Alkali for cattle, the horse did half 
the work. I rode him on much of the 
trip and loved him. 

The boys and their father took turns 
riding Prim, a sure-footed, steady mare. 
There was Doc, who always liked to 
take off in the lead but who usually lost 
out finally because Minnie was ambitious 
to be the first into camp. Brownie com- 
pleted the mountain train that took us safe- 
ly in and out of Marble Mountain country. 

After we reached the summit, we 
dropped into a timbered flat, crossed it 
and came to Dry Lake Valley, where we 
made our first camp under a stately pine 
tree. Hollis dug out the fire site, and after 
the pack was unloaded he prepared the 
best lunch I ever ate. Hot vegetable soup 
was served with crisp crackers. Bully 
beef on bread and butter followed, topped 
off with canned pears and green tea. Now 
I have always had an antipathy for green 
tea, but if you want to break down a 
distaste for any particular food I recom- 
mend its use on a camping trip. The tea 


was as good as any I have ever tasted. 
As we chatted around the fire Hollis pro- 
duced some delicious pulled figs. We 
came to discover that some secret pack 
contained occasional surprises—a few 
bits of candy, perhaps some raisins, and 
joy of a boy’s stomach, a taste of de- 
licious fruit cake. The provisions for 
the trip were arranged by Hollis, so that 
each meal was a surprise to us all. 

After we had been in camp about two 
hours, the horses were turned loose to 
graze in the lush mountain meadow on 
the edge of which we were camped. I 
asked Hollis if they were not likely to 
start back down the trail to the ranch. 

“Say, any horse that would leave this 
kind of a camp with this kind of feed 
ought to be shot.” 

A young fir tree was felled for our 
beds. If you haven’t slept on a fir bough 
bed with your sleeping bag over the top, 
you haven't slept. The smaller boughs 
from the large limbs are trimmed off 
and laid on a level place, with crispy 
tips all pointing to the center. This is 
built up into a high, springy cushion, on 
which the double sleeping bag is laid. The 
single beds were built on a different plan. 
A shallow trench, single-bed width and 
length, was dug. Across this, pine boughs 
were laid, cushiony ends meeting criss- 
cross in the center, giving much the ef- 
fect of a hammock. All of our beds proved 
most comfortable. 

While the boys hiked up to the first 
snow bank we had seen I coaxed some 
chipmunks with crackers so that they 
came up to my feet. We spent a lazy af- 
ternoon reading and writing, and the boys 
came back full of tales of the birds and 
flowers they had seen. They had scared up 
a pair of mountain quail with their 
young, so yowng that they almost allowed 
the boys to touch them. 


UST at dusk, as we were admiring the 

glorious view of the Marble Mountains, 

a beautiful doe gave us our first glimpse 
of wild life. She leisurely grazed across 
an open place through the trees, look- 
ing up now and then but apparently un- 
concerned that we were intruding in her 
domain. 

At about a quarter to nine, without 
any ceremony Hollis remarked, “Well, 
folks, it’s time to go to bed.” 

And we did that very thing. 

Dad and I had the luxury of a tent 
pitched over our bed. Our pine boughs 
had been arranged between a _ ten-foot- 
high boulder and the camp pine tree. 
One corner of the tent was fastened to the 
tree, while the pack-saddle cinch rope was 
slung up and over the rock to fasten the 
other end. 

A friend had kindly loaned me a tent 
wall bag that proved the comfort of 
my life on the trip. I recommend it for 
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any one using a tent. It is a yard square, 


of khaki material, preferably canvas, 
with a series of pockets stitched on to 
it, two large ones at the bottom, three 
smaller ones in the middle and four small 
ones at the top. One pins it to the canvas 
side of a tent to hold all the odds and 
ends. When it is taken down, it folds up 
with the articles in it ready for imme- 
diate use, and in its folded condition fits 
into a bag. I have made one improvement 
in mine by putting snap fasteners at the 
top of each pocket. 

I think I went to sleep as my head 
touched the pillow. Here we were, 7,500 
feet above sea-level, with the cares and 
worries of life miles behind us. Just be- 
fore dawn I was awakened by Ben. 

“Give me the flash-light. There is some- 
thing on my feet.” 

There, in the circle of light, was a 
large porcupine. Now a porcupine is a 
poor beast to argue with because his 
quills are the last word, and our one idea 
was to persuade him to leave in a good 
humor. There was no chance to hit him 
or shoot him where he was, or we would 
have spent the next day extracting his 
weapons. The circle of light against our 
boulder made him afraid to move, but 
after we besought him firmly but po- 
litely several times he left. A little later 
we heard Hollis pursuing the same por- 
cupine. He had evidently desired to visit 
us all as a bed fellow, for in the morn- 
ing we found he had come within a few 
feet of the other beds. 


THOUGHT, “Here’s where my sleep 

ends,” but I was in slumberland again 
until the first noises of breakfast prepara- 
tion waked me. As we crawled out of 
our tent what a glorious sight met our 
eyes! The sun was not yet to be seen 
over the ridge to the east, but the dis- 
tant ridge to the west was brilliantly 
bright with sunlight. Marble Mountain 
glistened like a magnificent white monu- 
ment. Patches of snow gleamed and 
shimmered in the sunlight in a most fas- 
cinating way. 

Our chipmunk visitors proved most 
impertinent little fellows. They were all 
over the kitchen portion of camp and 
into the pack-saddle boxes, looking for 
food. They are dainty little creatures, sit- 
ting up on their hind legs to eat and 
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skittering their tails in an impish way 
when we moved. 

No duty was expected of me except to 
ride and walk and fish, and it was years 
since I had indulged in such luxury. 
Breakfast cleared away, the boys were 
off with our skipper to round up the 
horses. They came back riding bareback 
and each one leading a second horse. Bill’s 
mount attempted to carry him on down 
the home trail, but was soon headed back. 
Lessons in packing and cinching the packs 
were given, and one could not ask for 
neater outfits. 

I remarked that the packs looked small- 
er than the day before, and Hollis ex- 
plained that each day they are done a 
little better than the last. A mountain 
guide takes great pride in a pack that 
does not have to be re-adjusted during 
the day’s trip. 


E broke camp at nine, and took 

off straight up the ridge. Sud- 
denly a glimpse of three beautiful lakes 
was in view, two of them dropping out 
of sight as we dipped down over a little 
ridge and came straight to the third of 
the group, known as Deep Lake. Here 
we were to get our first fishing. I ad- 
mired the true sportsmanship of Hollis 
when he said, “Now, folks, this lake 
hasn’t been planted long; so the fish are 
still small. Let’s not take out more than 
one limit between us. That will give us a 
good taste and give them a chance for 
the coming years.” 

That was a splendid appeal to boys 
of impressionable years. Unless our 
younger generation is taught to obey the 
game laws, the paradise will not last. 

This was one of our most beautiful 
camping spots. An ice-cold spring, ap- 
parently flowing out of solid rock, was 
within stone’s throw of our camp, and 
a mountain meadow stream from Deep 
Lake circled it. The wind down the valley 
from the lake missed us because we were 
sheltered by a rising slope at the top 
of the camp. It was as if nature had 
planned it for a camp site, with its natural 
circle of trees for dining room, kitchen 
and wash room. 

We were now almost eight thousand 
feet in the sky. Here we began to see 
our first profusion of wild flowers, sixty- 
six varieties finally finding their way into 


our collection. The wild larkspur, a glo- 
rious shade of blue, grew taller than my 
head. The Indian paint brush was a bril- 
liant shade of red, not so bushy or vivid 
as those of the lower ranges. These made 
lovely splashes of color. 

We scared up a covey of grouse, and 
Hollis assured us that from then on he 
would show us plenty of game. We re- 
quested that he introduce only the varie- 
ties that did not attempt to sleep on our 
feet. Our steep trail down into Deep 
Lake Camp had been full of bear tracks; 
so we hoped to stir up some brown 
friends. 

The departure from our first night's 
camp had marked the beginning of my 
steps into country few women, if any, 
have been in before. Our second camp 
was along the shore of Deep Lake. There 
were actually four lakes in this group, 
three of them lying 500 feet above our 
camp. As the boys planned to hike to 
them the next day, we camped here for 
two nights. It meant a stiff climb into 
country where only three men have ever 
been. They had gone on forest protection 
work, Hollis having guided them. 

Another fir fell, victim to our comfort, 
and while this was being prepared I tried 
my hand at some fishing. The lake was 
very rough with a stiff breeze, and feed 
was plentiful. I did not get a strike, 
though I tried spinner, flies, grasshoppers 
and went back again to the spinner. A 
fisherman always has an alibi, but I of- 
fered mone because I knew our cook 
really hoped I'd leave all of the new 
plant in the lake. Deer performed again 
for us at dusk, parading down the meadow 
and leisurely looking us over. Next morn- 
ing fresh tracks were to be seen all over 
and around camp. 


S Saturday was to be our day of rest, 
we were lazy about getting up. A 
wash in a cold mountain stream fresh- 
ened us, and at about eight-thirty Hollis 
and the boys set off down the ravine 
to stalk game and see that the horses had 
not wandered. I observed laundry day with 
the softest water imaginable, and then 
we packed a little lunch and climbed to 
the three upper lakes, as yet unnamed. In 
the largest of the three we paddled our 
feet and christened it. The next adven- 
turers into that almost unknown region 


On top of the world, where we found this enchanted country 











will find a rock-made sign on the slope 
of one bank, “Lake Victoria,” surrounded 
by a ten- by four-foot frame of large 
boulders. 

From this spot one catches a glimpse 
of all three lakes, lying like brilliant gems 
among the pine trees. They are a deep 
green in color and sparkle like diamonds 
in the sun. The view from the rugged 
ledge which divides Deep Lake from the 
other three is magnificent. Marble Moun- 
tain looms to the west, and one could 
almost glimpse the Pacific fifty miles be- 
yond. On a clear, hazeless day it could 
be seen. 


E lingered long on the trail down, 

hating to leave the view. The steep 
slope rising from Deep Lake to the top 
of the ledge graduates from a verdant, 
flowered meadow land to granite-like for- 
mation.We crossed one bouldered ravine 
where we could hear swift running water 
many feet under the stones. As we left 
the top of the ridge we could hear the 
voices of the others away down the ra- 
vine. We halloed to them, and heard 
Bill say distinctly, “I think I can see 
them.” 

We all reached camp about the same 
time. An early dinner gave an opportunity 
for a hike around the edge of the lake. 

The next morning Jack awakened feel- 
ing very sorry for himself with an alti- 
tude headache, but he was game and we 
planned to go on. With the patience that 
bespeaks the real gentleman, Hollis in- 
structed the boys in the intricacies of 
packing, allowing them to do part of it. 
A fifteen-mile move to our next camp 
took us through country where Hollis 
first broke trail two years before. Cer- 
tain marks he had left were the only in- 
dication that we were right. It was the 
roughest going we had had, our leader 
at times having to cut brush to give us 
room to move on. 

We circled Little Elk Lake, a dream 
picture, then over a ridge between Little 
Elk and Red Rock where there is no 
trail, then on by stock path to Sky High 
Camp. Some one ought to write poetry 
about Sky High. It is most beautifully 
situated at the base of a precipitous cliff, 
at the top of which a band of coyotes 
serenaded us. Beside us flowed another 
mountain meadow stream. 

We were a pretty tired outfit when 
Hollis prepared lunch for us. Hot bis- 
cuits from the Dutch oven tasted better 





Field and Stream 


than anything I ever ate. As chef, Hollis 
produces most delicious surprises. This 
day it was a white-frosted applesauce 
cake. 

As official fisherman, I set out imme- 
diately following the meal. Bill, however, 
landed the first victim, which proved 
the largest for the day, a good one pound 
in weight. By supper time I had three, a 
disappointing catch, but the four provided 
a delicious dish the next day. Bill landed 
his on a black gnat; all of mine I took 
on a spinner, 

Sky High is surrounded on three sides 
by steep, granite cliffs. It opened into 
our camp meadow on the fourth side, with 
Banjo Lake, so called because of its shape, 
lying in a small flat about fifty feet above. 
Here the boys and Hollis had a fine 
swim. A restful night’s sleep on a pine- 
bough bed found us ready for the adven- 
tures of our fifth day out. 

We were all pretty tired; so we decided 
to spend the day fishing. Jack was just be- 
ginning to feel himself again. He and I 
kept camp while the other three went 
down the valley to see that the horses 
were not wandering too far. Each night 
they were turned loose to graze, Alla 
Loo wearing a bell so that she could be 
found easily; where she was the others 
usually stayed. The valley was full of 
bear signs. 


OLLIS built the boys a raft of logs 

and ropes, and they had a glorious 
afternoon on the lake, poling and pad- 
dling around to their heart’s content. The 
rest of us just lazied the afternoon away, 
doctoring up a little touch of sunburn 
and doing odds and ends to make the 
next move more comfortable. One of the 
comforts of the trip was the fact that there 
no rattlesnakes are ever seen. The alti- 
tude was about 6,300 feet at this point, and 
seemed «to be just at the foot of Marble 
Mountain. Banjo Lake furnished us some 
fine trout for breakfast. 

Next morning, while packs were being 
slung, I baited my gloved hand with pan- 
cake and tried to trap a chipmunk in it. 
One little rascal ran all over my hand 
and arm and nearly went under my fin- 
gers, but an involuntary movement of 
mine sent him scurrying away, scolding 
as he ran. 

Over a divide and down into Marble 
Valley, we reached our first real trail, 
built by the Government into the ranger’s 
station at Marble Mountain. As we swung 


away on to the mountain we saw the 
first human being in six days. Hollis blew 
his horn, and the ranger signaled us with 
both arms. 

An old Indian passed us, riding a little 
scrawny Indian pony with another trail- 
ing behind carrying his pack. He told 
us he was on his way to Orleans Bar, 
but wasn’t sure whether the dance he 
was going to was to be that night or the 
next. Hollis realized he was drunk and hur- 
ried him on his way. He went jogging 
along at a fast clip ahead of us, singing 
and talking at the top of his voice. Just 
as he disappeared around a bend in the 
trail he turned and gave us a regular 
war whoop. About two miles of unbe- 
lievably good trail brought us to our turn- 
off for Rainy Valley, where we cut down 
over a cattle trail and through brush. 
Here Hollis had to precede us and cut 
a way and roll logs before we could de- 
scend. 

Rainy Valley is rightfully named. When 
it rains there, it certainly pours, and the 
ferns and green mountain sides hold it. 
With much sliding and slipping and yell- 
ing, we made our way down to a fine 
mountain spring and a clump of pines 
below Rainy Point. Camp was made a 
few hundred feet from a creek stocked 
with native trout, gamy to catch and 
delicious to eat. We were in time for an 
evening catch, and Bill and I brought 
in a small mess, all caught on black gnats. 
Here we saw the first sign of mountain 
lion, much to the excitement of the boys. 

After breakfast next morning we all 
walked about two miles down-stream 
through dense brush. Dad and I left the 
others, who went on another mile below. 
I donned my waders, and we fished back 
up the stream. In a short time we had 
our limits of trout, the best I have ever 
tasted. 


T two o'clock in the morning Hollis 
shot a porcupine that was chewing 

one of the saddles. At four-fifteen, just 
as dawn was breaking across the valley, 
a porcupine walked on to my feet. I yelled, 
and as old Porcy waddled out of my tent 
he walked straight into Hollis. He took 
to a tree, but soon came down with a thud, 
shot through the head. These animals 
give the mountain cattle men more trou- 
ble than any others. They tear up sad- 
dles and camp material looking for salt. 
When our first unpopular tentmate had 
visited us, Hollis (Continued on page 104) 


One of Nature’s drinking fountains—cold, sweet water for the traveler 
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ales of RECORD FISH 


Edited by SETH BRIGGS 


A. magnificent I 51-pound tarpon from Useppa 


ARPON weighing over one hun- 

dred pounds are the exception and 

not the rule. Those weighing one 

hundred and fifty pounds or more 
are very scarce articles indeed. We, there- 
fore, should extend our very heartiest 
congratulations to Mr. Samuel D. Clyde 
for having successfully landed one weigh- 
ing one hundred and fifty-one pounds. 
This is a magnificent specimen, as the 
photograph indicates. 

The tarpon has been recognized 
as a game fish only since 1885. 
Probably the first one that ever 
battled rod and reel was hooked 
by A. W. Dimock in February, 
1882, at the mouth of the Homosas- 
sa River. It was fought for some 
little time, but was not landed. 
Probably this experience of Di- 
mock’s first stimulated interest in 
this fish among anglers. It was the 
first of its kind that this famous 
veteran angler had ever seen, and 
its power, energy and gameness 
were a source of astonishment and 
wonder to him. This is not hard to 
appreciate. To any one who has 
never witnessed the acrobatic antics 
of one of these fish on the end of 
his line, it most certainly would be 
a revelation. 

When deep-sea anglers once 
began migrating to Florida to catch 
these fish, they appeared in swarms 
and herds. Some of them came thou- 
sands of miles, so great was the 
reputation earned by the Silver King. 

The tackle used by these enthu- 
siastic fishermen, however, was 
totally inadequate. The result was 
that while plenty of fish were 
hooked, few came to gaff. In fact, 
tarpon fishing, according to Dimock, 
became a popular sport before any 
fish were actually landed. The rods 
consisted of eight-foot lengths of 
tough bamboo. The reels, of course, 
had no drags or brakes of any kind. 
The consequence was a goodly as- 
sortment of skinned and banged-up 
finger knuckles. 

It was practically impossible to 
obtain lines of sufficient length to handle 
one of these six-foot fighting demons. 
Most of the early anglers had lines mea- 
suring only one hundred yards in length. 
The leaders consisted of braided flax— 
for the most part strong enough for 
tarpon, but utterly useless if a shark got 
hold of one. 

The improvements made in this type 
of tackle during comparatively recent 
years are little short of marvelous. There 
are now rods with twelve- or fifteen- 
ounce tips that are capable of doing more 
and better work than the heaviest of the 
older rods. The modern reels can be so 
finely adjusted as to tension that the 
slightest turn of the pilot under the handle 
is capable of turning the tide of battle 
from victory to defeat. In fact, when 
unnecessarily heavy lines are used, the 
objection is often raised that it makes the 
sport too easy. This is the reason for the 
modern trend to light lines, such as eight- 
een-, fifteen- or even twelve-thread. Oc- 
casionally some light-tackle enthusiast 


wins First Prize 


acclaims the fact that he has landed a 
tarpon on a six- or a nine-thread line. 
Some fishing clubs offer prizes for the 
largest tarpon landed on what is known 
as three-six tackle—a rod measuring six 
feet over all and weighing six ounces and 
used in connection with a six-thread line. 

Tarpon fishing with tackle of this kind 
requires not only an experienced angler 
to handle it, but the utmost in quality and 





Samuel D. Clyde and his prize-winning tarpon of each of 


refinements in its construction. They are 
necessary to match up with all the little 
stunts the tarpon has and knows about. 

One of these tricks, which is seldom 
recognized, is the use of the long and 
prominent last ray of the dorsal fin. 
This strange appendage, which is usually 
to be seen hanging down and draped over 
the side of the fish, is concave on its under 
surface. By means of this feature, it can 
be made to adhere at will to one side of 
the body or the other, thereby deflecting 
the dorsal fin to the right or to the left. 
This enables the tarpon to determine 
where he will land after one of his leaps. 
Not a bad little idea at all. 


this dorsal ray plays in the actions of 

the tarpon is not definitely known. That 
it does play some part, however, is well 
recognized by the few who have made a 
scientific study of the habits of this fish. 

Much still remains to be learned about 
the tarpon, especially as regards its 


J isis how great a determining influence 


Island, Florida, 


spawning habits. The smallest tarpon ever 
caught measured about a foot in length. 
So what the fry look like can only be con- 
jectured. The eggs are thought to hatch 
some time during the summer months, and 
a tarpon weighing one hundred and fifty 
pounds is said to produce well over ten 
million eggs. From this, it would seem 
as though the supply of Silver Kings 
should be safe for many years to come. 

It must be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that depredations by predatory 
fish on the eggs of ocean-spawning 
fish are very great. This fact is 
also well illustrated in the codfish, 
a 21-pound specimen of which, ac- 
cording to Jordan and Evermann, 
contained 2,700,000 eggs, and a 75- 
pound specimen, 9,100,000 eggs. 
Nature would not have endowed 
these fish with such fecundity with- 
out some good reason. 

Only a scientific understanding 
of the life habits and natural his- 
tory of the tarpon will save the 
situation if they ever become scarce. 

Mr. Clyde’s 151l-pound fish mea- 
sured 72% inches in length and 40 
inches in girth. The tackle used 
consisted of a Kingfisher rod, a 
Vom Hofe reel and an 18-thread 
line. The bait used was a crab. This 
splendid tarpon was caught May 31, 
1928, off Useppa Island, Florida. 


PICKING A FIGHT WITH A 
RECORD TARPON 
By Samuel D. Clyde 


HIS fight was my first experi- 
ence with the famous Silver 
King. For a great many years I 
had heard so much regarding the 
fighting abilities of these splendid 
fish that I could no longer refrain 
from taking a crack at one of them. 
My only passport into the realm 
of salt-water big-game fishing was 
many years of experience with 
trout, bass and muskalonge. I have 
landed a good many big fellows 
these fish in the 
waters of both Canada and the 
United States. Inasmuch as I am also a 
devotee of light-tackle methods, I felt 
that I had at least some right to enter 
the inner sanctum of the Silver King. 

The thought that I might be fortunate 
enough to receive any of the honors that 
were finally thrust upon me was farthest 
from my mind. Nobody, perhaps, realized 
better than I did that in the final analysis, 
experience in actually hooking and fight- 
ing big-game fish of the sea is the one 
and only key to success in this type of 
angling. Many of my acquaintances had 
different ideas on the subject, but most 
all of them were completely and promptly 
disillusioned. 

The tactics of these fish and the methods 
of handling them are so different from 
those of the fresh-water species that ex- 
perience with the latter, I have learned, 
is only of very slight value when applied 
to tackling a tarpon. Of course, I had 
no reason to regret any of the fresh- 
water experience I had acquired. It goes 
without saying (Continued on page 107) 
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SEARCHING FOR GROUSE 


FACTS 
ISAPPEARANCE of the ruffed 
grouse from so many places 


where the thrill of his drum beat 

was a common experience has 
stimulated research regarding this peer 
of all game birds in many quarters. The 
American Game Protective Association 
instituted the first movement to study the 
causes for variation in grouse abundance, 
which has puzzled naturalists and sports- 
men for so many years. This investiga- 
tion, which has been in charge of Dr. 
Arthur A. Allen of Cornell University, 
has disclosed certain diseases which in 
certain localities may have accounted for 
the scarcity of birds. 

A New England committee was or- 
ganized about the same 
time as the general 
committee and has 
carried on a_ similar 
study in charge of Dr. 
Alfred O. Gross of 
3owdoin College, Bruns- 
wick, Maine. The results 
of Dr. Gross’ study have 
been published in pam- 
phlet form and are simi- 
lar to the findings of 
Dr. Allen. 

Dr. Dana J. Leffing- 
well of Washington 
State College, Pullman, 
Washington, has organ- 
ized a committee for the 
Pacific Coast, which has 
been collecting informa- 
tion affecting the grouse 
in that region. 

Dr. R. R. Parker of 
the Spotted Fever Lab- 
oratory, Hamilton, Mon- 
tana, conducted by the 
United States Public 
Health Service, who is a great au- 
thority on parasites, has made_consider- 
able study into the influences of parasites 
on grouse. 

Dr. R. G. Green of the School of 
Medicine of the Minnesota State Uni- 
versity, who has made such important 
discoveries in relation to diseases of 
ranch foxes, has also undertaken a grouse 
study. It was he who found that the ruffed 
grouse could be artificially infected with 
tularemia, the disease which is believed 
to have swept away the rabbits in many 
of their epidemics. Dr. Green is now 
entering upon a phase of his study of the 
grouse which is of great importance. It 
involves the establishment of a control 
area of considerable size in a wilderness 
country where the research will be car- 
ried on for a period of years, studying 
not only possible diseases but all other in- 
fluences, favorable and unfavorable, which 
may affect them. 

George A. Lawyer, Managing Director 
of the New York Development Associa- 
tion, has recently proposed that a study of 
the grouse be instituted in that state along 
the lines of the Stoddard Quail Investiga- 
tion, carried on for the past four years 
in southern Georgia. Mr. Lawyer’s plan 
proposes the establishment of a control 
area and the assumption of responsibility 
for the study by the New York Con- 
servation Department. Mr. Lawyer pro- 
poses to raise sufficient funds to carry the 
work on for the first year. 
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All these various enterprises indicate 
a widespread interest in this fine game 
bird and determination to discover if there 
is any specific cause for its decrease, other 
than shooting, which may be controlled 
by man. 

It is believed that favorable environment 
with sufficient food and cover may avoid 
some of the disease epidemics which 
evidently have accounted for the disap- 
pearance of grouse at certain times, es- 
pecially in localities where no shooting is 
done. All of these grouse research under- 
takings are still in progress, and it is 
hoped that the problem will be solved. 





Fancied security 


SOLE SURVIVOR OF A PROUD 
RACE 


ROM all possible sources of informa- 
tion, the conclusion has been reached 
that there is now living only one single 
individual heath hen, sole survivor of a 
splendid species of game bird, eastern 
cousin of the prairie chicken, which for- 
merly inhabited large areas of the Eastern 
States. This bird, a male, is living on a 
farm owned by James Green on the Island 
of Marthas Vineyard off the coast of 
Massachusetts, where it is under constant 
observation and where it has all the pro- 
tection that can be given, that it may 
continue to live as long as possible. 
The melancholy conclusion that this 
individual bird is the last surviving heath 
hen has been arrived at by Dr. Alfred 
O. Gross, Professor of Biology of Bow- 
doin College, Brunswick, Maine, who has 
had charge of the observation of the 
heath hen reservation on Marthas Vine- 
yard for a number of years and who has 
made frequent surveys to determine the 
condition of the birds. Dr. Gross’ last 
observation was made from March 30 
to April 3, 1929, when the single bird 
was the only one that could be found. 
The Massachusetts State Department 
of Conservation, the Federation of Bird 
Clubs of New England and the Massa- 
chusetts State Sportsmen’s Association 
have all co-operated to prevent the ex- 
tinction of the heath hen as long as it 


Photo by Hobart V. Roberts 


could be done. A reservation for these 
birds was established on Marthas Vine- 
yard and patrolmen were constantly em- 
ployed to destroy vermin and protect 
the birds; but their numbers were so far 
reduced that their gradual depletion could 
not be arrested. Fires have also contrib- 
uted to their destruction and probably 
account for the reduction from several 
hundred a few years ago to a few indi- 
viduals which have remained for the past 
two years. 

In the census taken in the spring of 
1927, Dr. Gross found thirteen birds, two 
of which were females. In the fall of the 
same year, only seven birds made their ap- 
pearance. This flock was observed during 
the winter; but when the annual census 
was taken in April, 1928, only three birds 
remained. The birds dispersed during the 
summer among the 
scrub oaks, and only two 
returned to the Green 
farm in the fall. They 
were observed each day 
until December 8, 1928, 
since which time only 
one bird has been seen. 

The entire region 
formerly occupied by the 
heath hen on Marthas 
Vineyard has been thor- 
oughly combed time and 
again, and a prize of 
$100 was offered to any 
one who could locate 
three heath hens, includ- 
ing a female, on any part 
of the island. The re- 
ward was never claimed, 
and no birds have been 
seen elsewhere on the 
island; so it is reason- 
able to conclude that no 
others exist. 

Photographs and mov- 
ing pictures have been 
taken of the last surviving bird, which 
is a normal, healthy male. How long this 
bird will survive—whether a day, a year, 
or longer—only time can answer. Its death 
will mean the death of a race. 

This is undoubtedly the first time in 
history that the last surviving individual 
of a wild species has been watched in 
its normal environment down to the end. 


GAME REFUGES GROWING 


fe fact that sanctuary is one of 
the first essentials to maintaining a 
supply of game and bird life is coming 
to be generally realized. Creation of 
refuges and sanctuaries by state and fed- 
eral authority is being supplemented by 
individuals, Many owners of large tracts 
of land are establishing refuges on their 
properties and in this way effectively sup- 
plementing the work of the Government. 
Throughout the Southern States, large 
tracts of land are being bought and seg- 
regated as shooting preserves. Coinci- 
dent with this is the establishment of 
sanctuaries where game will be fostered 
and preserved and encouraged to increase. 

One outstanding example is the creation 
of a 60,000 acre game and fish preserve 
on Saint Simons Island, off the coast of 
Georgia, by Howard E. Coffin, the well- 
known automobile manufacturer of De- 
troit, Michigan. Mr. Coffin is also the 
owner of Sapeloe Island, which he main- 
tains as his personal estate. 
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Game Potective Association 


It is Mr. Coffin’s intention to create 
on Saint Simons Island a game preserve 
which will be without superior in the 
country. Breeding shelter and protection 
will be provided for all the native species 
of game and bird life, including deer, 
wild turkey, bob-white quail and water- 
fowl, and experiments will be made in 
the introduction of the pheasant, peafowl 
and other exotic species. 

The area selected for the sanctuary 
lies twenty-seven miles south of the Sea 
Island Yacht Club on Saint Simons Is- 
land on the inland passage from New 
York to Florida. The entire tract is vir- 
tually a virgin wilderness. There are 
majestic pine groves interspersed with 
tangled thickets of palmetto and scrub 
oak. There are also numerous open spots 
which are being planted with game food. 
It is Mr. Coffin’s intention to foster the 
increase of game in this sanctuary so that 
surrounding areas will be amply supplied 
for legitimate shooting purposes. 

This is one outstanding instance of 
many similar enterprises which are going 
on in all parts of the country. 


PLANTING FOOD FOR BIRDS 


4 it~ Game Division of the Michigan 
Conservation Department recom- 
mends the planting of the following list 
of plants and trees to improve and increase 
the food supply of song and game birds: 

For some song birds, grouse and 
pheasants: mulberry, wild cherry, elder- 
berry, wild grape, dogwood, redhaw, 
nightshade and the sumacs. 

For song birds: juneberry, Virginia 
creeper and mountain ash. The hemlock, 
box-elder, ash and birch will furnish food 
for the wintering song birds in the 
Michigan latitude. 


FARM BOYS CAN GROW QUAIL 


OST people think that growing 

game means putting it in a pen 
and taking care of it like chickens. Game 
can be grown in this way, but it costs 
money, it requires lots of care, and the 
birds may die of disease. 

There is another way to grow game 
which is more interesting, much cheaper, 
takes less care, and involves less risk of 
loss, says Aldo Leopold in the “Wisconsin 
Arbor and Bird Day Annual.” This other 
way is to fix up the farm so the game will 
grow itself. It will work on any farm where 
there is a little seed stock to start with, 
and where the farm boy or girl has enough 
judgment to know what to do. Farm boys 
and girls can grow quail by fixing up the 
farm so they will grow themselves. 

One may not have much confidence in 
this method until it is realized that a 
dozen pairs of quail will increase to over 
3,000 in three years if given ideal protec- 
tion, cover and food. It is impossible and 
unnecessary to give ideal protection, cover 
and food; but these figures show why 
even a slight improvement in protection, 
cover and food will greatly increase the 
number of quail on the farm. 

Do away with all hunting cats, kill 
the sharp-shinned hawks, reduce the 
skunks and nesting crows if abundant, and 
if possible keep down the foxes. 

Cover and food are most often lacking 
on northern farms. Any farm has plenty 
of cover and food in summer and fall. 
It is the winter and spring cover which 


counts. The time to prepare for winter 
is in the previous summer. 

First of all, don’t burn the grassy 
swamps or the weedy, bushy fence rows 
and thickets unless the crops or cattle 
require it. Usually they do not. If they 
do, save an unburned corner here and 
there for the birds. Don’t mow every 
fence corner. 

Secondly, select a few definite places, 
preferably on land that is too steep or too 
rocky to plough, on which to grow grape- 
vines and other plants for winter cover. 
We will call these places refuge covers. 
There should be at least one refuge cover 
on every forty acres. Each cover should 
comprise at least as much ground as an 
ordinary house. The shape doesn’t matter. 
Creek banks, old ‘gravel pits, gully banks, 
rocky knolls and potholes offer good loca- 
tions without using up good land. Refuge 
covers located on the edge of woods or 
in the open are better for quail than in 
the deep woods. 

If the places you select are grazed by 
cattle, see if you can get permission to 
enclose them with a gateless fence. Cattle 
thin out the cover and destroy its value. 

In each refuge cover plant a few wild 
grapevines. Let them run over the bushes 
and form tangles. Each tangle is a house 
for quail when deep snow comes, and 
the dried grapes are food. 

Also plant in each refuge cover sev- 
eral groups of Norway spruce or white 
pine of half a dozen trees each. If you 
can plant these under locust trees, they 
will grow twice as fast as elsewhere be- 
cause the locust puts nitrogen into the 
soil, just like alfalfa. These groups of 
evergreens are for winter cover. 

If there are no locusts, plant some. 
The locust beans are a dependable winter 
food for quail. Next to grapes, they are 
the best standby in storms. 

In severe weather, hang ears of corn 
under the grape tangles in each refuge 
cover, tying them by their own shucks 
out of reach of rabbits. The quail will 
get them. 

If possible, leave weedy, bushy fence 
rows connecting the refuge cover with 
the grainfields and with the barnyard. 
These fence-lines are “streets” for the 
quail to travel on. 

If you can build one refuge cover each 
year, you will soon have lots of quail. 
They will benefit the farm crops and fur- 
nish you enough music and pleasure to 
more than amply repay your trouble. 


TEMPERATURE AND TROUT 


UNDREDS of millions of young 

trout have been planted in the 
streams of the Northern States which 
never developed into mature fish. Blame 
has been usually placed on predatory 
fishes and various other unfavorable in- 
fluences; but according to Jan Metzelaar, 
biologist of the Fish Division of the 
Michigan Department of Conservation, 
much of the fault can be ascribed to un- 
favorable water temperature. 

It is well known that the average tem- 
perature of streams throughout the 
Northern States has been raised by the 
cutting down of the timber which for- 
merly shaded the streams, opening them up 
to the heat of the sun; and it has been 
the general belief that the colder 
the water the better for trout. This 
is not necessarily true. The trout of our 
northern waters would thrive no better 
in streams of arctic temperature than they 
do in the heated, sluggish waters of low- 
land rivers. They shun extremes of both 
heat and cold. 

It has been found that trout do best 
where conditions are such that the day 
maximum temperature doesn’t exceed 
68 degrees and the daily variation is not 
great. In hot weather, when the tempera- 
ture rises above that in the main streams, 
the trout seek protected holes where 
spring seepage comes in. Spring holes fre- 
quently lack a sufficient supply of food, 
however, so that the trout are obliged to 
seek the warmer water or starve. 

The biological study of the streams of 
Michigan which is being made by Mr. 
Metzelaar discloses a vast amount of in- 
formation important to fish culturists 
and, incidentally, the angler. The varying 
temperature of streams is of more fun- 
damental importance than almost any 
other factor, it is believed, and is some- 
thing which must be brought under con- 
trol in order that streams may maintain 
a maximum fish population. 

The control of temperature involves the 
planting of a fringe of brush or small 
trees along the banks of small streams 
which are barren, in which the co-opera- 
tion of landowners is necessary. One of 
the chief objectives in the control of tem- 
perature is to avoid extreme changes. 

The work being done by Mr. Metzelaar 
will be of great assistance in the protec- 
tion and maintenance of trout throughout 
all the northern region of the country. 
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The Compleat Yangler 


By DONALD HOUGH 
With Drawings by his Own Pen 


TOW here is some fellow’s boat, drawn up on 
the gravel, and we can sit in it and hold dis- 
course; and our discourse will be made the more 
pleasant by rocking the boat back and forth on 
the stones and listening to the crunch of them 
against the paint. So let us, while enjoying the 
hospitality of our host and the comfort of his 
boat, take up the subject of Good Fellowship. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE ART OF FELLOWSHIP 


NE of the first accomplishments 
of the true yangler is the art of 
making one’s self agreeable 
among one’s fellows, for surely 

the companionship enjoyed upon lake 
or stream is no mean part of the plea- 
sure of outdoor pursuit. 

In order to excel in this important 
branch of yangling, the student strives 
always to add to the gayety of the oe- 
casion, to think of others before him- 

















self, to contribute his share toward the 
accomplishments of the labor, and in a 
general way to treat others as he would 
have himself treated, and to make him- 
self popular and beloved of his com- 
panions. 


HE accomplished yangler is espe- 
cially amiable early in the morning. 
Realizing that this is the busiest time 
of day around the camp, he shows his 
consideration of others by discreetly 
keeping out of the way. Not wishing to 


* intrude, he contents himself to doze in 


quiet meditation. In this way the en- 
joyment of the sunrise, greatest spec- 
tacle of Nature, is lost to the yangler; 
yet the spirit of self-sacrifice 
which runs rampant in his 
veins is triumphant. 

Among contented men and 
those who enjoy a leisurely 


existence (as all yanglers 
do), this attitude of self- 
effacement in the morning 


hours is thought to indicate 
a gentle training, an apprecia- 
tion of comfort, and a splendid 
education. 


EVER does the yangler 

keep to himself, and 
guard selfishly, any of the 
tricks or nuances of his art. It 
is considered good form al- 
ways to show your comrades 
the most approved manners 
of applying the yangle to the 
stream or lake, or of applying 
the science of Nimrod to the 
field or forest. 

On the stream, the yangler 
always moves on ahead of his 
fellows, lest they fear him 
secretive as to his technique 
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and anxious to apply his dexterity 
behind their backs. Retracing his steps 
at the end of an hour or so with 
heavy basket, it is his pleasure to point 
out to his followers the spots in which 
he had his best luck, in order that they 
(after the water has cleared) may have 
the advantage of his pioneering. 
When hunting, the considerate yang- 
ler who finds himself in the com- 
pany of novices or shy persons al- 
ways shoots first at the oncoming fowl 
(even though slightly out of range as 
yet), in order that the student may bene- 
fit from watching a perfect performance. 
Frequently the yangler, in doing this, 
is disappointed to observe the birds to 
wheel and fly away unscathed; but he 
has this consolation: that he at least 
got a shot at them, and had they been 
within range he had been sure of his 
share of the shooting; and further, 
that his alertness and readiness with 
the gun has pleased his companions. 


T is common knowledge that the 

outing, rather than the size of the 
catch, is the rule to use when measur- 
ing the success of a day astream. The 
sunshine, the exercise, the discourse 
with ‘one’s companions, quiet medita- 
tion, the opportunity to observe Na- 
ture in all her moods are the true 
lures of the Open Space. Keeping this 
always in mind, the real yangler strives 
to leave as much of this benefit as pos- 
sible to his companion in the boat, 
taking upon himself the baser duties 
of casting the lure to the fish. By 
usurping the front seat, so that even 
the most polite companion can not 
succeed in dislodging him, and by 
casting diligently, the yangler can 
leave all of the exercise, the oppor- 
tunity to observe Nature, meditation 
upon various pleasant subjects to 
his fellow boater, denying himself 
these things in favor of the tiresome 
drudgery of casting for fish. 


T adds to the gayety of the party, 
and insures a feeling of comraderie 
for the following day’s sport, to main- 
tain a drum-fire of witticisms after all 
have retired among the blankets and 
the lights snuffed. Riddles are choicely 
esteemed in this connection; and to 
prove that he would regale his fellows 
with amusement not to his own liking, 
the real yangler ever leads in the 
laughter. 

Lacking riddles, or having used up 
all that you know, it is effective to 
indulge in sudden catcalls, loud and 
funny lamentations as to the rough- 
ness of the ground, and periodic roll- 
calls of all present (with a jest for 
each), or any other expedient for 
keeping the party awake and in a jolly 
humor as long as possible. 


OMEBODY (perhaps it was Gestner 

—I’m not sure) has said that enjoy- 
ment from outdoor sports is obtained 
in direct proportion to the amount of 
effort given; and this is an excellent 
doctrine, and not to be discouraged. 
Those who believe in it are always the 
very best companions to choose for 
outing purposes. 

And I have found it to be true that 
such is the case: he who labors hard 
enjoys the fruits of labor. 

It is well for the yangler to remem- 
ber this important point, and never to 
intrude upon the efforts of his com- 
panions to obtain great enjoyment 
from the woods by giving of their la- 
bors in proportion. Much better to open 
a choice book to a favorite passage 

and take up position on the 
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shady side of a tree, and 
forego the advantages of hard 
work and the pleasures which 
come to those who thus labor, 
since it is perfectly obvious 
that only so much work is 
available, and every bit that 
you do prevents your com- 
rades from doing it, and 
the pleasure they derive from 
the outing is accordingly 
lessened. 

It is well always to be gen- 
erous in permitting others to 
get aid and comfort from the 
application of most proverbs 
and wise sayings. 


That ends today’s lesson. 
And if you will pick up this 
bundle we have brought and 
carry it back to the inn, I will 
lead the way, it being well 
known that leading the way 
is a very difficult task. And 
next time we shall discourse 
upon the subject of The Chase. 
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Antiquates Every Previous Concep- 
tion of Handiness — Compactness — 








Portability in a Lightweight Motor 


NCE he lays hands on the Super Elto 

Lightweight, no sportsman who values 
convenience and compact portability will be 
content with any other motor. 


Instantly the Lightweight is transformed 
from a rugged, full-size power plant into a 
compact bundle that measures less than a 
foot square—less than 2 feet long! It “snaps 
closed” —like shutting a jack knife. It swings 
open—and is ready for service. Easy tocarry, 
easy to handle, easy to stow. 


The stout hinging mechanism invented by 
Ole Evinrude makes possible this new achieve- 
ment in outboard efficiency. 
There is nothing complicated 
— no part to “take down” or 
reassemble. 


The Lightweight weighs only 


Mason Street 


= Yhe Super 


ELTO DIVISION 
OUTBOARD MOTORS CORPORATION 


OLE EVINRUDE, President 
Department D 


 €éto Lightweight 


38 pounds. It is the most powerful motor of 
its weight. 3 horsepower is its conservative 
service rating. It starts with surpassing ease 
— just a short flip of the flywheel! 

Its ignition is wave- 
proof, rain-proof, mois- 
ture-proof. Its quiet 
running is a revelation. 
It is priced at $150.00. 
In dollar-for-dollar 
value it is outstanding 
in the field. 


Put the Lightweight to 
every test you know. 
Try it against every 
motor in its class. 
Write for the catalog 
and the name of your 
dealer. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
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CHANNEL BASS TACKLE 


CHATTER 
By Seth Briggs 


ARNEGAT, New Inlet, Beach 

Haven, Manasquan, Corson’s Inlet, 

Chincoteague, Ocrakoke — what 

thoughts and memories these names 
bring to surf anglers! Long, wild, lonely 
stretches of beach and sand dunes—thun- 
dering, booming surf—drab salt marshes 
—wheeling white gulls following schools 
of “weaks” or “blues”—and, last but not 
least, those splendid warriors of the surf, 
channel bass or red drum. 

Much has been said and written about 
these fish and the meth- 
ods of angling for them. 
The last word has not 
yet been spoken or 
printed. Surf anglers 
still hold a great diver- 
sity of opinions regard- 
ing tackle and methods. 
Scientists frankly admit 
they know little con- 
cerning the drum’s hab- 
its and life history. 

Since those of us who 
love ‘the tang of salt air 
and the sublime uncer- 
tainty of surf fishing, 
never get tired of talking 
if we think we know 
anything at all about the 
subject—here goes. 

he proper selection 
of tackle for surf casting 
is a matter of prime im- 
portance. Few forms of 
angling require such 
care and regard in this 
matter. Makeshifts 
simply will not do. 
Questions of weight, 
size and length, it is true, are open to 
argument. No one who knows anything 
about the game, however, would argue 
about the absolute necessity of a definite 
type of tackle or the utmost importance 
of its being of the very best quality. This 
last factor, particularly, must not be neg- 
lected. A thirty or forty pound channel 
bass, and more especially the act of casting 
a four or five ounce sinker, places an 
enormous strain on every item of tackle. 
Inferior equipment could not possibly 
stand the gaff. 

In addition to this, the surf angler can 
never be sure what he may hook into. Just 
as likely as not, it might be a shark 
weighing 150 or 200 pounds. Then it’s 
so long tackle!—unless it’s mighty good. 
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This department is the fisherman’s own 
for the discussion of everything concerning 
fresh and salt water angling. New methods, 
kinks and tips valuable to other fishermen 
are welcomed for publication. 

Questions will be answered, when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











For a rod—you must have one of the 
surf casting type. No other will do—even 
on a pinch. What will it be—greenheart, 
bamboo, lancewood, Degama or bethabara? 
Well, there are some who argue about this. 
Personally, I think those who know, are 
pretty well agreed that Tonkin bamboo is 
far and away the best. A carefully con- 
structed hand-made greenheart rod of the 





Channel bass—the booming surf—and lonely wild stretches of beach and sand 
dunes are the delights of the surf fisherman 


very best quality is a fine article. But 
such rods are scarce. Then, too, they are 
pretty heavy and they lack the resiliency 
of bamboo—and this is so very important 
in surf casting. Lack of this quality only 
puts an undue strain on the caster. Pretty 
much the same applies to lancewood rods. 
A real good one might be all right. 
Degama is, I believe, only an inferior 
grade of lancewood. And bethabara—well, 
a real fine quality is very hard to find. 
And it’s awfully heavy. It’s mighty hard 
for an expert even, to find defects in these 
woods and they are apt to warp quite 
easily, too. Some say a greenheart or 
lancewood is best for a beginner, but you 
have to show me. So let us agree on 
bamboo as making the best surf rod. 
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Now about the length and weight of 
our rod. There has been a tendency among 
some surf casters to advocate the use of 
very long tips—7 or 8 feet. They say the 
greater the length, the easier it is to cast 
long distances. Well, this might be all 
very well for tournament work, but such 
a rod is mighty unwieldy. Besides, there 
ought to be a certain satisfaction on the 
part of the angler in developing some 
degree of skill. He shouldn’t depend on his 
tackle doing all the work. A 6 or 6% foot 
tip, I think, is long enough for anybody. 
It will, of course, take practice to cast 
beyond the second or third line of break- 
ers, but so does anything else that is worth 
doing. I would rather advocate a little 
extra length in the butt. 
The longer rod is gener- 
ally preferable for tall 
people. Little chaps 
should have short rods 
or they will bury the tip 
of their rod in the sand 
on making the back cast. 

There is not much 
room for argument 
about weight. A 6 foot 
tip, in order to have the 
right taper, will weigh 
from 12 to 14 ounces. 
The slightly heavier tip 
is best for the beginner. 


HE butt must be of 

the spring type. 
Since most of the strain 
and effort of casting is 
centered at this point, it 
must be made of a very 
strong wood. Hickory is 
really the best and cer- 
tainly the most popular. 
Beautifully marked and 
mottled tropical woods 
are used quite often, and 
they may be perfectly good. They are ex- 
pensive, however, and are sought only by 
those who go into the collecting game and 
who choose rods for appearance as well 
as utility. 

The guides and top of a surf casting 
rod should be made of agate. Nothing else 
has ever been found to take its place. A 
rod equipped with a double set of guides 
is decidedly preferable. The reason for 
this is, that after the strain has been put 
constantly in one direction, you can run 
your line through the other set of guides, 
thereby putting the strain on the opposite 
side of the rod. This will keep it from 
becoming warped. And I think it best to 
take along an extra agate top in case you 
smash the one on the rod. This is par- 
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— with EVINRUDE Speeditwin, World’s Fastest Twin, in Class C 
Division II Time Trials, Worcester, Mass., Regatta, May 30, 1929 


Evinrude-powered “Miss At- ki es 
lantic,” J. E. Wilkinson driv- 3 
ing, sets new Class C Divi- 
-sion II American record of le 
38.7 M. P. H. in Worcester 
time trials. Division II, for 
drivers who have competed 
and finished in 15 or more 
races in a given class. 





on | sets new Class C Di- 

vision I American record of 
| 36.26 M. P. H. Division I, |” 

ee 5 Ser drivers who have com- }) | 


y: ee fed Zs ge ; 
Lak ered McKenzie be 
[gs | Special, F. McKenzie >_ 
ving — winner both heats F 


_ _ 4 of Class C Division I, 5 mile FF, 
——— | race. Evinrudes took first F 
eight places. ‘3 


Bvincedegeweeed “Baby 
J Whale,” Ross Maddocks 
/ } driving — winner both heats 
“. | of Class C Division II, 5 mile 
| race. Evinrudes also took 
and third, 
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HEREVER YOU 
FOLLOW SUMMER 


REAL MUSIC AT YOUR ELBOW 


Along any trail, on land or water, 
the portable Victrola can heighten 
your outdoor joy. Keep it in your car 
or at your “shack”: Carry it anywhere. 
Here, at last, is a portable that brings 
you rich, full-toned, satisfying music— 
musical quality with symphony as 
with jazz. The portable Victrola has 
the famous Orthophonic-type sound 
box. As only on Victrolas, records 
stop automatically after playing. 
There is a special winding feature. 
Water-resist.at—indestructible steel 
construction. The portable Victrola 
is handsome, light, compact. The 
all year round instrument in thou- 
sands of fine apartments. At your 
Victor dealer’s. Hear it! 


, Portable 


ictrola 





VICTROLA NO, 2-55 


LIST PRICE $35 
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ticularly important if you have but one 
rod. Incidentally, don’t let anyone sell 
you a rod with a stirrup top. There are 
those who will try to tell you that this is 
the only kind of top that can be used with 
a double set of guides. Don't believe it. 
Ask for a rod with a revolving offset top. 
Then you can line up the top with the set 
of guides you are going to use. A stirrup 
top wears your line out too quickly. The 
offset type is the only thing for any kind 
of casting. The only objection to it, that 
I ever heard, is that, occasionally, when 
night fishing, the line is apt to take a 
half hitch around it. The most of us, how- 
ever, don’t do much night fishing. 

Also, don’t get a solid wound rod or 
one with a lot of fancy winding on it. 





the same as a 12 thread regular. But | 
would recommend them. They cast better 
and while they are more expensive, they 
are the best lines on the market, as they 
run very even in quality. 

Some say wire leaders and snells are 
the only thing. The only reason for such 
leaders and snells, that I can think of, js 
as protection against sharks. To speak 
perfectly frankly, however, this is a lot of 
“applesauce.” These “beasties” have a 
habit of doubling over on your line or 
slapping their tail down on it. Consequent- 
ly, for a wire leader to be of any use, it 
would have to be as long as the shark. 
Can you imagine trying to cast with such 
a leader? An ordinary four or five ply gut 
leader can be recommended, but it need 
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A gallery of enthusiastic spectators watching a scrap with a channel bass 


This only tends to make the rod stiffer 
and more difficult for you to cast with. I 
think this applies to the so-calle¢c double 
built rods, too—two layers of bamboo— 
or really one rod inside the other. They 
may be stronger, but they are too stiff. 
We already discarded greenhearts and 
lancewoods largely because of this defect. 

What is there to »¢ said about the reel 
beyond the fact that it should be of the 
double multiplying, free spool type, hold- 
ing at least 200 yards of 12 thread line 
and be made of German silver? Nothing, 
as far as essentials go, except that it must 
be of the very best quality. We might 
argue about drags and brakes and all that 
sort of thing—but we won't. Everybody 
for themselves. But be sure you stick to 
the essentials. And don’t use a thumb 
stall. If you do, you can’t tell how much 
pressure you are putting on the spool when 
casting. The result will be a backlash 
that looks like a bird’s nest. 


HE line, take it from me, is an impor- 

tant factor. The first thing to remem- 
ber is that the best isn’t good enough. 
Anything but a hand twisted line made of 
unbleached long flax is useless. When you 
see a lot of little fuzzy ends sticking out 
at various points along a line, throw it 
away if it is yours. If it belongs to a 
tackle dealer, you might suggest, politely, 
that he use it for tying up packages. A 
regular 12 thread line should test about 
24 pounds when dry—about 18 to 20 when 
wet. A heavier line than this will not cast 
well and it takes up too much water. A 
lighter line will cast better, but—it breaks 
and wears out sooner. 

Many surf anglers prefer what are 
known as the “Special” surf casting lines. 
Instead of being made of about a No. 50 
thread as in the regular lines, the 
“Specials” are made of No. 100—half the 
breaking strength. This means that it will 
take at least a 21 thread “Special” to test 


not be more than a foot long. Besides, this 
type of leader permits your bait to act 
more naturally when lying on the bot- 
tom—it bobs and floats around a bit. A 
wire leader is often so heavy and rigid, 
it keeps the bait literally riveted to one 
spot. Four or six ply gut is also perfectly 
satisfactory for the snells on your hooks. 
Van Campen Heilner recommends using 
a bit of tarred or varnished line as a snell. 
He claims that it withstands the wear and 
tear of grating on sand better than gut. 


OW, what will we say about hooks? 

The best again, as usual—and the 
strongest. An O’Shaughnessy or Matt 
Stratton would be my choice—hand forged. 
In the latter make, the snell is wire wound 
where it joins the hook. This prevents the 
gut being chafed and worn through on the 
sand. Any hook used on channel bass 
should have a hollow point. It penetrates 
the bony mouth better. And I don’t like 
hooks that have too much of an offset. 
Under a severe strain, they break more 
easily than a straight hook. 

Swivels are an extremely important 
item in surf fishing. I think most anglers 
stick to the 3-way type. Why, I don't 
know. In the regular swivel of this style 
it is totally impossible to get a straight 
pull on each of the arms at the same time. 
The result is, one arm frequently snaps 
off. This isn’t so good. Better is the 
Yankee swivel with two arms forming 4 
rigid right angle and the third arm re- 
volving around this angle as a center. 
But best of all is the “fish finder,” illus- 
trated herewith. On every other type of 
swivel the fish has to drag the sinker 
along with him after he is hooked. This 
is a very bad defect. The channel bass 1s 
a dainty feeder, “mumbling” and “mouth- 
ing” the bait for some time before he 
swallows it. If he feels a weight offering 
any resistance, he is likely to spit out the 
bait. The “fish finder” permits the sinker 
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I 
er to remain where it er coos. 
ey When the bait is picked up, the line 1 | 
ey simply slips through the ring. I can’t Mr. tty vee gh mg B —_ Trout 
imagine why all surf casters don’t use this 
re rig. It is so simple and practical. The — 
ich standard 3-way swivel, I think, is an “It was on the morning of June 2nd, (at Lac La Croix, 
is abomination as far as surf fishing is con- Minn.) about ten o’clock that I had the thrill of catching 
ak cerned. the 28%-lb. Lake Trout for which I was awarded the 
of Sinkers come in many shapes and sizes, Seullies diese tam te hoa hit. And hit he aia! it took 
a but the old pyramid 1s good enough for me — or a net nee to .and him. About fifty feet 
s+ $ = 2 from the boat he broke water—the entire fish was 
my peg a Bin ay fit poe A cas eager 4 a of water at one time. My partner helped 
» It it merely revolves in a circle about its J. F. Cubberley, in May Field & Stream 
rk, apex as a center. 
uch The bait to use would depend to some 
gut extent at least upon the place and the 
eed season. Squid, shedder crab, menhaden, 
mullet and clams are all more or less e ms 
popular. I'll cast my vote for squid and ee. 
urge you to do the same when you can lure, $1.00 
get it. It has become increasingly popular. 
It is clean and economical—and it works. 
The best way to do is to cut off the head, 
split it up the middle and take out the one 
and only bone a squid owns. Take the skin 
off and cut your bait in triangular pieces. 
If you are fortunate enough to find a good 
supply, you can salt it and pack it away in 
es a friction top tin. You can keep a whole 
season’s supply in this way. 
asi E careful that someone doesn’t try to ‘i si 
stick you with squid that are not fresh. Dardevle WINS 1 st prize 
oth You can po by age If they one light ws 
grey in color—O.K. reddish brown— ° 
boat avoid them as you would whooping cough. In Lake Trout class— 


A channel bass wouldn’t look at them. 
They smell. 


Field & Stream contest! 


Be, Be sure to watch all knots and attach- Dardevle 
bee ments on your tackle. They have a great ola Bat 
See ne loose in this kind of fish- R. CUBBERLEY’S prize Lake Trout Himeclf” 
ing. And, if, possible, take along at least ‘ peee : 
it cuien of cack fam of your tedile: adds one more to the rapidly mounting , 


list of‘ notable fish who have fallen for the old 



































, this There will come a time when you won't Dardevle! 
> act regret it. If I had time, I would tell you | “@"@eve: $ } 
bot- about a few instances to prove my point. | The Dardevles comes in 3 sizes:—Dardevle, 1 oz. 
it. A But I must hurry along. weight, $1.00; Dardevlet, 3/5 oz. 90c; and 
rigid, Just two more items which are not ab- Dardevle’s Imp, 2/5 oz., 80c. Thousands of anglers the 
country wide swear by these lures. 
) one solutely essential, but very desirable— Sieate tall So tre the Matin. Gs then ak 
fectly butt rest and a sand spike. The emer ee “ sd p He . ny e, the ryte a Osprey Lines Guaran- 
ooks. ints sadatine san th Thee aetna 
* das. e ns is one 1s difrerent-—an ette ° 
using FISH FINDING RIG— LINE It combines the killing qualities of the mouse with the 
snell. RUNS THROUGH RING proven attractiveness of the unique Dardevlet spoon. $1.00. 
: = WHEN FISH ISHOOKED, | 4 complete range of Osprey Lines for bait and 
gut. fly casting, including enamel level and double taper 
lines. We treely admit these are among the best lines in 
ooks? the country—and the price is right! 
1s Send the coupon for the great fishing story ‘Fisherman’s 
) . 4— RAWHIDE Luck” and our catalog. See these iures at your dealers 
orged. 
yound 
ts the LOU J. EPPINGER 
. “Outfitters of Sportsmen” 
trates Dept. C, 131-137 Cadillac Square 
Pi DETROIT, MICH. 
offset. 
more , , - “Gateway to Canadian Game Fish and Big Game” 
Saves a lot of wear and tear on your arm 
ortant and back muscles. The latter is handy for =" 
nglers setting your rod into when not in use or 
don't when you are baiting your hook. Inci- 
S style dentally, it also prevents sand from getting 
traight into the working parts of your reel—an C ToC C 
e time. important point. I know of nothing I |} ° I : Fi h 1 UARANTEED [0 ATCH GAME FIsH 
_ slaps would be less liable to recommend than a rout isnermen. The original Heinie Spinner now improved 
is the mixture of sand and oil in a reel. It’s JUST OUT Ne. 1. S80 Doyble Blade 
ning a about as desirable as cholera. P a 2 r Ee “ 
rm re I had hoped to say something about old Outwitting Trout with a Fly’ 
center boy Sciaenops ocellatus himself, but I By Bertram D. Lackey 
illus guess we will have to leave that until Retuiatenh Wedinn tend sents 
ype .: some other time. As previously mentioned, 14 Chapters—amongst them—Simplified casting in- 
sinker very little is known about the old boy any- structions, 140 four color, cuts of leading fies, 30 line 
Ps a ° 3, s struc! ° oie : . 
1. This way, but some of his habits are so inter- || fly airectory of 600 trout flies” Western lake and The original Cookie Spinner 
bass 15 esting, that they are worth knowing a stream guide, indestructible binding for tackle box. No. 2. 40c Single Blade 
mouth little about. At present, however, it is more || ja “Ph Pulrnent*ise dapat, eine Good Sor amateur and ex- eee 
ore he important that we know something about |] “™ % # ra. instruction and wit, Glad. to recommend it 
a - — med | i. catching him. “Later on i a sant Kis tacne and $3.00 and it Send miney ends on dhenine 
p 
sinker iaciee t ll a ee wd of th a ét is COMER, L64., Best. 0. asaya 
me, tell you somewhat o e na ure 4929 So. eae Place Los Angeles, Cal. JERMYN BROS., 205 Washington Ave., Scranton, Pa. 
of the fish that we are to angle for.” 
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Beautiful, long, tough-fibred 


flax from 
old Ireland 


goes into these famous 


VU. S. Cuttyhunk 


Lines 


That’s why they stand up under 
the most terrific punishment in all 
angling, the maddened leaps and 
rushes of savage big sea game fish! 


TARPON TUNA AND 
BASS SPECIAL 


@ 





What the right 
twist does 


The exactly right amount of twist 
is given U. S. Cuttyhunk Lines— 
not too much, to strain or weaken 
the linen fibres, but precisely 
enough, to combine and hold the 
individual threads into a compact, 
tough, single line of extraordinary 
smoothness, durability, and strength. 
It is perfection itself for surf-cast- 
ing, trolling and all other strenuous 
sea angling. 


There is a 
“better than the best” 
U. S. Line for 
every kind of 
angling 


They are all described in our 
booklet in colors. Send for it. 


U. S. Line Co. 


Dept. F, Westfield, Mass. 
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SQUIDS AND SQUIDDING - 
By Herbert K. Savage 


HE fall run of channel bass was in 

full swing and we were fishing the 
northern point of Barnegat Inlet, with 
its miles of shallows, sand bars and deep 
connecting slues. The day so far had 
been unproductive of anything in the way 
of fish, unless an occasional croaker or 
small weakfish were taken into considera- 





Casting into the surf is strenuous exercise 


tion. Our bait was of the choicest— 
shedder crab, squid just off the ice and 
freshly cut bunker. From the point of 
view of the surf angler, everything was 
propitious; a west wind, just enough surf 
to keep the feed stirred up, and the tales 
of yesterday’s catch still ringing in our 
ears. For what more could any lover of 
the beach and surf ask than a bronze 
backed fighting channel bass, surging and 
fighting his way to the open sea and try- 
ing to escape from that thin white line? 

Some days before, an old market fish- 
erman from New England, had come into 
the office and asked our advice on how 
best to place on the market a lead squid 
which he had made himself, and had been 
using for years for his bluefish trolling. 
Before he left, he had given me several; 
among them the first butterfish squids 
I had ever seen. Now would be a good 
time to give them the surf casting test 
I had promised to make. There might be 
a stray bluefish or perhaps one of the 
big tide-running weakfish just pining for 
a well placed squid. 

I dug one of the squids out of my pack- 
sack, properly rigged with wire and a 
swivel, and began casting. First cast— 
nothing! Second cast—a whale of a strike 
and I missed him in my excitement! 
Another cast on top of the bar, and as 
soon as the squid dropped off the edge 
—smash !, and he was hooked. “The ‘blues’ 
are in”, yelled Stead. But no, he was not 
a bluefish. A swirl on top of the water 
showed his silvery side strongly striped 
with black. I knew then I had hooked a 
striper. 

Fifteen minutes later we were admir- 
ing him as he lay on the beach; my first 
striped bass and an even thirteen pounds. 
For the next hour, the squids hurtled 
through the air, landed on the bar and 
were twitched off into the deeper water 
of the slue. We had seven strikes and 
landed three stripers—all taken on squids. 
The bass were not feeding, but the skit- 


tering, wobbling squids seemed to egg on 
the fish to strike as they went by. 

Those who have fished the beach for 
any length of time, especially in the fall 
months, have seen the same thing hap- 
pen time and again. Why will a fish pass 
up a succulent piece of bait and smash 
avidly at a metal squid? Is it curiosity 
or anger that prompts them, or just a 
natural impulse to take a crack at any- 
thing that looks a bit out of the ordinary? 

We used three types of squids that day; 
the old diamond squid, once very popu- 
lar ; the Belmar, with two hooks and keel; 
and the butterfish squid. The latter got 
the larger number of strikes and the 
greater number of fish. This squid, broad 
and comparatively flat, has a somewhat 
different wobble than the other models 
and I have always carried a few with 
me and used them in preference to any 
of the others. I find it does not “over- 
end” in the air when casting, the way 
some of the longer models have a habit 
of doing. It has one disadvantage how- 
ever; it is a purely lead squid and has 
to be shined or scraped frequently with 
the blade of a knife. Many of the other 
models have a heavy coating of block 
tin, and are always bright. 

Among the -nore popular squids on the 
market are the diamond; Belmar; Mon- 
tauk, with one or two hooks and keel; 
sand eel, a very good squid for the fall 
when the natural eels are in the surf; 
the flexible sand eel, jointed in the mid- 
dle, and with a hook above the tail— 
and my old friend, the butterfish. There 
are many modifications of these types. 
Some anglers, in fact, make their own 
squids, casting them in a mold, and work- 
ing in their own ideas as to the depth and 
shape of keel and arrangement of hooks. 

For weakfish and bluefish, when they 
are in the surf, the squid will be found 
very effective. These schools follow bait 
fish such as mullet, butterfish, bunkers 
and sand eels into the surf. “Weaks” and 
“blues” will smash at a moving squid, 





Pp ig * ‘ ; 
Bringing a fighting channel bass up on 


the beach 


whereas bait lying close to bottom will 
be overlooked in the frenzy of their kill- 
ing and feeding. I have heard of several 
instances where channel bass have been 
taken on a squid. I have myself landed a 
seventy pound shark, which picked up a 
squid as it slid by his nose. There does 
not seem to be any kind of fish in the 
surf, excepting of course kingfish, that 
cannot occasionally be caught on a squid. 
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Flounders, croakers, even skates, have 
fallen to its lure. 

We all know, of course, how effective 
the squid is for offshore trolling for tuna, 
bluefish and weakfish. When the weakfish 
are schooling in the fall, from about the 
middle to the end of October, they travel 
along the bottom in fairly deep water. 
Then jigging for them at sea is good 
sport, but hard on the back and shoulders. 
Drop the squid to the bottom, lift it up 
a foot or more and then start jigging. 
You do this by lifting the tip of your 








JU N 


Various types of squids. From left to 
right: sand-eel, Montauk, Belmar, butter- 
fish and diamond 


rod and then letting it drop again to the 
full extent of the line. You will lose many 
a fish until you get used to the knack of 
the thing. At first you will have a lot 
of slack line on the downward trip and 
the fish seem perverse enough to take 
advantage of this carelessness on your 
part and strike when the line is slack. 
By this method, we have caught some 
nice weakfish off Asbury Park—fish 
weighing eleven and, occasionally, as high 
as twelve pounds. 

When you fish the beach this year, be 
sure you have tucked away among the 
rest of your tackle, several squids of 
about four ounces in weight. Then when 
the fish stop biting, squid a bit. You may 
not have any luck with these metal baits, 
but then again you may. Anyway, you 
will improve your casting ability and per- 
haps keep from getting too sleepy under 
the influence of the heat, the drone of 
the flies, the rumble of the breaking surf 
and the gentle, sibilant hiss of the back- 
wash on the sand. And how you will re- 
gret your oversight if a school of fish 
works its way into the surf and you find 
yourself without a single squid! 


HOW DO YOU BAIT CAST? 
By Gordon H. Woodsfield 


INCE this article is addressed to ex- 

perienced bait casters, one may rea- 
sonably wonder why I have chosen this 
subject, for it is a direct affront to ques- 
tion an experienced caster’s method or 
ability. That is just what I am going to 
do. However, I shall endeavor to do so 
without causing any hard feeling. 

The time was a beautiful June evening. 
The sun was dropping behind a fringe of 
trees, and long deep shadows fell upon 
the silver waters of the stream. Now and 
then, a big bass came to the surface 
and snapped up a luckless insect that 
dropped into the water, or made great 
ripples as it chased some unfortunate 
minnow. 

I was bait casting. Three nice bass that 
had tied into my rainbow colored under- 
water minnow, were tugging at the string- 
er and now and then churning the water 
into foam. As far as I knew, I was the 
only person fishing there. But a sudden 
crackling of the underbrush nearly told 
me that some one was coming along. 


Veteran Sportsmen 


choose their footgear as 
they do their 
tackle 

























for FISHING 


The Abbott Angler. 
Literally ashoe within 
@ shoe. Water shed- 
ding. 


for CANOEING 


The Abbott Yukon. 
Flexible sole. Com- 
fortable. 





ECAUSE of the different 
conditions encountered, 
no one pair of boots can bé a 
jack-of-all-sports. That is why 
veteran sportsmen choose 
their footgear as carefully as 
they do their tackle. Every 
Abbott boot is scientifically 
designed to meet the condi- 
tions of the sport for which it 
is intended. To be sare it is 
an Abbott boot look for the 
Pine Tree trade mark. 














for HUNTING 


The Abbott Ranger, 
Combines the comfort 
of the moccasin with 
long wear. 






ABBOTT COM,MPANY 


MAINE 


The 


YARMOUTH, 


Originators of authentic footgear for sportsmen 











send S rueting Grasshoppers, Millers and Crickets 


The most lifelike baits you ever saw 
and they get them every time. They 
come in the most natural colorings, 
the kind that fool the wisest of the old 
ones. 





At your dealer’s or have your dealer order them from 


H. L. BOWLDS 
217 Mason Opera House 


Soon Representative: 
Bidg., Los Angeles, Calif. 


d. W. Simon, Inc., 
258-259 Broadway, N. Y. 














AUTomatic STRIKER SPOON 


Automatically hooks the fish the instant he 
strikes. Catches more 
big fish. Greatest 
casting and trolling 
spoon made. Catalog. 


Faso a8 de § de. Se 1:30 1:40 






The fastest running spinner in sp 

the world. Low in price, un- § b, 

equalled for results. Plain 25c 

weedless 30c, 9% in. long. “it your 

dealer’s or direct. Circular Free. 
Cuas. H. Starr, Prop. 


PRESCOTT SPINNER MFG.CO. 
PRESCOTT — wis 
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gamest ounces 
in fishdom! 


When you hook a small-mouth 
black bass that weighs about 
twenty ounces, you might be 
excused for thinking a twenty 
pound salmon had struck. 


What a gallant fighter he is! 
Should he get away from you— 
as he so often does— more power 
to. him and no shame to you. 


Fish for small-mouth black 
bass with the right tackle and 
you'll learn about fishing from 
him. 


Come to our fishing tackle 
department just off the Gun 
Room. Sometimes it seems 
more like an angler’s club than 
asalesroom—but that’s the way 
we like it. We have everything 
for the most expert angler and 
for the novice who is trying to 
be one. 

Fly and Bait Casting Rods 


Thomas, Payne, Granger and Heddon 
$6.00 to $37.50 


Lines 


De Luxe Bait Casting Lines. English 
and American Enamel Fly Lines 


Lures 
Flies, Feathered Minnows, Assorted Spoons and 
aite 
Reels 


Level Winding, Regular Bait Casting or Single 
Action Fly Reels, English and Domestic Makes, 


Landing Nets 
Hardy telescopic, Wheeler and domestic makes 


Fly Books, Lure Boxes and large assortment of 
Tackle Boxes 


Combination Wet and Dry Leader Box $2.25 
Wading Boots—Fishing Coats —Caps, etc. 


Send for Camping and Fishing Catalogue 


ABERCROMBIE & Fitcu Co. 
Ghe Greatest SPORTING GOODS S10RE in the'World 


Mapisom Ave.at 45" Street. New Yorx 


Von Lengerke & Detmold, Inc., is now combined 
and housed with Abercrombie & Fitch Co, 
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It was another fisherman—a pleasant 
chap with deep blue eyes and kindly mien. 

“Good evening!” he said. “Any luck?” 

“A little,” I returned, and pointed to 
the bass on the stringer. 

“Don't mind if I cast at the upper end 
of the pool, do you?” 

“Certainly not. Go to it!” 

The pleasant stranger had one of the 
nicest bait casting outfits I have ever seen. 





— Be te - ? 
Photo Canadian Pacific Railways 


Some nice black bass from Lake MacGre- 
gor, Quebec 





And he was expert in handling the rod 
and reel. But I did notice one thing while 
I was untangling a beautiful backlash. 
Although he was doing splendid casting 
and never getting any snarls in his line, 
it seemed that his casts were short for 
the effort he was putting into them. But 
I paid no particular attention to him as 
I was too busy with my own casting, and 
casting troubles. 

Presently, I heard a loud splash in the 
water near the farther bank, followed 
by some of the finest cuss language I have 
ever heard. Nor have I heard it equalled 
since. The stranger’s line had parted about 
three feet above the lure, said lure floating 
serenely down the stream. After the vol- 
uble flow of expletives ceased, the 
stranger set the butt of his rod on the 
ground and watched me cast. 


URNING to me he said, “I would 

like you to tell me what is wrong with 
my method of casting. It seems so easy for 
you to do and still get distance. Try 
hard as I may, my casts require effort 
and are always short. That is the third 
lure I have lost this afternoon by the 
line breaking.” 

“Put on another minnow,” I said, “and 
I'll watch you.” 

After examining the top guide to make 
sure the agate was not cracked, it took 
only a few minutes to locate his trouble. 
He was putting much energy in his casts, 
and in order to keep the reel from back- 
lashing, he was applying far more pres- 
sure to the spool than should have been 
necessary. The net result was a lot of 
strain and friction on the line when start- 
ing the cast, causing it to wear rapidly 
and break. 

Every bait caster should learn to cast 
in such a manner that only a very slight 
pressure on the reel spool is necessary 
to control it. There is absolutely no reason 
for any one’s having to put power and 
effort into a cast. Whether you use the 


overhead or the side cast (each of these 
styles of casting should be mastered), only 
an easy swing of the rod is required for 
a nice cast if the reel is thumbed proper. 
ly. Heavy pressure on the reel spool not 
only wears the spool bearings, but neces- 
sitates a strong movement of the rod with 
resulting heavy wear on the line for 
a few feet above the lure which causes 
the line to break frequently and the loss 
of many lures, 

Bait casting reels with adjustable jewel 
caps should not have the caps turned down 
so tightly against the spool spindle that 
the spool will be sluggish in action. Keep 
these journal caps adjusted so the spool 
will be perfectly free, and without knock 
or end play. 

Learn to cast with the least possible 
effort. You will keep the wear on your 
line and reel at a minimum. If you will 
break off every few hours three or four 
feet of line, just above the lure, you 
will lose no expensive plug because of a 
broken line. 


SENSE AND NONSENSE 


N instance of remarkably good sense 
was shown recently by the State of 
Pennsylvania in the conviction of three 
of her citizens for violation of the con- 
servation law. Fred Jackson, his son 
George and H. E. McGonigal were fined 
$1,875, or $635 apiece, for catching i8) 
trout varying in size from three to twelve 
inches. This is at the rate of $10 for each 
fish and an additional $25 each for fishing 
without a license. One of the defendants 
paid his fine and the other two have been 
sent to jail for a period of 625 days. 
We regard this as the best news we 
have heard in a long time. These birds 
deserved everything they got—and then 
some. 
The Pennsylvania Board of Fish Com- 
missioners believes that these arrests are 





Photo Maine Development Commission 
This lad caught his 834 pound land-locked 
salmon in Rangeley Lake, Maine 


going to put an end to some of the viola- 
tions which have been carried on over a 
period of years in the vicinity of Renovo. 
In a letter received from Mr. N. R. Bul- 
ler, Commissioner of Fisheries, he states 
that violators of this character are ex- 
tremely difficult to apprehend. Each year, 
several of them are taken over for a 
good stiff fine. 

Mr. Buller goes on to say: “When we 
get violators of this kind, we give them 
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the limit and we are glad to say that the 
courts have sustained us on the appeal.” 

So are we glad and we wish the able 
Board of Fish Commissioners continued 
success in their efforts of apprehending 
fish hogs. 

A short time after this instance, the 
same State displayed an almost equal 
amount of very bad sense in sentencing 
a seventeen-year-old lad to 25 days in 
jail for fishing on Sunday. It was im- 
possible for either the lad or his parents 
to pay the fine originally imposed. 

The ridiculously antiquated Blue Laws 
and not the Conservation Laws were re- 
sponsible for this nonsensical conviction. 
In a conference between the judge and 
one of the Board's officers, it was decided 
to place the defendant on parole for four 
years. 

We can think of lots worse things to do 
than what this unfortunate boy did. In 
fact, we can think of few that are more 
worthy of praise. A day on a trout stream 
offers greater advantages to the improve- 
ment of body, mind and soul than hang- 
ing around the corner drug store or 
patronizing dance halls and billiard parlors. 
For a state to discourage healthful recrea- 
tion in her younger generation is not only 
folly, but sinful. Law makers need have 
little fear of the moral trend of those of 
our citizens who are addicted to spending 
their leisure moments in the great out- 
doors. 


OUR CONTEST IN AUGUST 


UGUST is the month to test the skill 
4A of the angler. The season on prac- 
tically every species of fish is open every- 
where, with the exception of trout in 
some states. So you can’t blame the month 
for offering lack of variety. But the point 
is—catching them. 

This month generally earns her reputa- 
tion for handing out “dog days.” It is 
doubtful, however, if the difficulty in get- 
ting results during August is altogether 
the fault of the fish. It seems to me that 
a good bit of the trouble is due, to some 
extent at least, to laziness and inactivity 
on the part of the fishermen. This, if 
the truth be admitted, is really quite nat- 
ural. When the leaves on every tree are 
wilted and a blistering sun is parching 
a thirsty world, everything that breathes 
is glad to be doing that—and no more. 

The only sensible thing to do on such 
days is get out early in the morning and 
fish till nine or ten o’clock. Then make 
up for some of thie sleep you lost that 
morning by taking a nap when the sun 
is high. Go out again about four or five 
o'clock and fish till dark. Do that and— 
well, it wouldn’t be at all surprising if 
you caught a prize winning fish. 


LOT of our contestants in 1928 work- 

ed up “pep” enough to catch some 

nice prize winning fish. If you don’t be- 
lieve it, read this list of prize winners caught 
in August : One brown trout, two lake trout, 
two large-mouth bass (Northern Divi- 
sion), three great northern pike, one wall- 
eyed pike, one striped bass, one channel 
bass, one bluefish and one crappie. Not 
bad at all—it’s a mighty good assortment. 
There is a great satisfaction in catching 

a fine fish under adverse circumstances. 
Fishing under excessively hot weather 
conditions requires special technique and 
finesse. Successful surface fishing at such 
times generally demands the use of the 
most delicate tackle. Catching a fine trout 
in August on a 3X leader and a No. 14 
dry fly is a splendid achievement. It re- 
quires an intimate knowledge of trout 
habits plus delicacy in the presentation 
of the lure. Ability to do this is really 


Something to be very proud of. 
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Makers of 


WINCHESTER 


Guns and 
Ammunition 
Fishing Tackle 
Flashlights and 
Batteries 
Cleaning and 
Lubricating 
Preparations 
Cutlery—Tools 
Ice and Roller 
Skates 


Radiators 
Cores and Tubes 








~~~ WINCHESTER--— 


BEAUTIF UL—yes, rods as beautiful as you 
have ever longed tosee. And with a beauty 
that isn’t just skin deep—a beauty that plays 
a vital part in the glorious action and strength 
you will only know when you have played the 
gamiest of fish with a Winchester. 


There’s something about a Winchester bamboo 
rod you sense the moment you take it in hand— 
an added thrill in the handling from strike tonet 
—a confidence that your rod, like a Winchester 
Gun, will “play the game” right through with 
you from start to finish. 

Note the rich, brown colored stock. It’s a spe- 
cial Winchester treatment that adds mightily 
to the backbone of the rod. 


Note the serrated, water-proofed ferrules, used 
on all Winchester bamboo rods except those of 
the lowest price class. 

Most fly rods, and many of the others in the 
line, have the Winchester lock-tight, screw-type 
reel seat—made with specially coarse threads 
that assure workability under all conditions. 


All Winchester bamboo rods are made of the 
choicest butt cuts of Tonkin cane. All strips are 
carefully matched and fitted. They are wound 
with the finest ofsilks. A special rod varnish, that 
will not check or crumble over the winds, seals 
the beauty and action of all Winchester Rods. 


There’s also a fine selection of Winchester steel 
rods, precision-built reels and luring spoon baits 
—all of Winchester ‘quality. Give a the 
joy of angling with Winchester tackle over your 
next week-end. Look it over today at your 
favorite sporting goods or hardware dealer’s. 
And ask him or write us for— 


FREE BOOKLET 
“The Winchester Idea’’ 











‘WINCHESTER 
HEADLIGHT 


When hiking home, be 
guided by a Winchester 
Headlight. It fastens to 
your head, throws light 
wherever you look and 
leaves you both hands 
free. One of the new- 
style lights introduced 
by Winchester—a mod- 
ern type of light for every 
need. 





WINCHESTER REPEATING 
ARMS COMPANY 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. U.S.A. 
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Our FishingScouts 
are Reporting 


Here’s genuine news for the man who 
wants fish facts before he plans his trip. 
Our fishing scouts in every section of 
Canada report what’s bitin’ and where 
they are biting best. This service gives 
you the best tips about country famed 
for its fishing waters. Write or wire for 
latest scout reports. Name the kind of 
fishing you enjoy most—trout, bass, 
muskies,“wall eyes” or Great Northern 
pike. You’ll promptly learn where to 
get plenty of the kind you like. They’re 
“striking” in amy number of easily 
reached places. 
For latest information on Canadian fishing, address 


A. O. SEYMOUR, General Tourist Agent 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 4118 Windsor Station 


CanadianPacific 
























a 
39% 
pounder World’s Greatest Travel System 
It?s Hard to Fool the Big Ones- Make better catches with 


LOUIE SPINNERS! 


Here is a lure with an absolutely new 
principle in its design. The spoon is 
so shaped that when retrieved its progress 
is identically that of a lively swimming 
minnow. 


Use Live Bait! 


They'll take minnows when they’re 
not even interested in anything else. 
No fishing equipment is complete 
without a King Minnow Net. 


Compactly designed—durable—eas- 
ily handled—the King Minnow Net 
is unconditionally guaranteed for 


one year. eine * 
= ; : Its brilliant surfaces reflect light to a 
; W. H. Reisner Mfg. Co. surprising distance and greatly extend 
356 N. Prospect St. Hagerstown, Maryland its range of attractiveness. It’s a killer! 


Made in 2 sizes: “Big Boy” with 4” spoon, 


Kine Minnow Ners || sittee’S: cist 1 cm im 22 aiterent 


(Reverse side, all finishes, except No. 501 









Size Price and No. 502 is Nickel). 

2x2 ft. sq.—21 inches i No. 501, All Nickel No. 507, Black & 
/ long folded........ $2.25 Me. 502, alt Copper o pg nat 
. 6q.—31 inch 0. . Copper 0. . Green e 
aa8 tt. Oa aed. .. 2.75 || No. 504, Red & White Ne. 509, Gold fish finish 
— “ahh ay No. 505, Black& White No. 510, Crackle finish 
4x4 ft. sq.—-40 inches No. 506, Red & White No. 5i!, Shiner finish 
long folded....... e (3.25 Striped No. 512, Perch finish 

Ask your dealer or write All Baits Are Made of 


epee SOLID NICKEL SILVER 
A “Baby” size, for Bass and Wall-eyes, with 2%” 
spoon, width %”, weight % oz. Same 12 finishes 
as above. Numbers 301 to 
Prices:—‘‘Big .Boy’’ 85c. ‘‘Baby’’ 75c each. 
Take several different finishes of each size with 
you this trip and find out what real fishing is like! 
* If your dealer cannot supply, send us his name and 
the price and we'll supply you direct. 


THE L. S. BAIT CO. 
6448-58 Gratiot Ave. Detroit, Mich. 














“FLIES THAT TAKE 


Reese 
ht. Ky. Fancy, six 


black, red. Pri 

$2.00 “satisfaction or money back”. 
Write for descriptive list of full line, 
Give Dealer's name. wanted, 





FISH” 
For more fish and big ones, use 
Flies, made rig c 
de 









Improved, all positions pos- 
itive, galvanized parts. New 
price, $2.50, sent complete, 


or ask your dealer. 
KELGIE MFG. CO., Fairmount, Ind. 


ey REESE FLY CO. 
meueases Hopkinsville, Ky. 








NO, 40 KY. FANCY 
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The same applies, to a greater or less 
degree, to all the other species listed 
in our Contest. In short, you just haye 
to be good to get them when their ¢oj. 
lars are wilted and the perspiration jg 
streaming off their gill covers. So le 
us see how good you are. There is only 
one way you can prove it. 

Turn to page 58, and get your tackle 
ready. Head for your favorite lake, stream 
or ocean and go to it. When you come 
home, fill out the little affidavit and shoot 
it in to us. Then we will believe you, 


POMPANO ON LIGHT TACKLE 


R. ROGER M. NEWCOMB of Pa. 

latka, Florida, suggests a meth. 
od of catching pompano that he says will 
afford “any angler, no matter how blasé, 
the greatest ‘kick,’ barring none, that he 
ever experienced.” He refers to the use 
of fresh water bait casting tackle and 
employing it in the same manner as in 
fishing for black bass. 

According to Mr. Newcomb, the pom- 
pano strike the right kind of plug with 
a viciousness not surpassed by any fish 
that swims. Our correspondent has fished 
almost ali of Florida’s coast line. He has 
| “hooked” (he hastens to add, not “caught” 
| every sort of game fish found in those 
waters on light tackle, including tarpon 
and barracuda. 

The second honors from the standpoint 
of gameness, Mr. Newcomb gives to the 
sergeant-fish. The red sea bass comes in 
a close third. 

The tackle which he uses consists of a 
5 foot split bamboo rod, a regulation bait 
casting reel, a line testing about 15 pounds 
and a scale finish surface plug. 

Frequently, while casting for pompano, 
the angler will bump into surprising even- 
tualities. Occasionally a six or seven foot 
tarpon hits the bait. Sometimes, when 
playing a red sea bass, a shark comes 
along, and inhales both the bass and your 
bait. At such times, Mr. Newcomb says, 
you have your work cut out for you. On 
the kind of tackle that he recommends, 
I am certainly inclined to believe him. 

Here is a good bit of advice about using 
fresh water reels around salt water. They 
require considerable attention as they are 
not built for service of this kind. Mr. 
Newcomb’s stunt is to rinse the reel thor- 
oughly in fresh water after each time it 
is used. Then immerse it completely in 
light lubricating oil, allowing it to re- 
main there until the next time you want 
to use it. 


HOW DID HE EAT? 


ONSTROSITIES among fishes are 
M not excessively rare. We have heard 
of young salmon, or alevins, being born 
with two heads. Fish without eyes are 
fairly common as are also fish with vari- 
ous deformities, especially of the head. 
Sometime ago we heard of a fish being 
born without a mouth. Here is a picture 
of another one caught by a Mr. Roderick 
E. Shonnon of Piggatt, Arkansas, through 
whose kindness we have been able to 
publish both the picture and the following 
information. 

This strange creature, evidently a spe- 
cies of carp, was taken in a net in the 
Arkansas ditch of the St. Francis River 
drainage system on last March 17th. 
When caught, it weighed nearly a pound. 
It appeared perfectly normal in every 
way except for the fact that it did not 
show the slightest indication of a mouth 
or opening in the head of any kind, except 
the gills. These, too, were normal in all 
| respects. On reaching home, Mr. Shon- 
| non placed the fish in an aquarium. 
On March 25th, we had another letter 
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saying that further detailed examination 
by several people confirmed Mr. Shon- 
non’s original opinion of there being 
nothing in the way of an aperture re- 
sembling a mouth. At this time the fish 
was still living and to all appearances 
in good condition. 

In some unaccountable manner, this fish 
managed to live until May 9th. Toward 





Photo Mr. R. E. Shonnon 
This fish was born without a mouth 


the last, its condition became rather poor 
and Mr. Shonnon believes it lost about 
four ounces in weight. It is, of course, 
reasonable to suppose the cause of the 
fish’s death was due to the fact that it 
was confined in an aquarium, since it 
managed to attain a weight of one pound 
up to the time it was caught. 

In all probability, therefore, this fish 
must have obtained nourishment through 
its gills. We have checked up on this 
with several ichthyologists, but none had 
any explanation to offer. We would like 
very much to know, if he didn’t get food 
through his gills—how did he eat? 


COLD WEATHER TROUT 


ANGER G. N. PAGE of the Log- 
ging Lake District, for a period of 
three years, had reported that black- 
spotted trout were spawning in February 


ta 


Photo Great Northern Railway 


Black-spotted trout that spawned in a 
water temperature of 354 degrees 


in Logging Lake in Glacier National Park. 
This condition was so abnormal, that an 
employee of the Bozeman Hatcheries of 
Montana was detailed to investigate it. 
The report has been substantiated by 
both the Bozeman Hatcheries and the 
United States Bureau of Fisheries. 

















Every Ashaway 

Line is guaran- 

teed satisfactory 
to you. 


“Yes, sir, the 


better you cast 
the bigger they 
come.” 

















base 


Lines that get big fish 


CHECK UP on big fish shows why these two Ashaway 
_Lines are leaders, each in its own class. Trip after trip, 
by its superior casting your Ashaway Crandall’s American 
Finish gets you bigger fly-rod beauties. And just as effective- 
ly, the casting excellence and great strength of your Ashaway 
Extra Strength account for the Big Ones caught by bait casting. 

Ask your dealer for Ashaway Lines. If he does not supply you, 
please write to us. 

ASHAWAY LINE & TWINE MFG. CO. 
Leading Line Makers Since 1824 

Box 732 Ashaway, Rhode Island 
Ashaway Extra Strength Ashaway Crandall’s Amer- 
Bait-Casting and Trolling ican Finish Fily-Casting 
Hard-braided best Line. Finest silk obtain- 
y Japan silk, and able, soft finished under 
specially soft water- high vacuum. List prices 
proofed. The most popular of level sizes. 25 yds., H 


of all Ashaway Lines. $1.50, G $1 
List prices, 50-yd. spool: E $2.25, 
B $3.00. 


Size I $1.00, H $1.35, 
30 yds., H E H $7.00, H 


G $1.50, F $1.75, E $2.00, -00, 
D $2.50, C $2.95. D H $7.50, HCH $8.00. 





























“To say that you have a wonderful bait for Bass would not express it!” 
Writes E. J. Arnold, Baton Rouge, La. 


TIN LIZ 


pateediaiaatens 


’ 


ye) 





Famous Metal Minnow. % oz. as above—$1.00 (% oz. Baby Liz—$1.00. 1 oz. Big Liz—$1.10) 


FRED ARBOGAST 


6 BARWELL ST. AKRON, OHIO 


LIVE HELGRAMITE 


FOR BLACK BASS 
Shipped direct to your fishing grounds. 
Price $4.50 per hundred. Send money 
order or check with order 
GEO. O. STRONG, Willimantic, Conn. 
P. O. Box 123 














GENUINE 


AL WILSON 


TACKLE 
Send for catalog. 
AL WILSON COMPANY 
Street 





San Francisce 


1539 Folsom 















THEY ALL SAY 


mae 


works like 
a charm 


Wouldn’t you be proud 
of this 30-lb. Musky? 
It was taken on @& Made under 
**Musky"’ Shannon, J. P. Shannon 
Barbless Hook style. Patents. 





No matter how you use the Shannon Twin Spin- 
ner—casting, trolling—in deep or shallow water 
or in the weeds—it instantly attracts the big 
fish—and lands every one that hits the bait. Made 
with red, yellow, white, black and natural frog 
color Feather or Bucktail Fly—with barbed or 
Barbless Hook, as desired. Each 90c. ‘“‘“Musky” 
Shannon, $1.00. Don't fail to try the new Shannon 
Weedmaster, with feather or hair fly. Each 90c. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, send direct. 
Handsome catalog mailed on request. 


THE W. J. JAMISON CO.pent. 28 
739 S. California Ave. Chicago, III. 








MIIN-NEX 


bb single hook Min-nix 
Crab is practically weedless. 
It casts like a bullet. It retrieves 
easily yet keeps your line taut. 
You feel every dart, every dive, 
every wobble. When a fish 
strikes, he is hooked. Once you \ 
try it you'll be a booster. Ask 
your tackle shop. If you can’t 
get it, then send to us. 













Metal crab shown, % oz., 3 in., 
cast or troll, bass, pickerel, mus- 
kies, 5/0 O’Shaughnessy or 1/0 treble. 
Bright nickel, yellow, oxidized 
bronze, red and white. Assorted 
Bucktails, $1.00 ea. postpaid. 


MIN-NIX 


739 Clinton Ave. So. 
Rochester, N. Y. 











A Complete Fishing Outfit 
Fits the Pocket, Fe gym Traveling Bag. Ball-Bearing 
el. 


Send for Circular. 
Ask Your 
Dealer! 
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THE AMERICAN DISPLAY CO. 
Dayton, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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It was discovered that trout with ma- 
ture eggs could be taken from gravel 
reefs which were covered with ice from 
3 to 12 inches thick. A fully ripe male 
was taken by hand line fishing—also one 
female which was dead ripe and several 
others which would have spawned within 
five or ten days. 

The temperatures observed at the time 
of the investigation were 35%4 degrees 
Fahrenheit for water and 42 degrees for 
air. It was also reported that a second 
spawning period occurred in this lake the 
latter part of August. 

This appears to be the first record of 
black-spotted trout in this section spawn- 
ing so early—almost two months in ad- 
vance of the normal season. 

In addition to the above information 
received from the U. S. Bureau of Fish- 
eries, we have been advised by them that 
they obtained a report of the same species 
of trout yielding ripe eggs at the Ameri- 
can Falls Reservoir, in Idaho, on Janu- 
ary 1lth. This body of water is fed by 
springs, however, with a water tempera- 
ture around 50 degrees. Rainbow trout 
were running at the same time. 

Arrangements are being made to take 
spawn next February from the trout in 
Logging Lake and a series of interesting 
experiments are being planned. Some 
startling revelations are expected. 


ANGLER’S TOURNAMENT AT 
SEA ISLAND BEACH 


se Sea Island Beach Anglers’ 
Championship Tournament has re- 
cently been organized at Sea Island Beach, 
Saint Simons Island, Georgia. Ten 
monthly prizes are offered during June, 
July, August and September in addition 
to a permanent award in each class. 

One prize will be offered each month 
for the person making the largest catch 
of edible fish in any one day. First, sec- 
ond and third prizes will be offered month- 
ly to the fisherman who catches the largest 
drum, bass and trout. 

The permanent trophies will be 
engraved with the name of the record hold- 
ers for these fish and re-engraved period- 
ically when the records are broken. These 
will form a permanent record of the prize 
fish caught in those waters. 

The climatic glories and healthfulness 
of these coastal islands, together with the 
excellent fishing offered there, has made 
this section a favorite resort among 
anglers. 


LETTERS AND ANSWERS 


STYLES OF FISH HOOKS 


Fisuinc Epitor: 

Will you kindly tell me where the different 
fish hooks originated and the kind that should 
be used for trout, muskalonge, etc. ? 

Lawrence S. PRICE. 
CommMeENT: The subject of fishing hooks, their 
origin and manufacture, is one in which all 
anglers should be interested, but very few seem 
to be. The different types originated much as 
did types of firearms, rods, tents, canoes and 
other articles of outdoor equipment. 

The Carlisle and Sproat hooks, also the Lim- 
erick, Kinsey, Kirby and Sneck, are all rather 
old patterns, having probably originated some- 
time during the early part of the nineteenth 
century, or even the latter part of the eight- 
eenth century. These hooks were usually named 
either for some man or a district. Their design 
and pattern is the result of much experimenta- 
tion on the part of anglers whose efforts were 
bent towards finding the perfect fish-catching 
machine. As with other things, not all anglers 
agreed upon the design of hooks and thus did 
the various types originate, many of which 
have come down to the present time. 

The O’Shaughnessey and Cincinnati bass 
hooks are much later in design than the other 
patterns mentioned. 

It would be very difficult to state in a letter 
the merits of the various hooks named. The 
O’Shaughnessey hooks, for instance, have a spe- 
cial use. Their domain is principally salt water 


where a strong, heavy hook is in demand. Theg 
hooks are all ha d-torged, made of oy 
which construction gives them 
rigidity. 

The Cincinnati bass hooks are made of bri 
metal with a slight offset and are much stronger 
than hooks of the Sproat and Carlisle Patterns, 
They are ideal hooks for bass fishing, but are 
equally serviceable for other species. 

The Carlisle is a long, slim hook with a slight 
offset and is principally used for bait fishing 
One can string a worm on the long shank and 
it is held in place better than on a short 
shanked hook. Sproat hooks find their greates 
use in the construction of artificial flies. 

It would be difficult to say that one type of 
hook is a great deal better than another for the 
tishing in which you engage. For bass Probably 
the best hook would be a Sproat number ] or 
1/0, for pike and muskalonge either a 
Sproat or Cincinnati bass, sizes correspondj 
to numbers 2/0 and 3/0, according to the weight 
of the fish. For wall-eyed pike and lake trout, 
Sproat hooks do very well in the larger sizes, 

If you are using bait for the wall-eyes in con. 
nection with a trolling spoon, a long shanked 
heavy Carlisle hook about number 2/0 is good, 
For speckled trout, the favorite sizes in fly fish. 
ing are 8’s, 10’s, 12’s, and 14’s Sproat. For bgit 
fishing do not use a hook smaller than number | 
Carlisle, or number 4 Sproat. The Carlisle hooks 
run smaller at the bend for a size than do those 
of other patterns. 


strength and 


FisHING Eprtor, 


DO TUNA HAVE SCALES? 


Fisuinc Epitor: 

I would appreciate the following information: 
Has the tuna fish scales, or is it scaleless? | 
refer to the variety bought in cans and used as 
food. 

A. Stong 
Comments There is only common species of 
tuna on the Atlantic coast and this is, therefore, 
the one you refer to as being canned and used 
as food. The fish most certainly has scales, 
Judging from pictures, however, they are very 
difficult to see, Allison’s tuna of Florida, is very 
scarce, 
Fisuinc Eprtor 


STAINING LEADERS 


Fisuinc Eprtor: 

I noticed a tip on coloring leaders by use of 
permanganate of potash, in your questions and 
answers section of a recent issue, but after 
having tried this stain I find that the gut takes 
a brownish tinge which is not so desirable. 

If you can recommend a process whereby the 
gut may be more or less permanently tinged 
blue, I shall be grateful. 

Ricwarp J. Carrou, 


Comment: When you say you want to get a 
blue color in your leaders, we presume you mean 
the color generally known as mist, which is a 
sort of bluish grey. You can obtain this by 
soaking your leaders in ordinary black writing 
ink very much diluted in water. 

Some prefer to have the solution quite hot, 
but this is not advisable as it is apt to injure 
the gut. It is necessary, however, to have the 
solution a littlke warm in order to obtain the 
best results. This process of staining has to be 
continued for some time in order that the ink 
may be absorbed sufficiently into the gut to re 
main permanent, but care must be taken not to 
stain it too dark. 

Occasionally it is necessary to stain a leader 
some totally different color because of water 
conditions and it has generally been found that 
in these cases the ordinary Easter egg stains 
serve the purpose. Of course, where you are 
fishing in clear water especially, it would be 
necessary to dilute any of these dyes consider- 
ably. It is also important to warm the solution 
before using it. 

Fisuinc Epitor, 


BASS AND CRAPPIE FLY FISHING 
TACKLE 


Fisuinc Epitor: 

I am considering taking up fly casting for 
large-mouth black bass and crappies and 
like advice as to the following articles: 

1—Rod; make, weight, length? 

2—Line; level or tapered? 

3—Lures; flies or bugs? 

4—Tackle; boxes and cases? 

5—Leaders; length? 

6—Reel; automatic or non-automatic? 

My finances are somewhat limited so I would 
aggre your recommending the most reason 
able tackle you can without sacrificing durabil- 
ity and service. a 

All of my fishing is done from a boat, in still 
water, along the creeks of the coastal regions 
of this state (North Carolina). The fish caught 
run up from one to six pounds as a general rule. 

Thank you for any help you may give me. 

Davin Cox, Jr. 


Comment: There are a great many makes of 
very excellent fly rods on the market and it 
would be a difficult matter to suggest any in pat 
ticular. The manufacturers advertising in FreLp 
AND STREAM practically all have medium priced 
ones and they are all reliable. 
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THREE-IN-O 
130 William St., 


* 
Surf Fishermen 
say that 3-in-One not only oils 
their reels exactly right, but 


ea prevents salt water and salt air 
< from corroding the metal. 


es 

3-in-O 
protects against all moisture, 
salt and fresh. The Sportsman’s 
Oil for 33 years. Sold every- 


FREE: Smee ond il 


ne 


NE OIL CO. 
New York 
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90 Fulton Street 





Fishing Tackle 


Deal Direct With the 
Manufacturers 
“knowing how’’ to 


How the joys of angling are intensified with 


tested to out-game the most furiously-fighting fish that 
And finally, we guarantee every 


2c stamp for 168-page 
Edward vom Hofe é Co. 


$ most dependable 
nder expert anglers 
are insistent in de- 
other than Edw. 
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New York City 
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CLEANS FISH / 


‘The new Glaze Fish Knife is a winner, 
f& ecales, cleans and dresses fish faster 
and better than any other way. 

42 Wour Dealers or Sent Postpaid 
GLAZE MANUFACTURING CO. 


20. Box 79 
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than gut. 
fly more effective and 


Also bait spinner and 


W. 
576 East 30th Street, North 





ALLWYR LEADERS 


Leaders of fine, pliable, invisible wire much stronger 
These leaders make any bait, 


“When you hook *’em you hold ’em” 


y hooks with wire snells. Ask eat, od 
@ send 250 direct "three foot sample leader and bait hook 


P. MacMASTERS 
Portland, Oregon | 
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BARGAINSin Army and 


Outdoor Supplies: Cloth- 






ing, Shoes, Boots, 
Guns, Tents, Harness, 
for Hunters, Trappers, 






ESTABLISHED 1868 
3902 Lester St., Richmond, Va. 


Mechanics, Tourist. Write — 


Blankets, 
Tools, Etc., 
Farmers, 
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OWN YOUR 
OWN MOVIES 


following four pictures 
possible beginning: 

Striped Bass 

Bob White 


tures reduced to 16 mm. 10 





—— 


of Hunting 
and Fishing 


If you have a 16 mm. proje 
of hunting and fishing pictures will afford 
you endless hours of pleasure. 


The famous Field & Stream motion pic- 


eath, if ordered immediately. 
Fretp & STREAM, 578 Mapison Ave., N.Y. 


ctor, a library 


And the 
are the best 


Maryland Turkey 
Alaska Grizzlies 


0 ft. reel. $10. 











For bass fishing, especially if you are going 
to use bugs, a fairly heavy stiff rod about 9% 
feet long weighing at least 5% ounces would be 
about right. There is no reason at all why you 
should have a tapered line. A good level line of 
an appropriate size for the rod (about a numbe1 
D or E for a 5% ounce rod) would prove en- 
tirely satisfactory, 

As regards flies, bass as a general thing seem 
to favor brightly colored ones, such as Mon- 
treal, Parmacheene Belle. Royal Coachman. Fer- 
guson, Toodle Bug, etc. It is always a good 
plan, however, to have a few of the more somber 
colored patterns on hand. The best size hook to 
get these flies tied on for large-mouth bass would 
be about a number 1/0. any prefer smaller 
hooks as 4’s or even 6’s and find them very sat- 
isfactory. 

There are also a number of good bugs on the 
market tied with deer hair. These are typical 
bugs and there are also a number of feathered 
minnows, which are also sometimes classed as 
bugs. Some fishermen are very partial to these 
for bass 

You can use the same size flies and also the 
same patterns for crappie as you do for bass, 
though 4’s and 6’s might be better. Slightly 
darker flies are often better. As a rule, how- 
ever, it is necessary to weight the fly or at 
least permit it to sink five or six inches as a 
crappie will very seldom take a fly on the sur- 
face. A good way to weight a fly is to use it in 
connection with a small spinner as it is gen- 
erally more effective this way anyway. As far as 
casting it is concerned, you can use the same 
system that you do in regular fly casting for 
bass. 

It is a very difficult matter to advise anyone 
on tackle boxes for what would suit one man 
would not suit another. Why not go to a sport- 
ing goods store and select one that is compact 
and yet holds a reasonably large amount of 
tackle, and one that you like? This is the best 
way to handle this proposition. 

As regards a fender for bug fishing we would 
recommend a 4 or 4% foot one which is tied 
up in regular bass weight and with a large loop 
through which you can slip the bug. For your 
fly fishing you can use a 6 foot leader with two 
or three flies, although a great many find a 3 
foot leader entirely satisfactory. 

You will perhaps find a regulation single ac- 
tion reel entirely satisfactory. This need not be 
at all expensive, but for bass fishing it should 
be plenty large enough to hold twenty-five or 
thirty yards of a heavy enamel line, sometimes 
with sufficient room to add a little backing. This 
type of reel is equally suitable for both trout 
and bass fishing. 

FisHinG Eptror. 


BOOKS ON TROUT CULTURE 


Fisuinc Epitor: 


I am interested in the raising of brook trout 
and thought perhaps you may have literature 
pertaining to this particular subject or tell me 
where I can obtain it. 

Any information you can furnish will be 
greatly appreciated. 

Cuas. O. BrownFieE.p. 

Comment: Unfortunately, there has been very 
little published in this poutiry on the subject 
of raising brook trout. The best books are now 
very much out of date. In fact, with very few 
exceptions, they are practically all out of print. 
There are several good English books which deal 
with this subject, however, and with a few ex- 
ceptions here and there, a lot of the information 
contained in them would be applicable to Amer- 
ican conditions, 

There is one American book to our knowledge 
that was published within the last few years 
which goes into this subject to some extent, 
although it is mostly devoted to the stocking 
and proper care of trout streams. This book is 
entitled American Trout Streams by Ingraham. 
It was privately printed in two limited editions. 
The one is exhausted, but there are still some 
copies of the more expensive edition obtainable. 

Among the best of the English books, and 
also a recent one, is entitled Trout Streams: 
Their Management and Improvement by G. 
Carter Platts. 

It might also be very good policy for you to 
write to the United States Bureau of Fisheries 
at Washington, D. C. They have published a 
number of excellent bulletins on the subject of 
fish culture and you can obtain these without 
any difficulty. 

Fisuinc Epitor. 


BASS IN THE OZARKS 


Fisuinc Epitor: 

T am planning a trip to the Ozark mountains 
for bass. Could you give me the name of a good 
river or place to go to? 

Francis Fercuson. 
ComMENT: Some of the best bass fishing to be 
found in this country is to be had in the Ozark 
mountains. The Current and White rivers are 
particularly recommended. There are also a num- 
ber of smaller tributary streams which flow into 
both of these large rivers which also contain 
a great many bass, although probably of a smaller 
size. 
Fisuinc Epttor. 


(END OF FISH AND FISHING) 





Two GREATEST LURES 


FOR ALL GAME FISH 





Big Game Fish—are NOT easily fooled—that’s 
why they’re Big! But when you toss them a life- 
like, wiggling, swimming True-to-Nature Creek 
Chub Lure—WHANG—they strike to kill it! 

If you want to Catch More Fish and Bigger Fish 
—especially during hot weather—you'll need both 
these famous surface and underwater lures! 


THE ORIGINAL 
INJURED MINNOW 





No, 1505 


»% Zee 
Weight % 0 Price $1.00 


Length 3% in. 


With slow short jerks this ‘‘Bass Getting’’ wonder repre- 
sents an injured minnow—lying on its side—just able to 
make a little fuss on the surface—right up where you 
get all the fun—where you can see, hear and feel each 
strike! No other lure like it! Also made in ‘Silver 
Flash’’ finish No. 1518, and new luminous day and night 
finish No, 1521! 


The Famous Pikie Minnow 









No. 700 
Price $1.00 


The greatest of all lures—for salt water or fresh! Recog- 
nized everywhere as the most deadly killer of all game 
fish! Even the large old educated Fish can't tell it from 
a live minnow! And how it gets ‘em is nobody's busi- 
ness! Also made in ‘‘Silver Flash’ finish No. 718! 


Every Creek Chub Lure sold with a guarantee to 
be satisfactory in every respect! At your dealer's 
or direct! Our beautiful new colored catalogue 
sent FREE upon request! 


Weight % oz 
Length 4% in. 


If you get some good fish pictures—send ‘em in! aaa ll make it worth your 
while if we can use them! 


CREEK CHUB BAIT COMPANY 


138 S. Randolph St. Garrett, Ind. 
Manufactured in Canada by 
ALLCOCK, LAIGHT & WESTWOOD, TORONTO, ONT. 


CREEK CHUB BAITS TCH MORE F 








Men! Meet this 
“Weedless Widow’ 


Take her on your next fishing trip and 
watch oldyMr.Bass “‘fall for her.’”” The 
bigger he is, the harder he tumbles. 

ow he will dash at her as she ‘‘shim- 
mies’’ on the water. For savage sur- 
face-smashes that are thrillers, get one 
of these real fish-getters. 


Heddon ‘wi. 


Absolutely Weedless—a Sure Hooker 
Just right for the lily pads and rushes 
you have had to pass u , regretfully. 
The White with “ Re -head” is a 

“pippin”! Frog-finish is a dandy, and 
there are four other attractive colors. 


Ask your Dealer. If he cannot supply, order 

direct and we will include complete catalog 

and Heddon's New Bait Chart —tells what 
bait to use and when and how. 

(CD No. 222, White, Red Head - $1 EACH 

O No. 229-BF, Frog Finish - - - Postpaid 


JAMES HEDDON’S SONS “™ 
Dept.WWF-8. . . Dowagiac, Mich. 
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TO ENCOURAGE BETTER 
A SPORTSMANSHIP IN ANGLING 


1 de VALUABLE PRIZES 
For LARGEST FISHES 


To be awarded in the 


NINETEENTH ANNUAL NATIONAL 


rize Fishing Contest 


(Prizes and classes on page 60) 


RULES AND CONDITIONS 


1. Contest is limited to fish taken with rod, reel and line, and 
with specified lure for some classes of fish. 

2. The Contest is open to everybody, subscribers, non-sub- 
scribers, men, women and children. Contest opens on April 

25th, 1929, and closes on January 21st, 1930. 

3. Fish must be caught in the legal open season. 

4. No fish caught from a State, club or private hatchery is 
eligible for entry. 

5. The affidavit blank printed below, or an exact copy, must be 
used when entering a fish. It must be signed by the person catch- 
ing the fish, and by two witnesses who examined the fish and 
verified its weight and measurements. The affidavit is to be 
sworn to by the contestant before a Notary Public and his seal 
must be afhxed. In case any contestant catches a fish when ac- 
companied by a single guide, the affidavit can be sworn to upon 
coming out of the woods, the guide being the sole witness. Such 
an entry will be duly considered by the judges. 

6.. The length, girth and weight of entered fish must be included 
in the affidavit, together with the lure and tackle used. 

7. Fish must be weighed on tested scales and measured with a 


tape measure, the length taken from end of lower jaw with the 
mouth closed to tip of tail, and the greatest girth of fish taken 

8. All affidavits must be sent to the Editor of Prize Fishing 
Contest, Fretp AND STREAM, 578 Madison Ave., New York. Ai- 
fidavits must be in within three weeks from the ‘date the fish was 
caught, unless prevented by unusual conditions, when the judges 
will consider such delayed affidavits. 

9. In the Wall-Eyed Pike class an outline of the fish must bk 
sent with the affidavit. Drawing to be made by placing fish on 
sheet of thin paper and an outline made with pencil, the fins o/ 
the fish erect. 

10. In event of two or more fish-weighing and measuring exact- 
ly the same, prizes identical in character with those offered will 
be given to each of those so tying. 

11. Winner of any prize must send in brief statement telling 
HOW, WHERE and WHEN fish was caught. Complete story 
is desirable, but is not obligatory. 

12. Prizes in each class to be outdoor equipment selected 
by the winner from merchandise advertised in FIELD AND 
STREAM during 1929. 








WHEN POSSIBLE SEND A PHOTOGRAPH OF YOURSELF WITH THE FISH YOU ENTER 





JUDGES 


Rorert H. (Bos) Davis, Munsey’s Magazine, N. Y. Famous author, editor and sportsman; Van Campen HEtt- 
ner, Field Representative, Am. Museum of Natural History, N. Y. Big game hunter and angler; Evcene V. Con- 
NETT, 3rd, noted fly fisherman and angling writer; Kennetn F. Lockwoop, editor, writer and angler; Joun W. 
Titcoms, authority on fish culture and Frepertck K. Burnuam, authority on Pacific trout, care of FreLp anD 
Stream, 578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 











(AFFIDAVIT) 


I hereby swear that the following statements are the truth: 


co | SEE ee nena Weight Length Girth When caught............. 
bo ER ee sceiecca adduct Paeiatstict t aeuaes Me a a ran ceciniscdnccctntevae | DET 
Line ee ER cea ane Pe T ES. * RR ean Po 


Give manufacturers’ names of tackle and full specifications. 


Caught by (Signed) 


RII cscicsnipiiciesss’ Peaks cM ilcchsssd alban tO career RDC ORE RES Peer a eer (SEAL) 
Sworn to before me this day of car I aia io cans cin -aponcsasehpeesiupsvntioncnediians 
Fish witnessed and weight and measurements verified by: (Signatures and addresses) 


Above to be typewritten or clearly lettered. 
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ELEPHANT HUNTING IN INDO- 
CHINA 


(Continued from page 25) 


had taken flight, forming a single-file line, 
and without stopping to eat or drink had 
headed due north toward the great, un- 
known plateaus of Unnan. 

My hopes sank. I knew that elephants 
could travel as much as two hundred 
miles in twenty-four hours, while we, with 
our heavy packs, could not hope to do 
more than twenty miles a day. 

The days that followed were tedious 
and wearing. Continual plodding under a 
blistering sun in the clearings and drench- 
ing humidity in the shade. To be sure, the 
jungle was beautiful. The strange plants, 
foliage, animals and birds were such as I 
had never dreamed of. But my whole heart 
and soul were so intent upon the determi- 
nation to get an elephant, my every facul- 
ty was so engrossed in scrutinizing the 
track for fresh signs that nothing else 
seemed to interest me. There were slopes 
where the elephants had put their feet out 
in front and had slid down as on a to- 
boggan slide. At another place, where 
they had been forced to make a descent, 
they had all stepped in the same places, 
making a great stairway. 

At night we would sit around the camp, 
discussing the possibilities, while the 
coolies kept great fires around the tents 
to keep off the tigers. The Forester was 
hopeful. He told me tales about the ele- 
phants of Indo-China. It seemed that they 
differ from the Indian elephants in many 
respects. The Indian elephant is com- 
paratively harmless and easy to domesti- 
cate, while the Indo-China elephant is a 
devilish beast. 

The Forester related an instance where 
a herd of elephants had gone down to the 
lowlands, found a road which the white 
man had built, and had gone along it, 
knocking down all the telegraph poles and 
destroying the bridges. Wherever a rice 
or grain-field was encountered, there had 
been a banquet. In less than half a day the 
field’s product would be completely de- 
voured, 

One day, about noon hour, we noticed 
that the elephants had abandoned their 
single-file order and had gone off here and 
there to bite off pieces of bamboo. This 
was an encouraging sign, and the Forester 
predicted that within two days we would 
find the herd. That night I slept little, and 
the next day I was up before daybreak. 
I was impatient to be off. The business of 
breaking camp seemed to take forever. 


INALLY, on the great trail once 

again, the excitement grew tenser min- 
ute by minute, as fresh evidence was 
found of the nearness of the elephants. 
Broken bamboo was still oozing, and the 
great footsteps were damp and clear-cut. 
The track led up a ravine flanked by steep 
slopes and centered by a bamboo jungle 
through which flowed a small stream. 
Very soon we noticed that the stream was 
becoming muddy, and the Forester stopped 
to listen. 

Yes! They were there! They were 
there! You’ could faintly hear the crack- 
ing of bamboo some distance up the 
stream. This was too much for the coolies, 
and all but Nero fled up the left bank 
along with the horses and all our supplies. 
Knowing that elephants do not like to 
charge up-hill, we ascended the slope on 
the right and worked our way along the 
ridge to a point we judged opposite to the 
location of the herd. 

We went down the slope a short dis- 
tance, and then listened. There was no 
sound. Suddenly, as if by a signal, a great 
roar burst forth. Trees began to crack 
and splinter, and the whole earth shook 


with the onrushing, thundering herd. We 
turned to run up higher, but it was of no 
use. The grass was too high to allow any 
speed. We turned and waited for whatever 
might befall. Not an animal was visible. 
All we could see were the tops of the bam- 
boo trees falling over in a great wave, 
rolling toward us. When it reached the 
foot of the hill, it stopped. The elephants 
did not wish to brave the hill, and we 
began to breathe more freely. 

In the bamboo jungle below us there 
was a small clearing. After we had waited 
for half an hour, two elephants slowly 
appeared on the other side of the clearing. 
The one in front was a cow, and the other 
a huge bull with tremendous tusks. We 
waited for some time, hoping that the 
cow would move and give me a chance 
to shoot the male. But they both remained 
motionless as stone images. We decided 
to go down into the clearing, where we 
could creep up and get a closer and more 
accurate shot. On the way down, the 
Forester turned his ankle and [ had to 
proceed alone. 

I managed to crawl within ten yards of 
the huge beast, and was still unable to 
get a shot at the vulnerable spot. What 
was I to do? My position was most un- 
comfortable—especially as I was con- 
scious of suspiciously acting trees both 
on my right and left in the jungle. 


EHIND me there was a slender tree 

that stood about ten yards from the 
edge of the jungle and which would hold 
my weight. I decided to climb it in order to 
shoot over the female. The one coolie who 
had accompanied us helped me scale the 
tree, but before I was in position to shoot, 
the two elephants moved away into the 
jungle and headed up-stream. Then the 
whole forest started to move in the same 
direction. Suddenly it changed direction 
and headed straight for my tree. 

“Monte! Monte!” I yelled at the coolie. 

But before he had climbed a yard he 
realized he was too late. A great cow 
elephant broke out of the jungle, saw the 
man at the foot of the tree, raised her 
trunk in the air, and with a tremendous 
roar made for him. More by instinct than 
by calculation, I fired. The bullet struck 
her heavy skull. Although it did not pene- 
trate into the brain, it caused her to turn 
sharply at right angles and dart off across 
the clearing, having come within two 
yards of the prostrate coolie at the foot 
of my flimsy tree. 

She was followed immediately by all 
fourteen elephants, who turned exactly 
where she had and passed within inches 
of the tree. After all had passed, I fired at 
a great bull, and he went down. I fired a 
second time, and again my bullet found 
its mark. A third bull, however, took all 
my remaining cartridges before he lay 
still. Not till then did I take breath. The 
thrill of the onrushing elephants, the fear 
for the man at the foot of the tree, and 
the rapid shooting from my big .405 rifle— 
all had been so intense. Now that it was 
over, my pent-up feelings found an outlet. 
I yelled like a mad man—it was all so 
wonderful. 

I slid down the tree and with the 
Forester, who had hobbled down the hill, 
started to examine my trophies. Suddenly 
my blood turned cold. A terrific scream 
rent the air, followed after a short pause 
by a medley of yells. For the first time I 
thought of the coolies who had deserted. 
The fleeing elephants had gone down- 
stream in their direction. I scrambled up 
the left bank of the ravine and rushed 
down, clutching my rifle. But what could 
I do? I had no more cartridges. 

As I ran I thought of the old .45 auto- 
matic which a major in the United States 
Army had given me in Manila and which 








Oriental Wiggler 
takes 13 Sea Bass 
in one Hour! 


Here’s a string of thirteen Sea Bass. I 
took them on your ‘‘Oriental Wiggler’”’ 
in one hour’s fishing at West Palm 
Beach, in Lake Worth, Florida. 

We were equipped with outboard 
motor and trolled with your famous 
“‘Oriental.”’ 


Dr. & Mrs. D. C. MclIntosn, 
West Palm Beach, Fla. 


| prow and salt water fish alike fall for 
the alluring contortions of the Al. Foss 
Pork Rind Minnows. 


This is the “famous Oriental Wiggler” 
that Dr. and Mrs. McIntosh credit with 
being such a killer among the Sea Bass. 





Try it on fresh water fish, also, and see the way 
it takes hold with Bass, Pickerel and Pike. Comes 
in % or % oz. Black and White, Yellow and 
White, or Red and White. $1.00. 


Other successful Foss lures are illustrated below. Their 
great eo yt everywhere there’s enough water to 
float a fish proves exceptional efficiency under almost 
any and all conditions. Don’t get away this year with- 
out at least one of each of these lures. 


Try the “Dixie”— 
new this year! 









Dizrie Wiggler $1.00. All 
brass, nickel-plated, or natural 
finish, if ordered. N 13, 
weight % oz. 3/0 hook— 
different colored streamers. 






—— 


Saimmy Wiggler $1.00. Yor % oz. Brass or nickel 
finish—different colored streamers. 


If your dealer cannot supply you with these lures, and 


with the genuine Al. Foss pork strips, send us his 
name and the price and we’ll furnish you direct, 


AL. FOSS 


Originator, Patentee and Manufacturer 
of the Pork Rind Minnows 


2891 East 79th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
59 
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and Classes 


19t Annual National Fishing Contest 


HE following amounts in merchandise will be awarded in each of the 8 classes below. Any 
outdoor equipment displayed in the advertising columns of FieLpD AND STREAM during 1929 


may be selected by the winner. 


BROOK TROUT (Salvelinus fontinalis) 
Must be taken before October Ist, 1929. 





BROWN TROUT (Salmo eriox) 
Must be taken before October Ist, 1929. 





STEELHEAD OR RAINBOW TROUT 
(Salmo irideus) Eastern Division 

Must be taken before December Ist, 1929 
east of the 95th meridian. 


STEELHEAD OR RAINBOW TROUT 
(Salmo irideus) Western Division 

Must be taken before December Ist, 1929 
west of the 95th meridian. 





Above three classifications of trout species must 
be taken by casting an ordinary artificial fly 
with fly fishing tackle, or caught by casting an 
artificial “fly rod light lure’; but a spoon or 
spinner alone, or combined with fly, or ‘‘fly rod 
light lure” not allowable. Split shot or other 
sinker on leader in connection with artificial fly 
or artificial “fly rod light lure’’ not construed as 
being ordinary fly fishing and is therefore not 
allowable. 





PRIZES 
Ist . . . $100.00 
2nd .... 75.00 
3rd . . . . 50.00 
4th .... 25.00 
5th . . . . 20.00 
6th . . - 10.00 

Total $280.00 











SMALL-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi- 


cropterus dolomieu) 
Must be taken before November Ist, 1929. 


Fish must be taken in or north of New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, West Virginia, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Colorado, 
Utah, Nevada and California. To assist the judges 
in determining whether the fish is a small-mouth 
or a large-mouth black bass, cut off the head, 
take it to a tackle-dealer or taxidermist, and if a 
small-mouth black bass, get an affidavit to the 
effect and send it in together with the regular 
form of affidavit as given in the contest condi- 
tions. No specified lure for black bass divisions. 


Fish grouped according to similarity of dates and conditions. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (\f. 
cropterus salmoides) Northern Division 
Must be taken before November Ist, 1929, 


Same geographical limits as small-mouth blak 
bass, but identification affidavit not required fy 
large-mouth bass in any division. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (\fi. 


cropterus salmoides) /ntermediate Division 


Must be taken before January Ist, 1930, ir 
West Virginia, Maryland, District of Columbia 
Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, North Carolina 
Delaware, Arkansas and Oklahoma. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (\i- 
cropterus salmoides) Southern Division 


Must _ be taken before January Ist, 1930, in 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Florida, Mis 
sissippi, Texas, New Mexico, Arizona ani 
Louisiana. 


HE following amounts in merchandise will be awarded in each of the 10 remaining classes. 
Any outdoor equipment displayed in the advertising columns of FIELD AND STREAM during 
1929 may be selected by the winner. Fish grouped according to similarity of dates and conditions. 


MUSKALONGE (Esox masquinongy) 





GREAT NORTHERN PIKE (Esox estor) 


— 





(Identification: Sides with many whitish or 
yellowish spots, which are usually smaller than 
the eye of the fish; spots arranged somewhat in 
rows.) 


WALL-EYED PIKE (Stizostedion  vit- 


reum) 





CRAPPIE or CALICO BASS (Pomoxis 
annularis) 


Above four species must be taken before Nov. 
Ist, 1929. 


60 





PRIZES 
aa $50.00 
2nd .... 25.00 
3rd .... 20.00 
4th ..-«s 4580 
oh «ws 2 
Total $120.00 











STRIPED BASS (Roccus lineatus) 





(Identification: Black spot, about as big as eye 
of fish, at upper base of tail—sometimes dupli- 
cated.) 

Above two species must be taken before No- 
vember Ist, 1929. 


BLUEFISH (Pomatomus saltatrix) 





WEAKFISH (Cynoscion regalis) 





Above two species must be taken before 
November Ist, 1929. 


LAKE TROUT (Christivomer namay- 
cush) 





Must be taken before October Ist, 1929. 


TARPON (Tarpon atlanticus) 





Must be taken before January Ist, 1930. 
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I always carried with me. Suddenly I 
came upon an awful sight. The elephants 
had discovered one of my horses, and 
there on the ground lay the flattened re- 
mains. My packs were scattered in all di- 


rections. Every bag had been turned 
upside down by the elephants, and each 
individual thing had been deliberately 


stepped on. ‘There was nothing left. 

I looked over the hill. There were the 
coolies, huddled together on the branches 
of a tree that was not elephant-proof, 
screaming and yelling in a vain attempt 
to frighten off the approaching herd. In 
another minute the elephants would be 
upon them. I drew my automatic and fired 
all six shots in the air. The effect was 
instantaneous. The herd turned and rushed 
for the shelter of the jungle. Then the 
coolies slipped down and came clamoring 
to my side. 

Thus ended my struggle with the only 
great remaining animal of prehistoric 
times. I shall leave Indo-China with at 
least three pairs of beautiful ivory tusks 
besides many other trophies and the 
memory of a glorious experience. 


INDIAN METHODS OF HUNTING 
(Continued from page 33) 


so much chasing and had gone underneath 
the ground to rest and would come again, 
as they had always done before. But they 
never came. That was the end, save here 
and there a solitary old bull or a few 
cows and calves hidden away somewhere 
in the mountains. 

I killed my last buffalo on the Gray 
Bull River in the Big Horn Basin of 
Wyoming in 1884. There were two old 
bulls in that herd. One of my soldiers got 
the other. Those were the last wild buf- 
falo I ever saw. The buffalo set up in glass 
cases in the National Museum at Wash- 
ington, D. C., were killed in the badlands 
on Sunday Creek, north of the Yellow- 
stone, not far from Tongue River, Mon- 
tana, in 1887. 

The buffalo Indian cared little for other 
animals for food. He always wanted beef, 
and feit that he was not being properly 
fed when obliged to subsist on any other 
meat. He was sometimes driven to other 
meat by the absence of the buffalo, and 
he often used the hides of deer, mountain 
sheep, elk and antelope for various pur- 
poses. All these different animals had 
laws of their nature, a knowledge of which 
delivered them easily into the hand of the 
hunter. This knowledge, when possessed 
by a white man, marks the finished sports- 
man. 

The various tribes knew the nature of 
the game of their habitat, where they and 
their ancestors had hunted that variety 
of game for ages, while other tribes with 
a different habitat might know nothing 
about it. The Indian could not formulate 
these laws himself, although willing to 
tell you all he could. One had to deduce 
them by close observation of the Indian 
in action and the results on the game. I 
learned in this way the laws of the nature 
of the mountain sheep from the Crow, of 
the black-tailed or mule deer from the 
Seton Sioux, and of the bear from the 
Caddo of Oklahoma, who seemed to 
know what the bear was thinking about 
all the time. These laws are all very 
simple in their last expression. They save 
an enormous amount of labor, and show 
the Indian to be a close student of his 
environment. 

The Indian hunted the buffalo in sev- 
eral different ways. The oldest method 
was probably by still-hunting with a bow 
and arrow, as described by the historian 
of Coronado, who encountered the buffalo 
on the plains of Texas east of the Pecos 
in 1541. The next probably was by driv- 


ing small herds over a high cliff into an 
artificial enclosure. This was developed 
into a high art by the Blackfeet and As- 
siniboin, who were the last to practise 
it, and there are a few old men still alive 
who saw it in their youth. The latest 
method, besides the pursuit on snow- 
shoes in the drifts of winter, was the 
chase on horseback after the coming of 
the horse. And strange to relate, the bow 
and arrow continued to be the best wea- 
pon for the purpose down until the very 
end of the buffalo. 

The conservation of game is a modern 
idea. It has only come fo the white man 
in very recent years. He has squandered 
the game resources of this country in 
the past in the most criminal manner, 
and there are many to whom the idea 
of conservation has never reached even 
yet. 

The primitive Indian thought there 
would always be enough game for his use, 
and this would have been true were it 
not for the greed of the white man. The 
Indian seldom took more game than he 
needed for the use of his family for a 
short time, and he was accustomed to 
dry the surplus for a time of need. But 


his means of transportation were limited, | 


and he could not carry much. If left un- 
molested, he would often keep the buf- 
falo from leaving his neighborhood as 


long as the grass would hold out for 
feed. 
The Santee Sioux of Devils Lake, 


North Dakota, were the last to leave the 
swamps of Minnesota at the head of the 
Mississippi, where they subsisted on fish, 
ducks and wild rice. 

I have seen an Eastern Sioux make a 
grass bonnet in the fall of the year. The 
bonnet would cover his face, causing his 
head to resemble a tuft of grass. He would 
put on this bonnet and submerge all but 
his head in the water, out of sight of a 
flock of feeding ducks. Then he would 


drift quietly and slowly around a point | 


into the midst of the flock without notice. 
He would catch a duck with his hands 
under water, break its neck, pull the head 
up under his belt and continue until he 
had enough food for his family for a 
couple of days. Satisfied with his kill, he 
would drift slowly away without alarm- 
ing the other ducks. 


HAVE seen the Sioux of the Devils 

Lake Agency, North Dakota, chop a 
hole through ice five feet thick in winter, 
when the thermometer was 30 degrees be- 
low zero. After placing some rushes on the 
ice on the windward side of the hole, he 
would sit on the head of his buffalo robe, 
spread over the rushes, with the robe 
drawn over his back to protect his body 


from the wind. He would then put down a | 


line about twelve feet long, the hook baited 
with a piece of meat. The other end of the 
line was tied to the middle of a fishing 
pole four feet long, which he held in his 
hand, one end resting on the ice in front. 

He would lift this pole from time to 
time to jiggle the bait below, and continue 
this maybe for an hour. Suddenly he 
would pull out a pike anywhere from three 
to twenty pounds in weight and throw it 
away from the hole on the ice to freeze. 
In this way he would procure enough 
to feed his family for a couple of days. 

Today there is not a fish of any kind in 
that lake, which in my youth was fifty 
miles long, nine miles wide and full of 
fish—all destroyed by the white man. The 
dock from which the garrison of old Fort 
Totten used to catch hundreds of pounds 
of pike every day in eight feet of clear, 
cold semi-salt water is now more than a 
mile from the shore. I had a hard time 
to find its remains a few years ago, hidden 
in the woods that had grown over it. 





While the regular True Temper 
Casting Rod will subdue the 
gamest fresh water fish, we 
know that for many of us the 
greatest sport is trolling with a 
long, heavy line for muskellunge, 
salmon or lake trout. 


For, this heavy duty we have 
“the Trolling Rod,” made with 
extra heavy solid steel tip and a 
) twenty inch double cork grip 
with long reel seat and locking 
band that will take any large 
trolling reel. 
Like all True Temper Rods the 
tip is made of rapier steel, with 
a clock spring temper, and hand 
ground to give perfect action. 





For trolling with heavy line, or 
in deep water with a copper line, 
it has no equal. Catalog on re- 
| quest. 


Made and Guaranteed by 
THE AMERICAN FORK & 
HOE COMPANY 
Sporting Goods Division 
General Offices: 1928Keith Bidg. 


Cleveland, O. 
Factory: Geneva, O. 








The Trolling Rod: Cat. No. 
T8SD. Special ‘‘Afco” finish, 
Tungsten Steel Guides and 
- top. 40 %-inch tip. Price 
$16.00 at your dealer's. If 
he cannot supply you, write 
us. Other True Temper Rods 


at prices from $5.00 to $15.00 
described in our catalog. Free 
on request. 














RUE TEMPE: 
FISHING Roos 
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SOME LESSONS FROM 


A GREAT REGATTA 
By Henry Clay Foster 


HE assertion made frequently in 

these columns that the race course 

is the testing ground for motor 

boats in just the same way as it 
was, and still is for motor cars, received 
enormous proof recently in the first and 
one of the greatest outboard regattas of 
the season. This was the second annual 
race meet of the New England Outboard 
Motor Boat Association held on Lake 
Quinsigamond at Worcester, Massachu- 
setts. Conditions there were ideal for 
results—and for observation thereof. Thir- 
teen world’s outboard 
records were set up in 
those two days of rac- 
ing Six of them were 
by time trials and seven 
more were competition 
records in scratch con- 
tests This was accord- 
ing to expectations, in- 
asmuch as the regatta 
was the first big one of 
the year in which 1929 
motors and hulls could 
show their progress over 


previous seasons, and = > 
the ideal conditions of igee 
the course. me. 


Forty-eight outboard & 
enthusiasts entered for 
the time trials. They 
had all manner of equip- 
ment and variation of == 
hull design. Their mo- — 
tors were stock motors sma sae. 
according to specifica- 


P . = eel 
tions of the National oo 
Outboard Racing Com- St 
mission. This group 


constituted a wonderful 
laboratory of experi- 
mentation in itself. The 
skill of the driver is not much of a 
factor in setting up a new speed rec- 
ord for the time trials, as he merely 
drives his outfit over the measured 
mile with flying starts, three times in each 
of two directions. His recognized time is 
the average speed for the six runs. This 
takes up any aid or hindrance caused by 
water currents or wind. Out of that long 
day of flying tiny outboards which roared 
up and down the course past the com- 
mittee barge, came six new world’s speed 
records. The greatest recognized speed 
ever made by an outboard motor boat 
was recorded by Julius Herbst, who 
stepped the mile at an average speed of 


of 44.54 miles 
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Edited by HENRY CLAY FOSTER 





This department is conducted for sportsmen 
who make use of boats in connection with 
hunting, fishing, camping and other outdoor 
recreation. Discussions are welcomed. Ques- 
tions, other than technical matters such as 
engine troubles, will be answered when ac- 
companied by a stamped addressed envelope. 
We are not prepared, however, to supply 
building plans, blueprints or specifications. 











44.54 miles per hour. The motor was a 
Class “D” outboard, producing 32 horse 
power. The hull was designed by himself, 
an experienced racing enthusiast. It was 
a step-hydroplane of remarkably clean 
lines for speed and low resistance to the 
water. . 

The underbody lines of the Herbst boat 
which set up the new world’s speed record 








a LS evieass i: 


for outboards, were of the same general 
type of construction as those of other 
winning boats at Worcester. The boat in 
which Jacob Dunnell of Boston won the 
Class “E” and the Free-for-All in spec- 
tacular fashion, was also a remarkably 
clean-lined Ludington. A single trans- 
verse step amidships characterized both 
champion boats. The Herbst boat had 
a round bottom forward, the only one 
of her type at Worcester. The Dunnell 
boat has a clean “V” bow. Both hugged 
down on the water and slipped along like 
greased lightning when in speed. There 
was no drag at the stern—no high bow, 
leaping porpoise-like at every tiny ripple. 


f a new outboard world’s speed record 
per hour at Worcester, Mass., on Lake Quinsigamond 





Dunnell designed his boat just as Herbst 
designed his. Both, of course, are profes- 
sionals and can race.only in the new Di- 
vision II of outboard racing drivers. Both 
showed plainly that in their outfits was 
a synchronization of boat, motor and 
driver such as only a few men can attain 
who devote their lives to a sport. These 
men are the Walter Hagen and the Gene 
Sarazen of the outboard motor boat sport. 
Their knowledge is scientific and exact. 
Their equipment was practically perfect 
—perfected is the better word. Their driv- 
ing was most skilful. But they both used 
clean-lined hydroplanes of the rather con- 
ventional type of racing boat. 

These boats, however, had those tiny 
curves and angles which make for 
perfection in design. 
Both boats were built 
for much power. They 
have to get up on top 
of the water to plane 
and it takes power to 
lift the weight for this 
position. It was also no- 
ticeable that a number 
of other contests were 
: : won by stock racing 

niga dt celal boats of this general 
description and of well 
known makes, It is in- 
teresting to note that 
the single step amid- 
ships, as developed by 
: Chris. Smith, Gar 
on Wood, and others in the 
great runabout speed 
races for the Harms- 
worth Trophy and the 
_ : Gold Cup in former 

years, still holds its 

gd place as a wonderfully 

ba Sites fine speed type despite 

a ¥ the hundreds of varia- 

~~. tions now being tried 

out in outboard contests 

everywhere. Some of 

these will, undoubtedly 

develop into remarkably able types and 

may in time revolutionize the construc- 

tion of boats. But they have not yet proved 

with any conclusiveness their superiority 
to the single step hydroplane. 


NOTHER lesson of the Worcester 
regatta was the weight relationship 

to speed. The mania for light weight hulls 
has dominated certain groups of outboard 
racing men for the past two seasons and 
resulted in much experimentation, some of 
which was anything but valuable. The idea 
that much power and little weight equals 
speed, does not work out in practice. On 
some of the occasions when it seemed to, 
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LOCKWOOD. 


> ge EE your Lockwood..... your Evinrude 
oS Re esees or your Elto dealer. See him now 


and see a new world tomorrow! 





MM  % See a world without dust—cool water-lanes 
as wide as a town; scenic shores with thou- 
sands of parking spaces; fishing grounds to 
which you guide yourself without labor. 

The best boating season lies ahead, and you 


won’t want to miss it! 


You'll find your right motor in the Outboard 
Motors Corporation lines— an Elto, an 
Evinrude or a Lockwood..... all products 
of the widest, longest experience in the de- 
signing and building of outboard motors of 
all types and sizes, for all purposes. For the 
canoe or average boat, four motors to choose 
from — 2/2 to 7 H.P. For the heavier 
boat, five models from 7 to 14 H. P. For 
runabout, cruiser or fastest racing hydro- 
plane, three models of two or four cylinders. 


Turn to pages 45 and 47 


OUTBOARD MOTORS 
CORPORATION Cus EvINRUDE 


v PRESIDENT v 


WCKWOOD Division, Jackson, Mich. . . + » + ELTO Division, Milwaukee, Wis. . . + « EVINRUDE Division, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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p 
it now appears that other factorswere pres- ance. The adherents of sturdy boat cop. f 
ent but not correctly judged. The climax struction now have a case in point that js I 
of this idea as against more conservative well nigh indisputable. B 
plans was reached at Worcester. Victor I am particularly glad to report the : 
Withstandley, Vice-Commodore of the sturdy boat victory, because the tendency 7 
New York Outboard Motor Boat Asso- to reduce outboard motor boat contests 1 
ciation, an experienced outboard enthusi- to one of building light-weight, imprac- e 
ast and driver, has made a careful study tical hulls for speed only was not con. 
of results from many contests in which ducive to healthy development of better 
he was on the inside. He and others have and faster everyday boats. And that is 
contended for long that light weight is what we are all interested in—the im. t 
not to be sought to the exclusion of other provement of the efficiency and perform. d 
things. ance of everyday stock boats instead of 
Withstandley, in a conversation with spectacular champions built to hang to. in 
the writer recently, discussed this point gether a very little while and hang up - 
hus or 
of 
A : 
gility C 
“OB ar 
HE Banfield *32” not only employs ‘ 35 
the most seaworthy type of construction P. 
for boats under fifty feet in length known ba 
to naval science, but it is a craft of re- : ; if 


freshing beauty and unbelievable agility 
with speeds up to thirty miles per hour. 








Forward and after cockpits. 


Removable 


canopy for fishing. Overnight Accommo- 
dations for four. 


200 H. P. Kermath 
Speed 28-30M.P.H. 


Materials and equipment used in the 
Banfield “32” are the finest obtainable. 
Monel metal shafting, Goodrich Cutless 
bearings, inside stuffing box, Lux fire pro- 
tection system, accurate compass ip electri- 
cally lighted binnacle, tachometer powerful 
searchlight, barometer and clock are standard 
at no additional cost, 


Powered with 
100 H. P. Kermath 
Speed 18-20M.P.H. 

$7,150.00 
Literature on Request 


THE WORLD’S 
FASTEST 
STANDARDIZED 
CRUISER 


Deferred Payment Plan if Desired 


Powered with 


$7,950.00 


BANFIELD SEA SKIFF WorKS INC. 


ALES Offices AND PERMANENT Exnisit 


ENTRANCE 


277 Park Ave. Bldg. 02 Lmuxcton avt -New York Cily. 


ST SuRCERS OF 


LAN anc 
ATLANTIC HIGHLANDS, MEW JEROEY Sta SRITTS me THE Ome 























Folding Boats 


Toss onto shoulder. Carry on running 
board. Transport enormous loads. 
Strong, yet very light. Won’t snag, 
tear or leak. Thousands have seen 
10 to 20 years’ hard service. Great 
with outboard motors. In govern- 
ment use here and abroad. Boat 
builders since (890. Many models. 
Satisfaction or money back. Write 
today for latest literature and New 
Low Prices. 


ACME BOAT CO. 
81 Holt St. Miamisburg, Ohio 















Swivel Boat Anchor 


Suitable for anchoring row 
boats and small power boats 
up to sixteen feet in length. 
It is ideal for use with 
out-board motor boats. 












Price $2.00 
Weight 8 Lbs. 
Size 13%” x 7/2” 


If your dealer 
cannot supply 
you, send direct to 


The Ensign Foundry Co, 
Toledo, Ohio 
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This fast 24-foot sedan runabout is one type of motor boat used widely for commuting 
by water through the summer months 


at length. He spoke of the greater effort 
of wind resistance on a light hull. He 
compared the problem to the use of ten- 
nis and baseballs. The weight of the base- 
ball makes it possible to throw it from 
the field to the home plate. This cannot 
be done with a tennis ball. The tennis ball 
depends upon its own resiliency and that 
of the cat-gut in the racket. Neither the 
boat nor the water has resiliency enough 
to operate in this manner. If it did, the 
action would be in the wrong directions. 


bany-New York marathon grind early 

in the season in another boat of his own 
design, Miss Eastern, determined this year 
to give both light and heavy hulls a try- 
out. He designed and built a boat of ply- 
wood which weighed only 45 pounds! It 
was carefully designed for speed, and he 
only asked that the boat hang together 
during her speed trials and for two time 
trials for world’s records. He made her 16 
feet in length—taking advantage of the 
length factor to: the full, to make her ride 
right. Then he designed and built a 14- 
footer which weighed at least 225 pounds! 

Dunnell found the light weight boat 
entirely impractical. It failed to hang to- 
gether even for him to try it out. The 
bottom nearly came out when he put her 
in speed. He couldn’t even make one set 
of six runs for a world’s record. So she 
was junked—if she hadn’t already done 
that for herself. Then Dunnell gets out 
on that race course with his 225-pound 
boat which he has designed for big power 
and wins in spectacular form. His big hy- 
droplane steps out and away from a lot 
of lighter weight hulls. It did this not 
once or on a turn, when driving skill 
could have done it, but consistently 
throughout two heats and a 15-mile mara- 
thon. The light weight advocates got the 
jolt of their lives in the Dunnell perform- 


Jans DUNNELL, who won the Al- 


impossible and useless speed records. If 
a boat is not made to use more than a 
few times, it ought not to be built at all. 
Dunnell demonstrated this, as well as 
the other extreme, with his two boats built 
especially for the Worcester regatta. His 
experiment and the performance of the 
stock, clean-lined hydroplane have render- 
ed distinct service to the boating game. 

Another lesson from the Worcester re- 
gatta was that of clean sportsmanship. 
It was truly an inspiring thing to witness 
—the way those racing drivers drove with 
desperate recklessness, strove grimly to 
beat each other, but with a smile on their 
lips, a cheery wave of the hand to friends 
ashore and rivals in the race, and laughed 
gleefully whether they won or lost. The 
spirit of them all was simply magnificent. 
There were amateurs in Division I— 
which means they had not driven in as 
many as 15 race meets—who showed sur- 
prising skill in their driving. And the so- 
called “professionals” in Division II, 
veterans all, were equally light-hearted 
and fine in their spirit of sportsmanship. 


HERE were no protests in the entire 
meet. There were no disputes. No 
one accused anyone else of unfair methods. 
There simply was no one looking out for 
unfair methods with a hawk’s eye on the 
one hand and no semblance of unfair 
methods displayed by anyone on the other. 
Clean sport it was, clear through. 
There were youths and men of all ages 
in the ranks of drivers. There were mere 
boys, one not yet 15 years of age, and 
there were three or four young women 
who drove. And the same fine spirit ac- 
tuated everybody. From this angle, the 
race meet was a great one, and would 
have been, even if they had not made 
mince meat of the 1928 world’s records 
as they did. 
One of the thrills of the contests was 
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furnished the race for Class B, Division 
I event. A little blonde girl of Worcester, 
Betty Wallace, led the race, closely pur- 
sued by a sixteen-year-old boy, and both 
of them drove like veterans throughout. 
The finish was close and clean and they 
congratulated each other after the race. 

Another thrill came when Walter Peter- 
son of New York, who was to be fifteen 
years old the next day, astonished the 
throngs with a wonderful exhibition of 
driving skill. It was his first race meet 
and his first race. He got a bad start but 
he was running second instead of last 
after the first turn was passed. From then 
on he kept the leading driver, McKenzie 
of Malden, Massachusetts, scared green 
by his brilliant bursts of speed, until he 
crossed the finish line. This was in Class 
C, in which the motors are big fellows 
and speed was fast. McKenzie won at 
35.27 miles an hour. So close did young 
Peterson get to the lead that, despite his 
bad starts, he would have won both heats 
if the race course had been a mile longer. 


LOOK TO THE GROUND 
TACKLE NOW 


UGUST is the time when we should 
look things over in preparation for 
autumn weather. It is time we look over 
our ground tackle thoroughly. If your 
anchor lines are old and soft, don’t let 
economy or optimism sway you. You may 
get away with it—and you may not. If 
you are using a small anchor you had 
from a previous boat of smaller size, don’t 
depend on this alone when those autumn 
storms come. 

The best insurance in the world for the 
craft in good condition, is new mooring 
and anchor ‘lines. This is a broad state- 
ment, but true. Until you have been caught 
out with poor ground tackle or insuffi- 
cient anchors in a real blow, you don’t 
know how true it is. Get strong new 
manila rope that is big enough to hold 
two such vessels as you own. Four-ply 
is best but more expensive, but more 
long lived’ also. This doesn’t mean get 
huge cable such as is used on tug boats 
if yours is an outboard or a Class I 
cruiser. But get it amply large. For a 
Class I cruiser, I suggest 7 inch, four- 
ply manila. I usually carry two or three 
75-foot lengths of this, each with a loop 
spliced on one end and the other wrapped 





The latest water sport—outboard polo 


without a knot. This is so it will go 
through any enclosed cleat or ring big 
enough for the strand itself. 

Also, renew your mooring line between 
now and September when the equinoxial 
storms are expected and high wind is 
certain. Remember that the boat moored 
out in the weather gets lots of buffeting 
while you are sitt ag at home in comfort 







3 to = gl $135 

200 to 

H. P. $2300 
ERMATH de- Kermath has ever 
pendability worn out—never! 


Send for the new Kermath 

catalog or tell us about your 

boat and let us recommend a Kermath 

work boats and in pleasure boats—the installation that will give you lasting 

Kermath runs and runs and runs. No service and efficiency for years to come. 
KERMATH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


5888 Commonwealth Ave., Detroit, Michigan 90 King St. W., Toronto, Ontario 
New York Showrooms—Sth Ave. & {5th St. 


| ta lettin tact: teil tine 8 tte ett Mladen i 
A KERMATH ALWAYS RUNS 


has long been a byword among 
boat owners. They know that 
in all sizes and types of craft—in 











ee ee e On that 
long-cherished trip 


Frequently the most fascinat- 
ing sights are miles away from 
your route, and sometimes 
quite inaccessible. That’s when 
you begin to realize and enjoy 
the remarkable brilliancy of 
Zeiss close-ups, which only 
these celebrated binoculars can 
give. So, before starting out on 
that long-cherished trip, get 
a Zeiss. 


Over 20 models for every purse and 
purpose. At leading dealers everywhere. 
Write for catalogue T-380. 

Carl Zeiss, Inc., 485 Fifth Ave., New York 
28 So. Hill Street, Los Angeles 


, ‘ 


BINOCULARS __ 


JENA 
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Richardson 








= 
Go Off Shore for 
the Big Ones! 


The Richardson twenty- 
eight-foot Day Cruisabout 
takes minutes that were 
formerly hours to carry 
you to and from your 
favorite fishing grounds 
where the elusive big ones 
lie in wait for their favorite 
bait. 

With all kinds of speed, consid- 
ering the power, she’s extremely 
able and roomy. The cabin houses 
toilet and lockers. The cockpit 
is 15 feet long and 8 feet wide, 
giving you plenty of elbow room 
to cast or to land the gamiest 
fish that ever took the hook. 


Let us tell you all about the fine 
points of this wonderful boat by 
sending re the Day Cruisabout 
booklet. It’s yours for the asking. 


RICHARDSON BOAT CO. 
Inc. 
305 Sweeney Street, 
North Tonawanda, N. Y 
The Cruisabouts are displayed at Fifth 
Ave. and 15th Street, New York City. 





(Cruisabouls 











True Marine Motors 
Designed and Built to 
Do a Marine Motor’s Job 


1-4-6-.8 


‘CYLINDERS 
6 to 110 H. P. 


UNIVERSAL MOTOR COMPANY 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
Send for Catalogues 












NOT CONNECTED 
WITH ANY OTHER FIRM USING 
THE NAME UNIVERSAL’? 


MARINE MOTORS 





























510, SANDUSKY BOATS 


Wt 






If you want a . 
speedy little sport 

boat or a staunch family outboard runabout 
you'll get the best from Sandusky—and save 
15% to 25%. Sandusky boats are made from 
the choicest mahogany wood and are perfect 
in design and workmanship. 


Write today for free information on all 
types an 
prices. 
Dealers write 
for franchise 


SANDUSKY BOAT WORKS 
306 Meigs Street Sandusky, Ohio 
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and protected from rain and wind. And 
wind that seems like a zephyr in the city 
may be blowing at almost hurricane 
strength out on the open water. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


PROTECTING SPARK PLUGS 


Motor Boat Ep1tor: 

I have considerable trouble keeping my out- 
board motor running properly at times. The 
times are when she gets a wave that splashes 
over her and wets her spark plugs. She stumbles, 
misses and generally misbehaves. Is there any 
cure for this? I should think someone would 
have worked out a cure for this condition. 

H. K. Hamitton. 

Ans.—What happens is that water or spray 
on your spark plugs short circuits the ignition. 
There is a new device now available called a 
hood for protecting spark plugs against this 
trouble. It is made of Bakelite and is trouble 
proof and reliable. It slips on over the porcelain 
of the spark plug, fits all makes of plugs, and 
may be very readily attached or removed in a 
second or two. 

Motor Boat Epitor. 


HAVE YOU A PET BOAT? 


It has been suggested that this department 
devote a little space to “Pet Boats of Our 
Readers”. It is true that a lot of us have boats 
we think of as pets and like to extol their vir- 
tues. That’s what makes winter motor boating, 
mostly, in the northern parts of our country. 
We love to tell of our boats’ peculiarities, good 
and bad, their little mannerisms which give 
them individuality, almost like human beings. 

We invite our readers to write to “Sportsmen 
Afloat” about their pet boats or the boats they 
have seen which they want to duplicate. 

Make the manuscripts about 250 words in 
length, and send along a photograph, if you 
have a clear one. Tell us your story in brief 
and read that of the other fellow. 

Here is the first letter received on pet boats 
so far. It contained the suggestion given above. 

Moror Boat EpirTor. 


Motor Boat Epitor: 

I have a_ pet boat. It is that in the exact 
sense of both words. It is a pet and it is some 
boat—I think. It is a 16-foot mahogany step 
plane, decked over, leaving me a 6-foot cock- 
pit. This boat does between 25 and 30 miles an 
out with a 16 horsepower outboard motor. I am 
adding a little more decking between my front 
and back seats, and wish to put in a steering 
gear and windshield for the sake of a little 


added comfort. 
F. C. Ropcers. 


REPAINTING A CANOE 


Motor Boat EpitTor: 

I am intending to repaint my canoe and would 
appreciate a few hints on how it is best done. 
Also what is the best method for removing paint 
from the canvas? And what are the best paints 
and varnishes to use for a water-proof job? 

Farp ADDATZ. 

Ans.—Use the most powerful paint remover 
you can obtain from a dealer in marine supplies. 
At the ordinary hardware store you will usually 
get the kind of paint remover that will, take you 
a week to do the job. Removing many coats of 
enamel from the canvas of a canoe is a far 
different task from removing one or two coats 
of varnish from a piece of furniture. Hence, 
get marine paint remover. 

Use the paint remover lavishly. It pays to do 
it. Put on about three or four coats, one over 
two or three minutes, over a space about two 
feet square, at a time. Wait until the full effect 
of these has been registered in blistered and 
softened paint, then scrape off the soft muck 
with the edge of a fairly dull scraper which has 
had its corner ground away on an emery wheel. 
This last item is to avoid catching a sharp edge 
in the canvas and tearing a hole as you scrape. 
This precaution may be worth the canvas. 

Do not use a blow torch on a canoe. There 
may be some skilful enough to get away with 
it, but T doubt it. The heat usually melts the 
glue which holds the canvas to the frame and a 
large blister forms which is almost impossible 
to mend save by slitting the cloth, gluing down 
the lips of the slit, and putting a light patch 
over it in heavy paint. Not so good, eh, what? 
Well, don’t use a blow torch on canvas under 
any conditions, no matter who it is that tells 
you to do so. 

Use marine enamel, or yacht gloss, as it is 
often called. But use marine paint, if you want 
it to stand the wear and be really serviceable. 
Then when you have put on your filler coat 
or coats, according to how smooth you got your 
canvas, and have put on a couple of thin coats 
of enamel, and have it looking like a new canoe, 
before you do any using of it, put on a coat or 
two of spar varnish—marine varnish. This will 
make it shine and also tend to aid in protecting 
your enamel. 

Motor Boat EprrTor. 


(END OF SPORTSMEN AFLOAT) 


ARIZONA MOCKING BIRDS 
(Continued from page 20) 


chest and came out almost between the 
shoulder blades. I have never made an- 
other shot on a game animal in a similar 
position; in fact, I never before had a 
shot at an animal standing on its hind legs, 

Almost all of the burros were now by 
my station, and were running straight 
toward the sun from me. Two, however, 
bringing up the rear of the procession, 
I knocked off in fine style. I snapped my 
empty rifle at another one, and sat back 
and watched the band as they disappeared 
in the distance. Somehow, I was glad 
the lead jack got away. The band needed 
his guidance, and he was a crafty old 
fellow, anyway. 

It was some time before Burke arrived, 
out of wind and somewhat excited. He 
had killed one, he said, and his gun 
jammed. I was glad he had killed no 
more, as I rather dislike packing several 
hundred pounds of meat almost a mile. 
I started cutting up the burros, and Burke 
returned to camp for the truck. 

In the evening, when we went up to 
pack in part of Burke’s burro, he told me 
that he had not succeeded in getting 
around the whole of the band. He said 
that about a dozen were in the ravine 
above him and had gone out of the cajion 
to the west. I congratulated Burke on his 
first big game. “Shucks,” said he. “I wish 
I had killed one of them pretty black an’ 
white spotted ones instead of this—” 

“What?” I yelled. “Spotted ones?” 

“Bet your life! Real pintos! Don't 
think I never seen a pinto hoss,” he said 
reproachfully. “These burros looked just 
like an Indian paint pony.” 

I almost wept salty tears. I had heard 
of a couple of pinto burros in this re- 
gion, but never having seen one I doubted 
the story. Later I discovered that Burke 
was right, for I returned to the Huala- 
pai’s and brought one out. 


TWO BROADBILL IN ONE DAY 
(Continued from page 21) 


we saw another broadbill. Andy took 
the rod. The fish was hungry and struck, 
but Andy missed hooking him. The 
breaks had been going against my friend 
all summer. 

By this time the breeze had changed 
to west, the chop making it hard to see 
fins; so we turned and headed for home. 
In the middle of the channel we caught 
up to the Angler. They had killed their 
fish and were on their way back too. 

A mile or so ahead of them, Harry 
saw something in the water. Perhaps it 
was a shark. But no, it turned out to 
be a swordfish, swimming low. None of 
us expected him to notice the lure. To 
get three strikes in one day was almost 
unheard of. Before we had even started 
to circle him, he went down. No fear 
that these fish cannot see a bait! He 
hit it four or five times and started his 
run. Andy struck him until I thought the 
rod would surely crack, setting the hook 
firmly. 

It was quarter after four. For the first 
hour the fish swam in great circles. 
Andy put a terrific strain on his rod, and 
by sheer strength kept the stern of the 
boat moving towards that fish. The 
broadbill pulled us around, with our bow 
as a pivot. The first hour passed, and 
Mr. Broadbill changed his tactics. He 
sulked. He neither took line nor came 
closer. 

Then Andy donned the harness—a 
leather vest fastened to the reel, which 
puts the strain on the angler’s back. It 
was well that he did so, for it was get- 
ting dark, and a lon, night battle, with 
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arms and hands unaided, was almost 
impossible. Andy worked and sweated, 
but to no avail. The fish would not move. 

Darkness came. The skyline showed 
the heavy waves; the foreground gave 
no forms. We could not see the line, 
nor even guess its position. There was 
a more than slender chance that the frail 
Cuttyhunk would get fouled under the 
boat and be cut; so the Skipper went 
below for a flashlight and I took the 
wheel. All I could do was throw the 
stern away from where I thought the 
line might be, and for some reason or 
other it did not foul. The Skipper re- 
turned with the flashlight. I guess it 
could be called that, but it gave about as 
much light as a candle. I crawled out on 
the stern and shone those feeble rays on 
the line, calling out directions to the 
Captain, who steered by these commands. 

The third hour passed, then the fourth, 
then the fifth, Andy was tired. It had 
long since ceased to be fun, but he kept : 
on. I remember that once he looked up at 
me and mumbled, “And they call this 
sport !” 

Then the fish changed his tactics again. 
He made thirty-foot circles off the port 
side. On the inside of the arc, Andy 
would gain line, only to lose it as the 
fish turned to complete the circumfer- 
ence. It got damp, and the dew made 
the deck slippery. Andy was wringing 
wet. He said little. 


T eleven o'clock things were about 
the same, and Harry decided he 
needed some sleep. He made a couple of 
wisecracks and went below with the words: 
“Well, it’s all over with Andy! Call me 
if anything happens.” 

About an hour later, Andy began gain- 
ing line, and the fish came closer. Fin- 
ally the double line showed, and the 
Skipper held the gaff in readiness. To- 
gether we looked over the side. Eventually 
the leader appeared. We could see a great 
phosphorescent mass where the fish was, 
but found it impossible to distinguish the 
fish itself. Inch by inch that leader 
reached the rod tip. The tackle strained, 
and Andy muttered. 

The Skipper reached out and grasped 
the wire. Then he tried to use the gaff, 
but that luminous murk was too indefi- 
nite. He must have scratched it, how- 
ever, for our swordfish sounded, taking 
with him every foot of that hard-earned 
line. Poor Andy looked all in. 

Then I was blessed with a most bril- 
liant thought. Why not run about two 
hundred yards away from the fish and 
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The call of the Waters 
\y, _ AND The BUCCANEER 


zip of a 35-mile clip .. . but we all like to ride in a trim, 
smart craft, whose every line speaks beauty and speed. 
And such a craft is the Ludington Buccaneer. 
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proud of your boat... own a (Ludington. 
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Because, like Kapo Kantsink garments, 
it is 4 times more buoyant than 
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bruises in outboard and 





other speedboat racing. 
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an upset. 


Send for free catalog, 
which shows Kapo Kamp 
Sleeping Equipment, too. 
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drift, letting him drag that long line 





around? This would tire him and give 
Andy a much needed chance to rest. We 


‘ * Tf you are considering the purchase of a boat, 
decided to try. It did save Andy, but it will pay you well to investigate the complete 


the fish appeared just as strong as ever. 
After a dreary wait, Andy thought he 
could gain some line; so he _ started 
pumping again. He got back all but 
about a hundred feet. Samson himself 
could not have brought in more. si 

Six bells striking told us it was three 
o'clock. Eleven hours! Time had almost 
ceased to be an element. How Andy 
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stood these centuries is still a mystery 
to all of us. The battery in the flashlight 
had long since given out, and I had to 
follow the line by the phosphorus it 
made in dragging through the water. 
All we could do was pray for daylight. 

Then Harry came up again. “Is that 
the same fish?” he asked incredulously. 
He could not conceive of fighting any 
fish so long. 
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SPEED BOATS 
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HEAD LIGHTS 


Light when and where you 

ye want it, for Hunting, Trap- 

) ping, Camping, ete. Carbide 

Gas. Double Lens and Dark- 
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ever you look. 














Send for free Catalog 
Brilliant Search Light Mfg. Co. 
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“What do you think of this game now?” 
I asked. 

“Tt’s all darn foolishness,” he replied. 

Two more hours went by. How they 
dragged! Day started to break, and the 
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Portable Kayak Boat 


The Klepper Kayak weighs only 50 
Ibs., packed in two or more parcels 
for carrying in car or as baggage. 
Safe, speedy, almost impossible to 
capsize. Withstands buffeting of 
roughest water. Capt. Romer crossed 
the Atlantic in a Klepper Kayak. Use 
paddles, sail or motor. Convenient 
for camping, hunting, fishing, week- 
end trips. Moderate in price. Rep- 
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8-X Prism Binoculars—$15.85 C. O. D. 
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Megaphos Prism Binoculars (Leather Case & Straps), 
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with remarkable definition and a wide field of vision. Cen- 
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square dealing our policy for 10 years. 
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commercial fishing boats commenced to 
appear. Several passed close. They must 
have thought we were crazy. I knew 
we were! 

Harry climbed up on top and looked 
down into the water. “I can see him!” 
he shouted. 

It seemed incredible. I jumped up, 
looked, and also saw the great fish. He 
was about thirty feet down. Andy be- 
came inspired and worked like a Trojan. 
The fish drew nearer. He was belly up, 
and we could see that he was dead. There 
was no need for the gaff, but the skipper 
played safe and slipped the big hook in 
just below the dorsal fin. 

“Have you got him?” asked Andy 
weakly, 

For some reason no one answered, but 
Andy saw that his work was done and 
fell back in the chair, exhausted. It was 
twelve minutes of six. Nearly fourteen 
hours ! 

The fish was a medium-sized broad- 
bill, and weighed an even 300 pounds. 
He was hooked in the pectoral fin, the 
barb going all the way through and hold- 
ing as if it had been inserted in a piece 
of thick leather. This accounted for the 
unending battle—the longest on record 
where the fish had been landed. The 
position of the hook gave the quarry 
a broadside pull; he could not be turned 
nor led. It also explained why the fish 
had circled so much. 

We unfastened the line from the lead- 
er, leaving the hook imbedded, and 
hauled our second trophy up on the stern 
where the first had been. Then we headed 
for home, this time in earnest. 

When we reached Avalon the ship’s 
clock was striking eight bells. We had 
been gone just twenty-four hours. Nat- 
urally, all our friends had been worried 
about us, and most of them were down 
on the dock when we landed. The two 
broadbill on board created quite a sensa- 
tion, and everyone congratulated Andy 
on his great gameness and perseverance. 
I am afraid he was too much exhausted 
to appreciate their bravos. 

Both fish were weighed and recorded, 
Andy’s going 300 pounds and mine a 
scant 220. 

Two broadbill in one day! The impos- 
sible had happened! 


TREASURE ISLAND TROUT 
(Continued from page 27) 


full, but my stomach became completely 
empty, and the value of fish in the raw es- 
tablished a new low record on my market. 

By and by Marc came hoofing across 
the sand-bar, making the next jump. I 
was seated in the shade of the old wil- 
low tree, puffing my pipe and trying to 
decide just how much spot cash I would 
give for a T-bone steak and his side- 
dish pals. 

“Whatho!” Marc “Is the 
mighty fisher weakening? 

“Not weakening—just wondering,” I 
says. “Wondering if the roast beef and 
mashed potatoes, the corn-bread and apple 
pie a la mode are longing for me.” And I 
whistled a bar from “Oh, How I Miss 
You Tonight.” 

“Pretty hungry?” Marc seemed sur- 
prised. 

And I answered more in sorrow than 
pain, “Marc, I believe you capable of 
og Babe Ruth if he ever played base- 
all. 

I pulled out my watch. Twelve straight 
up. “Somewhere, in distant Christian 
lands, the dinner bells are ringing. 
Somewhere there is chicken and fluffy 
dumplings with minced giblets, sliced 
tomatoes and great red moons of sweet, 
juicy watermelon.” 


greets. 


” 


“Kamerad! Kamerad!” Marc ran yp 
the white flag, and away we started 
for camp. As the crow w ould fly and the 
bee would line, we were probably not 
more than two miles from the grub 
box; but there isn’t any shortest distance 
between two points when woods, brush 
and river mix up together. We took a 
lot of short cuts that proved to be long 
cuts, and some wild rose bushes gave us 
the most unkindest cuts of all. At last, 
however, we crashed through to the home 
clearing. 

“Hello-o-o!” we yelled. 

A big iron spoon gonged against a 
frying pan and Bo shouted “Come an’ 
get it!” 

No sweeter words were ever uttered, 

It was a full meal from soup (canned) 
to nuts (in the shell). I won't detail the 
menu, but it was certainly a loaded table. 
After a while it wasn’t loaded, and we 
leaned back in our chairs, feeling peace- 
ful and contented as all banqueters would 
feel if the S.P.C.A. would pass a law 
prohibiting after-dinner speeches. 


_—— toward the shank of the after- 
noon, the cards began to lose their 
hold on me. I made two or three wild 
bids that would have gotten me forcibly 
ejected from the New York Knicker- 
bocker Club. Though my partner, the 
jovial lawyer, was playing his customary 
heady game, I had a hunch that he also 
was thinking more of fins than finesses, 

“Let’s go up and try The Big Boy,” 
I proposed. 

The gang seemed willing; so we all 
hiked up to that particular hole—the 
one with the Roman nose, you remember. 
It was a nice walk, and nothing more. 

The next day it rained. The tent was 
tight, the cards were good, and the rain 
was a light, balmy sort of drizzle that 
cleared by noontime, so we didn’t get 
damp in either body or spirits. Some- 
where above us, however, the drizzle 
must have reached cloud-burst proportions. 
The river took on a murky, milky hue. 

The next morning the main river was 
still rather foggy, but the small branch 
looked fairly clear; so all four of us 
whipped this stretch. About three-quarters 
of a mile above camp this “creek” angles 
off from the main flow and winds around, 
inscribing a crude arc. At its head the 
branch drops through a series of old 
beaver-dam pools. Old logs have floated 
in to jam and reinforce the impediments; 
trees and brush fringe and overhang the 
banks. A wild and beautiful stretch. Good 
fishing, too, if you watch your step and 
throw a short line. 

We pulled some nice eight- to ten- 
inch rainbows out of those holes. Myrna 
got four all by herself; she also caught 
two fine cottonwoods and several willows. 
I beat her record, however, by hooking 
a 500-pound water-soaked log—but it 
got away. 

On our morning’s tour we saw several 
cottontail rabbits hopping in the clear- 
ings; so after dinner Marc and I took 
the twenty-twos and stalked through the 
brush to get that first ingredient of any 
recipe for fried rabbit. We should have 
taken the shotguns. ‘Nuf said. 

The next day we did take the twelve 
gauges—and didn’t see so much as the 
left whisker of a rabbit. We were filled, 
nevertheless, with the determination to 
have fresh meat of some kind. Sage- 
hen season was open; so we struck away 
from the river bottom and climbed to 
the sage-brush-covered plateau that slopes 
gradually to the hills. We roamed across 
this arid stretch and struck up a dry 
gulch. From the head of this gulch we 


~ Climbed the sliding shale talus, scaled 
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a small cliff, slid down the other side, 
and found ourselves at the head of a 
little valley that looked promising. 

A tiny, trickling spring seeped out of 
the granite. Nourished by this diminu- 
tive flow and the larger underground 
stream that, doubtless, accompanied it, 
aspens grew in their orderly fashion. 
Where you find a strip of oasis like this 
near -sage-brush country, you also find 
sage hens—unless the area has been used 
for sheep pasture. 

Sheep and hens mix like Tunney and 
Dempsey—and the sheep always get the 
long count. The restless feet of the baa- 
baas leave no nest untramped; and I 
have heard it said by a friend of mine, 
who knew the second cousin of a game 
warden, that the shepherds, popularly 
called “damn sheep herders,” have been 
suspected of shooting hens promiscuously 
and persistently out of season. 

Of course, not all herders are that 
way. There’s the classic case of Antone 
Flezeto. He never carried any weapon. 
Used to shoo the hens away from camp 
with stern words when they got into 
his oatmeal. The authorities went up and 
got Antone. Found him eating grass at 
the head of the flock. 

As we progressed down the little valley 
it became apparent that some herd had 
nibbled the spring grass here and some 
herder had guarded his oatmeal in a 
most un-Antone way. 

Again we climbed a ridge of hills, and 
this time dropped down into a little dry 
pocket sparsely dotted with scrub pines. 
All this “climbed up” and “dropped 
down” sounds easy in the telling, but you 
can bet your Sunday Stetson that it 
wasn’t easy in the doing. Marc was lead- 
ing the expedition. I followed like a good 
soldier until we topped the next hill and 
Marc proposed a line of march that 
would put about a dozen more ups and 
downs between us and camp. Then. I 
mutinied. I made it quite clear that my 
hunting license wasn’t good in Canada, 
and as far as an overland trip to Alaska 
was concerned, I didn’t care for some. 

The troops won. On the way back to 
camp we saw a clump of aspens and 
patch of grass upon an otherwise barren 
hillside. Hopefully but not confidently 
we meandered up toward this green spot. 
The sun was high in the sky now, and 
if any hens were about they would have 
sought this shelter from the heat. Thus 
we figured, and figured right. 


N and around the edges of that little 

park we routed out eight sage hens, 
which should have meant an eight-bird 
bag. These chickens of the purple sage are 
lazy starters and slow fliers—cinch shots. 
But cinch shots don’t always mean 
dropped birds. We left four for seed. 
From the long acres we’d wandered over 
and only seen this one covey, it looked 
as though this territory could have sup- 
ported, all eight with progeny and not 
been overstocked. However, all the hens 
in a given region don’t always step out 
front and center for the hunter to take 
a game census. 

While still a quarter of a mile from 
camp we got caught in a thunder shower 
that had been threatening for some time. 
We were near enough the river bottom 
to make a dash for the shelter of a mat- 
ted-branched willow, so we didn’t get too 
wet. Between showers, with the usual 
murking of the river, hunting and a 
trip or so to Ketchum, our nearest me- 
tropolis, I had rather neglected my big 
fish friend in the Roman-nose pool. 

Came a night, however, when I went 
up to call—rather a twilight call. A band 
of fire still backed the rims of hills and 
glinted on the distant peaks, but the 


valley was in full shadow. The frogs 
and crickets were broadcasting full blast 
without permission from the Federal 
Radio Commission. White millers were 
flitting over the indigo water, and the 
trout were jumping as though glad to 
get out into the evening air. 

Like a young shiek calling on his girl, 
I had on my best: a bran’-new No. 10 
Royal Coachman, bran’-new leader, and 
the line, though not new, had stood the 
test of enough snag-pulls to prove its 
strength. I did the preliminary line- 
lengthening up-river and_ gradually 
whipped down toward the big hole. Just 
off fast water at the head of the pool, 
the red and white fly drew a couple of 
rises—little fellows, but a rise is always 
a thrill when you're expecting a whooper. 

Letting out more line, I shot the fly 
to the black water near the jutting white 
rock. A fish jumped, and I hooked him. 


It wasn’t The One, however, and I 
landed this nine-incher without much 
ceremony. 


Cast again toward the rock. Drew an- 
other rise, but it was another small one; 
so I whipped farther down-stream. The 
fly rested for a split-second, and then, 
brother, there was a rise that would 
make the hair stand on a bald man’s 
head. Clean out of the water—from snout 
to tail—a twenty-inch beauty with a glist- 
ening side as broad as my hand! 

He took the fly as he went up, and 
spun the reel as he went down. Fight? 
Say, brother! One of those rearing, tear- 
ing, leaping fights. Not a sulk in a car- 
load. If this was my friend of the other 
battle, he had sure changed his tactics. 
You can delve back into your own mem- 
ory and supply the details of that struggle. 
If you remember the thrill of netting a 
big fellow in swift water, you know the 
full story. 


NEW ALASKAN BEAR LANDS 
(Continued from page 13) 


ing along the trail and coming right on to 
the wounded bear. He said it rose up 
out of a little depression in the ground 
and looked at him, “not more than thirty 
feet away.” He took me into the alders 
to the place where he had seen it. For a 
few moments I could not make it out. 
Then, when it moved a little, my heart 
gave an abnormal jump. He had by 
no means underestimated the distance! 
Cautiously I signaled him to move back 
out of the alders. 

Previous to that time I had shot thirteen 
of this same variety of bears, made motion 
pictures of more than forty of them, 
mostly at close range, and seen more than 
two hundred. Only one of the entire num- 
ber had charged me. But still I had, and 
always will have, a great deal of respect 
for them—particularly when they are 
wounded and in thick alders. 

We got Mrs. Stoll, and the three of 
us slipped cautiously and with no small 
amount of nervous tension back to the 
spot from which the bear had been seen. 
All our guns were in readiness for instant 
action, and the orders were that we should 
all shoot if the animal started to get up. 

The great brown head rose above the 
depression. Mrs. Stoll aimed, and her gun 
crashed. The animal reared up! Almost 
instantly two other rifles belched. Then 
all was quiet. Mrs. Stoll had gotten her 
grizzly. 

After a few moments’ waiting, with all 
guns in readiness for more action, we 
decided that the animal was dead and 
moved cautiously up to it. That it was 
the second bear that we had seen the 
previous afternoon was quite certain. 
Despite the shooting which transpired 

(Continued on page 97) 








HOOTONS 


Arenoted performers 





If you want the very highest racing 
speed, combined with safety, strength 
and carrying capacity for three persons, 
the famous HOOTON WILDCAT hydro- 
plane is the answer. HOOTON boats 
won two hundred races and SEVEN 
world’s records in 1928 and are starting 
out even stronger this year. HOOTON 
QUALITY means championship per- 
formance. 





A FAMILY SPEED BOAT DE LUXE 
IS THE VEE-PLANE 

Thrills, speed, comfort and safety, all in one 

beautiful boat. This popular model is truly 

a YEAR AHEAD, and is unmatched in the 

runabout field. 


Dealers, Users, send for free literature 


GORDON B. HOOTON 


500 Grandville Ave. Grand Rapids, Mich. 











fi BETTER BOATS 
at Lower Prices 









The BEST that 
Skill and Experience can Produce 
TWO BIG FACTORIES 
Our comsieteline of 22 modelsoffers you a variety to 
pay, i. Soo shipment from factory to you. 

—Save — Order by Mail 
Frese te Lind of batt SCA you are treed 


one bik aa pat BOAT MEG. So. 


Kayak Folding Boat 


The Boat for Speedy Sport 








A ann’ folding heat—festhermaight wooden skele- 
ton, covered with untearable, specially vulcanized rub- 
ber and canvas skin. Life-tim@ water-proofed. Con- 
veniently packed in small knapsack (weight 35 Ibs.). 
Made ‘‘Water-Ready”’ in 15 minutes. Over half- 
million in actual use, 
Send for free illustrated folder 
Save ae ga me; w™ — mat 
at authorized 


dea 
KAYAK FOLDING ‘BOAT ‘COMPANY 
F. STOCKHAUSEN 
170 West 83rd Street New York, N. Y. 
Good Opportunity for Dealers 


AMAZING 
NEW RUBBER BOAT 











Trapping, 
Duck Hunting, 
Rowing. As a Tender, Life- 
boat, Bathtub. Rolls up like a 
blanket. Toted in duffle bag 
with pump and take-down oars, 
Inflated in 5 minutes. Two air 
chambers make it safe, non- 
sinkable, non-capsizable. Idea} 
for children. Used b; Govern- 
ment here and Europe. Thoue 
—_ in =. Through your 
ealer or direct from factory. 
Write for Catalog and 10 THE FLATO BOAT 
DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. The Boat in a Bag 

THE NEW ENGLAND aseener | Lay tt 
95 Willow St. 





w Haven, Conn. 
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ICELESS COOLERS 
By Neil W. Northey 


URING the summer months, when 

the weather is pleasantest for 

camping, is the most difficult time 

of the year to keep food fresh and 
cool. If there is any one thing that I 
like to do more than another while I am 
in camp, it is to eat. I want my three 
“squares” a day, and prefer them fresh, 
sweet and sanitary. Of course, if I am 
on the game trail, or playing “guess it” 
with the finny tribe astream, or if I am 
in a hurry while traveling (which is sel- 
dom the case), and have to miss a meal 
or two, I do not let it spoil the day. 
3ut I do like good food, and that 
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Edited by DonaLp H. Cote 





This department is intended to be a com- 
mon meeting ground for campers, wood- 
crafters and nature lovers. Kinks and ideas 
concerning the trails and woods, and nature 
notes are welcomed for publication. 

Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











road or trail use is usable in a permanent 
camp, but this does not hold true when con- 
ditions are reversed. Springs, streams, caves 
and large refrigerators of various kinds 
can not be carried on the running board. 

First let us consider ways of refrigera- 
tion that are suitable for use while on 
the road. These may be divided into two 
methods—with ice and iceless. The trav- 
eler sometimes has the advantage over 








metal for making the box because it is 
more heat-resisting. A wooden box -of a 
size to fit the running board of the car 
or some other space, depending upon 
where it is to be carried, and lined with 


several thicknesses of asbestos paper 
glued inside or with insulating fiber board, 
is very good in moderate weather. The 
outside should also be covered with sey- 
eral thicknesses of asbestos paper, and 
over all a covering of water-proof canvas 
or rubberoid should be tacked to exclude 
rain and dust. The lid can be made dust- 
proof and heat-resisting by tacking a 
strip of felt around the top of the box. 
In one end of the box, fit a two-gallon 
square water container with a spigot 
running through the side of the 
box for drawing water when 

it is needed. If the can is filled with 


































































































is why I make some provision to “ "a 
keep it good about the first thing an 1 
when I make camp, and_ before BX14 8x9 ~—- 7x8 IS 
starting out if I am traveling. a ens EL —_ } 

If there is a stream or spring LANTERN BREAD —) 
nearby, the task 4 o—_ while BKIO he: 
one is in camp. arge can is °: 
weighted Pores with rocks in a Bx 3x8 || (7we MEAT Ren 
shady place, anchored to a stake or nt Loa Se lees 
tree with a piece of rope so it will ai9 — £3: 
not float away in case the water ‘. purremes Ta. 
rises. The top is then covered with 7 KE43) G9 F oe FY 
wire screen, insect-proof netting or | Ayer ree 8 BxI2 "a 

> . FORKS 
a piece of heavy wet canvas. This CONDIMENTS! spoons MATER 
forms a container in which all RETIREE — eeaunel 
kinds of vegetables, fruit, butter, 6x20 Screw CAP 
eggs, cheese, milk, etc., can be eas aveve SS eed Ay! 
kept at least as cool as the water | WAZ 
in which it rests. Sometimes it Le sez _/ by 
is best to cover the top Fert stair —_ leet? 
with a couple of inches 
of fresh grass or leaves 
to exclude the air if it 
is extremely hot and 
shade is scarce, Some ens 
sort of shade should be } ‘ 
improvised over the con- Figure 1—A convenient grub cooler-carrier-cupboard for 


tainer. 

Food and game can 
be kept fresh in camp either by a process 
of evaporation or by insulation or by a 
combination of both. Evaporation, of 
course, requires water. If water is not 
available, then the only thing left to do 
is to insulate against the heat. 

The man who is vacationing in a per- 
manent camp has an advantage over one 
who is moving almost daily. He can rig 
up a camp refrigerator, dig a small cave, 
or arrange to have fresh food delivered 
to him daily. The man who is moving, 
however, is handicapped because of a 
lack of room and transportation facilities. 
Because of this difference, it is best to 
consider each separately. 

Ordinarily, anything that is suitable for 
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rear end use 


the man located in a permanent camp in 
that he can obtain ice in almost any town 
through which he passes, whereas the 
permanent camp may be so remote that 
this is not possible. There are several 
efficient ice baskets and kitchenettes on 
the market for those who prefer that 
mode of refrigeration and who can obtain 
ice. They need no further comment. It 
is the iceless system of cooling that is 
usable by everyone, and that is the only 
kind we will consider here. 

To be efficient and at the same time large 
enough to hold a fair amount of supplies, 
an insulated grub box must be rather 
large in order to allow for a dead-air space 
and insulation. Wood is better than 


+ cold water in the morning before 
breaking camp, it will help to keep 
the interior of the box cool for 
hours and the box will help to keep 
it cool. This solves the problem of 
cool food and drinking-water at the 
same time. If preferred, the box 
can be built vertically, with the 
water can at the bottom. The top 
must be well fastened to the car 
or the vibration of the car will 
very likely shake the box off. 


HERE is on the market an 

iceless refrigerator basket 
made to be carried on the running 
board that consists of a metal con- 
tainer surrounded by a water bag 
made of the same material as the 
ordinary canvas water bag. When 
the outer container of canvas is 
filled with water, the evaporation 
keeps the water cool, and the water 
cools the inner compartment. The 
water container is fitted with a 
spigot. Such a basket is decidedly 
handy for keeping cool milk, butter 
and eggs, but is somewhat limited 
regarding capacity if the camper prefers 
to keep all of his food on the outside of 
the car where he can get at it. In this 
case he will need an extra box in which 
to carry canned goods and other staples 
that are not affected by heat. 

Pure, cool water is as essential as good 
food, and for that reason I like to make 
provision for it at the same time I plan 
my grub box. Personally, I do not iike the 
canvas water bag for the reason that it 
is more or less sloppy to carry and is 
hard to drink out of without spilling the 
contents because of its tendency to col- 
lapse. Also, it can not be set down with- 
out corking it each time and it is a hard 
matter to find a place to carry it where it 
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Filmo 70-D 


Filmo 70 D is a small model of its 
$5,000 brothers in the professional 
field, the peak achievement of Bell 
& Howell's 22 years of experience in 
manufacturing motion picture equip- 
ment. Yet it costs but $245 and up 
én its smart Mayfair carrying case 
of English saddle leather, equipped 
with SESAMEE lock. 





The Lure that never fails 


“My Filmo’ll catch the eyelash of a 
moose a mile and a half away.”’ 


This actual remark was overheard on 
the deck of the S. S. Majestic. Exag- 
gerated? Yes... but not by much, 
when speaking of the new Filmo 70 D. 
In and out at wahae tie bright days 
and dark—-the new Filmo 70 D brings 
home a full catch. For it is built to the 
sportsman’s hand, ready for any speed, 
any light, any distance. 


Close-ups, long shots, s-l-o-w motion, 
faster action . . . unprecedented movies 
of your fishing trips, your hunting par- 
ties are at your fingertips with the seven 
speeds, three-lens turret, and variable 
viewfinder of the amazing new Filmo 70D. 


A toy? Far from it. An amateur cam- 
era? Only in its utter simplicity; your 
guide can operate it. 


Ask your Filmo dealer to demonstrate 
Filmo 70 D. Or write to us for literature 
and the illustrated movie booklet, 
““What you see, you get.” 


All Filmos take either a 50 or 100 foot roll of film 


For black and white pictures Filmo Cameras use 
Eastman Safety Film (16mm) in the yellow box— 
both regular and panchromatic—obtainable at 
practically all dealers handling cameras and sup- 
plies. Filmo Cameras and Filmo Projectors are 
adaptable, under license from Eastman Kodak 
Company, for use of Eastman Kodacolor film for 
home movies in full color. Cost of film covers de- 
veloping and return postpaid, within the country 
where processed, ready to show at home or any- 
where with Filmo Projector. 


BELL & HOWELL 


Cf L 
WHAT YOU SEE YOU GET 
BELL & HOWELL CO. DEPT. H, 1842 LARCHMONT AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. ... NEW YORK, HOLLYWOOD, LONDON (B. & H.CO., Ltd.) Established 1907 








The original per- 

sonal movie camera, 

surpassed only by 

Filme 70 D, $180 

and up with carry- 
ing case. 


Filmo 75 


Pocket size and 

aristocratic, $120 

and up with carry- 
sng case. 
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A Folding Table 
for Your Auto [tam 








Patent 
Pending 





STONE'S Folding Auto Table is 
the most convenient accessory 
you can buy for your car. It is solid, 
and substantial, 16 by 28 inches, and 
will hold a lot of weight. Just the 
thing for lunches, writing, reading, 
etc. For tourists, picnickers, hunters, 
fishermen, salesmen and everyone. 
Gives you comfort inside the car in 
all kinds of weather. 


Easily Opened—Fits All Cars 


Easily opened and attached in a few 
seconds to the robe rail, cord, or spe- 
cial loops on cars not equipped with 
a robe carrier. Slips right on and 
off—no tools necessary. 


Will Not Mar the Car 


Covered with beautiful Fabrikoid 
that is easily wiped off. Folds up 
—_ and compact. Weighs only 
yy s. 


Money-Back Guarantee 
Send your check or money-order for 
$4.75 and we will ship you a Stone’s 
Folding Auto Table postpaid. If you 
are not perfectly satisfied, return it 
within 10 days and your money will 
be refunded. Or, write for illustrated 
circular. 


NEW ERA PRODUCTS CO. 
200 So. Front Street 


La Crosse Wisconsin 
Dealers write us for proposition 











vaX STEEP ON 





SLEEP for the 
FISHERMAN and all 


RESTFUL, BENEFICIAL 


HUNTER, CAMPER, 


who sleep out of doors, 

OUTING CAMP MATTRESSES solve your 
bedding problems. Light weight, comfortable, com- 
pact and reliable. 50,000 satisfied customers in 
the last 12 years. 

Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded 
Sole Manufacturers of 
COMFORT SLEEPING POCKET, with inside air 


bed. Perfection Fishing Shirts, WHALL’S Two- 
Door Tents. POQUAIG FEATHERDOWN 


Sleeping Robes, etc. 





#3 ———— Ss oe 
| | METROPOLITAN CAMP_GOODS COM PANY || 
FREE Book “Comfortable Camping” Send Bs 44 


DICK WHALLcame outrrrTer yass*u's 0. 
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will swing free and not rub. I wore a hole 
through one the first time it was used, and 
I thought it was tied where it would not 
wear. Now I carry a two-gallon can cov- 
ered with heavy felt and over that, water- 
bag material. As the water-bag canvas on 
the outside is waterproof, I can literally 
fill the space occupied by the felt with 
water, which seeps through the canvas 
slowly and gives the same effect of 
evaporation as the regular water bag. 
This gives an extra supply of water for 
cooking and for the car. Also for drinking 
if the can in the grub box goes dry. 
One of the best places to carry the 
grub-box cooler is on the rear end of 
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Figure 2—An insect- and 
rodent-proof cooler 


the automobile; but wherever it is car- 
ried, great care should be used to make 
it dust-proof. I prefer the rear end type 
of box because it can be made more spa- 
cious than one carried on the running 
board. It does not protrude to annoy pass- 
ing motorists or weigh the car down on 
one side. Because of its larger size, it 
gives a larger table when the door is 
opened down. But it does catch all of 
the dust that is moving. Figure 1 shows 
the details of what I consider to be a 
very satisfactory grub cooler-carrier- 
cupboard and table for rear-end use. It 
can also be carried on the running board 
of a large car, but the car doors on that 
side can not be opened. 

In ‘connection with it, a row of small 
hooks can be fastened across the back 
of the car top for holding the top of an 
awning. This can be put in place when 
needed, or taken off for traveling, in a 
few seconds. 

The cooling device works on the prin- 
ciple of the California cooler, with the 
exception that the cooling compartment 
is lined with heavy felt which, when it is 
wet, adds evaporation. The California 
cooler as used in residences merely pro- 
vides a means of circulating air through 
a cupboard. Furthermore, in order to 
exclude dust from the food, the circula- 
tion and evaporation of the air is done in 
a separate compartment, with a tin parti- 
tion between. 

Such a cooler is a little more expensive 
and troublesome to make, but it will last 
a lifetime. It is worth the extras in 
satisfaction and in the grub that is saved. 
It is also indispensable for use in a 
permanent camp. As the cooking utensils 
are carried in separate compartments on 
the opposite side from the evaporating 
chamber, it tends to insulate against out- 
side heat. 

The size of the box to make depends, 


of course, upon such conditions as the 
kind of car used, the number of people 
to be provided for and other factors, 
The dimensions given are suitable for or- 
dinary use, and allow room for the prin. 
cipal items found regularly in every grub 
box. No one who has used such a carrier 
will go back to the old method of hunt- 
ing here and there in the car for pots 
and pans and items of food at every stop, 

In a permanent camp, the camper can 
usually construct a cooler with the help 
of the facilities that are offered, depend- 
ing upon local conditions. Almost every 
permanent camp has a lake, stream or 
spring nearby, which can be utilized, but 
sometimes a pump furnishes the only wa- 
ter supply. A cave is good, but not worth 
making for a short stay. A hole in the 
ground will keep food cool, but is likely 
to attract ants and animals. It is also 
unhandy to keep it weather-proof and at 
the same time convenient to get into, It 
necessitates the carrying out and in of 
food at every meal. 


SATISFACTORY cooler, and one 

that is insect and rodent proof, can 

be easily constructed of a few small 
sticks, two yards of 36-inch screen or 
mosquito netting, an old pan or pail and 
some burlap or an old blanket. A frame- 
work is built, which is 1% feet square 
and 4 feet high. Shelves can be placed 
at intervals to suit the user. The bottom 
one should be placed where it can be 
used for tacking on the bottom of the 
screen. The sticks extending below it 
serve as legs which should be set in cans 
of water to prevent ants and other creep- 
ing insects from climbing them to the food. 
When the frame has been covered, the 
old pan or a pail is set on top and filled 
with water. The burlap or other material 
is next soaked in water and wrapped 
around the cooler, with the top resting 
in the pan of water. Through the process 
of capillary attraction the cloth is kept 
wet, and the evaporation taking place 
will keep the contents cool and fresh. 
The cooler should be kept in the shade 
and in the open air, or in an airy place 
in the cabin. Or it can be suspended from 
the limb of a tree by wires, which will 

















Figure 3—A cooler easily made in a rocky 
country. The door is a water-soaked blanket 


protect it from rodents and large animals. 
The wires can be wrapped with rags that 
have been soaked in kerosene, or wrapped 
with a piece of sticky flypaper to prevent 
ants from getting to the food. 

If the camper can obtain an old con- 
tainer, like a large tin can, an old pail 
or a keg, which he does not object to 
puncturing, the wetting of the burlap 
will be more positive if two or three 
very small holes are punched through 
the water holder on the outside edge at 
the bottom to permit the water to ooze 
through a drop at a time. Such a cooler 
is shown in Figure 2. 

In a rocky country, a good cooler can 
be made in an hour or less by laying 
up flat stones in mud, thereby making 4 
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small compartment with thick walls. A) WworRLD NEWS STORIES OF THE KOHLER ELECTRIC PLANT = No. 5 





large slab or rock, covered with sod or 
earth, which can be kept wet with the 
sides, makes an efficient top. A wet cloth 
forms the door, which should, of course, 
face north. If a large enough rock can not 
be found for the top, poles or slabs of 
bark can be used and covered with moss, 
grass or leaves to hold the earth or sod. 
When earth is used for a covering, a 
row of rocks can be laid around the edge 
of the top to hold it on as shown in 
Figure 3 

Such a cooler is handier to use in a 
permanent camp than a hole in the ground, 

















ee i . . a 


jv “WHERE'S 
THAT WOMAN WHO 


SCREAMED!” 


wae? the smoke coming from? Where are the streams going? 
Where are the walls cracking? Where are the floors sagging? ... 
Wait till Chicago’s Lighting Truck No. 1 comes booming up and 
you'll get the answer. ... 

See the darkness scatter as the mighty floodlights sweep their 
beams from cellar to cornice. Watch those men dragging in the ex- 
tension light cables—with the rays of powerful portable searchlights 
Figure 4—A rustic cooler with bark shelves| goingahead toguidethem safely through treacherous passageways. ... 

~* | That is the modern way—fighting night fires with floodlights.. 
saga pethay to hogy gee — Chicago does it with a 10-K. W. Kohler Electric Plant which de- 
livers press-the-button current for four 1000-watt floodlights, a 500- 
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rains whereas a hole will frequently fill 
with water. The door of the cubby cooler ° , ° : 
Saas he aa tau ws eoniiie ant a, searchlight, and two 500-foot extension reels for portablelights. 
permit access. Suspend the shelves from F 
the top on the inside with wire, or build or summer camps and cottages 
them on legs that are set in cans of P . sin aad . - A 
water. Keep the cooler wet inside and out.| Chicago is building a second Kohler-equipt lighting truck. And 
Another good cooler can be made from | Kohler plants on fire apparatus in Boston, Baltimore, Portland 


a large hollow log, as shown in Figure 4, ‘6 > ; 
if one happens to be available. Saw off | (Ore.), and other cities, are adding to the reputation won by these 


a section about four feet long, set it up machines in so many fields. 

on end under the north side of a tree 7d ; ‘ ‘ 
with the bottom resting on four flat rocks. Kohler Electric Plants have made a particularly fine record in 
ae 2 a  arnagh Fux 8 es solving lighting problems for summer vacationists. Their 110-volt 
will not blow over, and arrange a water- | Current operates standard appliances. The elimination of large 


shed a few inches above the top. Or the| gto batteri : 
ee a ew Merten ie to the north side | Storage batteries promotes convenience and economy. The coupon 


of his cabin if he is living in one. Next, | Will bring details of models from 800 watts to 10 K.W 
cut out a section of the shell to serve as 
a door, which need not be hinged. The 
bottom of the door can rest on a rock, and 


can be held in place by wire at the top a @) an L E Re af @) i4 & FE Re 
and a rock at the bottom. Shelves can be @) F 


split out of timber, or flat rocks can be Kohler C E L E Cc T R C p i N T ‘ r 
suspended with wire from their corners. ohler Co. ipping Point 
Slabs of bark will even do. Keep the Founded 1873 S Sheboygan, Wis. 
shell thoroughly soaked inside and out. Air 


will enter the bottom between the rocks | § ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF KOHLER PLUMBING FIXTURES 


on which it rests and pass out at the OO Se A A SE A MS a BR BE ee a, 
top causing evaporation. Kohler Co.. Kohler, Wis. F&S 8-29 
There are any number of ways of . 
making a grub cooler in camp, depending 
upon local conditions and facilities. With 
the foregoing methods as suggestions, 
anyone should be able to construct one 
out of the material he has at hand. The 
one thing to remember is that a camp 
refrigerator must protect food from ani- 
mals and insects as well as keep it cool. 


Gentlemen: Please send the Kohler Electric Plant catalogue. 


Name Street. 
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Use in which interested 




















Pvp. TOP MFG. CO., 


UVaGAB ONO 
CABINS. 


ISTEN, you vagabonds of the 
woods and lakes. Here’s real com- 
fort and shelter at minimum cost, 
and the privacy and protection no 
tent has ever provided you! Vaga- 
bond portable cabins come in 11 sec- 
tions which you quickly bolt together 
into a sturdy, attractive cottage. 
Built of finest materials, waterproof, 
and windproof, they always remain 
dry. Smartly set off by sliding 
screened windows, and a combina- 
tion glass and screen paneled door. Size 
10 x 12. Height to eaves 6 ft. 4 in. Com- 
plete as to hardware. And several smart 
color combinations, sizes, and designs from 
which to choose. Send immediately for 
complete details, illustrated folder, and 
reasonable prices. 


Dealers write for proposition 


TIP-TOP 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
625 Youngerman Bldg. 

Des Moines, Towa 


625 Youngerman Bidg. * 
Des Moines, lowa. 


Please send me complete information and prices on 
your New Vagabond Cabins. 


CRBERD  cccnccssses cnesseses 
Address 
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chairs, etc. Quality and exclusive features have made Stoll the 
National leader over ten years. You now get direct factory prices. 
Extra Special, high grade gasoline stove $2.95, full line house and 
pa awnings, etc. All at big savings. Write today for big 














Trailer Only $38.50 


Timken Bearings 
Shock Absorbing Spring 
Draw Bar—aAutomobile con- 
struction throughout. 





We also sell all kinds 
of trailer parts. 
Write for circular today. 





| STANDARD TRAILER CO., Cambridge Springs, Pa. 
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THE THIRST PRECARIOUS 
By Peter J. Schwab 


WASN'T exactly convalescing for I 

was still very weak, feverish and 
wasted to a shadow, but I had passed the 
critical stage of the disease and was lucid 
at least during the daylight hours. I could 
swallow the warm milk which my wife 
poured into my open mouth. My head 
rolled uncertainly in her hand as the door 
bell continued to ring persistently. The 
nurse was out and we had no maid. 


Photo Maine Development Commission 


Even water found in wild mountain regions 
is not always safe 


“Hadn't you better go?” 
tioned. 

“All right,” she said, laying my head 
back upon the pillows. Presently I heard 
sounds of petulant altercation. “No, you 
can not go up and see him,” came my 
wife’s voice in positive tones. “You'll just 
have to wait a few days longer. It’s the 
doctor’s orders.” The door banged. 

It was the inspector from the city health 
department. He had been calling every 
day for several weeks, but it was another 
week before he was admitted to my room. 
That’s how stubborn was our old family 
physician. At the same time the health de- 
partment was not to be blamed, for mine 
was the only case of typhoid reported in 
more than six months for a city well 
over the million mark. They were justified 
in making a prompt investigation. 

I answered the inspector’s questions for 
the better part of an hour as he made care- 
ful notes of every locality I had visited 
for months and in which I had taken food 
or drink. 

“They ran it down overnight,” he in- 
formed me several days later. “Sent out a 
couple dozen telegrams and had complete 
reports in a hurry. You picked it up at 
that New England resort where you had 
been fishing and camping. There’s no dan- 
ger of an epidemic here, thank goodness.” 

Two years later I thought the well 
water at a north woods camp in the Great 
Lakes region had a peculiar taste. “It’s the 
iron and sulphur,” assured the proprietor. 
“It’s putrid,” I insisted, “and I drink no 
more unless it has been boiled first.” A 
sample was sent to the state health de- 
partment whose prompt, decisive action 
was most convincing. A telegram warned 
against using the water and twelve hours 
later an officer from the department had 
dumped several canisters of purifying 
chemicals into the well and padlocked the 
pump. 

“Alive with typhoid and dysentery,” 
said the officer. “What you tasted was not 


my eyes ques- 


the germs, of course, but the drainage 
from that cesspool behind the kitchen.” 
Fortunately I was the first guest of the 
season. Had the condition gone undis- 
turbed another month there might have 
been sporadic outbreaks of disease over a 
wide territory in many states, all trace- 
able to that “mineral water.’ 

About that time I began carrying a 
small bottle of potassium permanganate 
crystals to play safe with drinking water, 
but my first use of them was not until the 
following spring. We were camped in the 
foothills of one of the populous Middle 
Atlantic States and were taking our water 
from a small trout brook. Water in which 
so sensitive fish could thrive must be 
pure I had always reasoned, yet next day 
I found the stream running through a 
swampy meadow filled with stagnant pools 
and manure piles from a dairy herd. In 
addition the brook was polluted by the 
drainage from several filthy pig pens and 
a duck yard. 

Yet another year and I found myself 
camped along a trout stream in the Rocky 
Mountains. Surely here could be no dan- 
ger. We used the stream water just once 
before a government forest ranger stopped 
and informed us that Creede, a mining vil- 
lage several miles above, had its latrines 
built over the creek! 

This incident brings to mind the apho- 
rism stating that “Running water purifies 
itself in every hundred feet of flow.” So 
I have been gravely assured by more than 
one experienced but unwise out-o’-doors 
man. Nothing can be more uncertain nor 
further from the truth. Campers seem to 
place an implicit faith and childlike trust 
in the self-aeration of streams, forgetting 
altogether the vast difference between at- 
mospheric oxygen and ozone, between 
ordinary oxygen and the nascent gas. 

Because hydrogen peroxide kills most 
germs quickly is no reason why the same 
effect should be expected from the tiny per- 


"ee 





Streams may be contaminated by rotting 
organic matter lying in stagnant pools 


centage of oxygen held in solution by 
running water. As a matter of fact, viru- 
lent germs or spores of germs will be 
carried many miles without danger—to 
themselves. 

Even the water found in wild mountain 
regions is not always safe. Streams and 
springs alike may be contaminated by de- 
caying carcasses, rotting organic matter 
lying in stagnant pools or sluggish 
marshes, or emanating from the vicinity 
of hunters’ and trappers’ cabins and aban- 
doned camp sites, all lying on higher 
ground. 

Certainly go camping. There is no more 
healthful sport. But be careful. In the Na- 
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tional Parks, National Forests, State 
Parks and Forests, and along most of the 
great highways various government and 
civic agencies have placed signs indicating 
the sources of pure water and warning 
against the use of polluted water. 

Heed these signs. Voyagers in the wil- 
derness do not boil their tea because they 
like it, but because it makes the drink 
safe. Cholera, dysentery and typhoid are 
no funnier in the woods than at home. You 
need not actually boil the tea, but boil 
the water for a full ten minutes before you 
add the tea. Boiling for not less than ten 
minutes should be your invariable rule 





Lo 
Photo Bangor and Aroostock R. R. 


The clearest and most harmless looking 
stream may carry disease germs 


where the water—spring, lake or stream 
—is uncertain. 

Those who don’t like the flat taste of 
boiled water have recourse to harmless 
chemicals frequently sold in tablet form 
by druggists and sporting goods dealers. 
These tablets will also destroy any bad 
odor or foul taste which might be left 
even after sterilizing by boiling. 

My principal reliance for years were the 
potassium permanganate crystals, dropped 
one at a time into a pail of water until the 
pink color persisted for three minutes after 
the crystal was thoroughly dissolved. It 
was quicker than boiling, tastelss and the 
little vial was always handy. Chlorinated 
and halazone tablets are probably still 
better and safer for the inexperienced. 

A single halazone tablet will sterilize 
and deodorize one quart of water. A single 
chlorinated lime tablet will do the same 
for ten gallons but to make certain that 
chlorination has been complete, tablets of 
potassium iodide and starch are supplied 
with the set to make the very simple test. 
The little chlorine remaining is harmless, 
but sodium thiosulphate tablets are also 
supplied with the set and if you don’t like 
the taste of the water just drop in the 
third tablet and presto! you have ten 
gallons of water as sweet as it is pure. 

If traveling in the Southland lemon 
juice in your drinking water is not only 
gratefully refreshing but also gives nearly 
perfect immunity from malarial parasites. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


NON-RESIDENTS CAMPING IN MAINE 


Campinc Epitor: 

A friend and I were going camping in Maine 
this summer, but have been advised that it is 
not possible to do this unless we are accompanied 
by a guide, Is it true that there is a law to this 
effect? If so, what is the reason for it? 

Rocer MILts. 
Ans:—You have been correctly informed regard- 
ing the status of non-resident campers in that 
state. This applies, however, only if you are 
going to build fires. It would be a pretty diffi- 
cult matter to do any camping, at least for any 







































Just swing 
it open or 
closed. When 
shut it resembles 
a handsome auto 
trunk and has stand- 
ard trunk capacity. A 
beauty! All steel; chromi- 
um trimmed. Finished in 
beautiful lacquer, black or col- 
ors to match car. Adds to lines 
and appearance of any car. For all 
models since 1915. Sold internation- 
ally. Ask your car dealer. 


Kari-Keen Mfg. Co. Inc. 


2120 East 7th St. Sioux City, Iowa 


‘TRADE MARK WEG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE 





Here’s Room 


a 
for your outfit! 

—and comfort for you on all your auto trips! 
This big, roomy Kari-Keen Luggage Kar- 
rier will take your heavy traveling bags, 
blankets, provisions, fishing box, out- 
board motor, cooking utensils—what- 
ever you want to put in its large 
carrying space of 7% to 8% 
square feet ‘(two sizes). Capac- 
ity, 400 pounds. 


No need to ride all cramped 
up, nor damage the up- 
holstery. With your 
outfit in a Kari-Keen 
there’s comfort in 
the car. 














Experienced Campers 
“know their tents” 


Anything less than the dependable all-weather 
protection of a Carpenter tent is just as bad 
as no protection at all. Experienced campers 
know this. Thousands of them save money by 
using the same Carpenter tents year after year. 


Everything for Camping 
Carpenter tents stand up in all weather. Auto 


tents, fabricated by Carpenter’s expert tent- 
makers, fold compactly to fit the running board. 


Write today for our catalog No. 600. It tells 
all about camping—lists everything to take. 


Geo-B- CARPENTER & Co. 


TENTS—AWNINGS—FLAGS 





Tentmakers for 89 years 


440 North Wells Street 








Chicago, IIl. 








Ey YERYBODY who goes into the woods withou 


—and sometimes it’s dangerous. Don’t take chances. 


and women who travel by foot or auto into unfamilia 
country. Write for the Taylor Compass booklet. 
will give full descriptions of the compasses below. 
Leedawl......$1.50 Litenite..... $2.00 Meridial... 
Magnapole..$1.75 Gydaw/l........ $3.50 Cecbynite.... 
Flodial........ $1.75 Aurapole....§4.00 Usanite..... 
Prices in Canada and Far West 
proportionately higher. 

If dealer is 

If your, dealer | a lempsrerity, out < of stock 
Tnylor Instrument Companies 

Rochester, N. Y., 


Canadian Plant, hg on 
Toronto. Manufacturing Dis 
ie in Great Brit., Short 

Mason, Ltd., London C139. 


CEEBYNITE 
24 HOUR 
COMPASS 








a compass is bound to make a 7-mile circle sometime 


Taylor Compasses are guaranteed compasses. Each 
one is built by master compass makers. Built for men 


It 









-$4.00 
$4.50 
$5.00 
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IELD AND 

STREAM wants 
unusual photographs of 
interest to sportsmen— 
pictures of hunting, fish- 
ing, camping, boating, hunt- 
ing dogs and wild life. We 
want pictures with action 
and excitement because taken 
















IELD AND 
STREAM be- 
lieves that many of its 
125,000 readers have taken 
such pictures and will take 
more of them this year; and 
it wants them. To make it 
still more interesting to its 
readers, FIELD AND 





at the right instant—like 
those shown on this page. 





STREAM hereby announces 
that a real 


PRIZE PHOTO CONTEST 


is now on. 


GENERAL CONDITIONS: The contest, which is for 
the best or most interesting pictures, is in six divisions, as 
listed below. Each division has its own opening and clos- 
ing dates. To be eligible for prizes, all pictures must con- 
form to these General Conditions and also to the condi- 
tions under each division heading below. The judges will 
be the editorial staff of FIELD AND STREAM and there 
will be no appeal from their decisions. Prints only will be 
considered; do not send negatives. The following types of 
photographs will not be eligible: photographs which have 
won prizes in other contests—photographs already pub- 
lished in magazines, newspapers or books—pictures re- 
ceived before opening dates or after closing dates. 


Get in it. 





Win a Prize. 


You may have taken a good picture ten years ago. If so, 
send it in. Age has nothing to do with it. All reproduction 
rights of prize-winning pictures to become our exclusive 
property; if copyrighted the copyright must be transferred 
to us. Photographs copyrighted by anyone other than the 
contestant are not eligible. We will have the right to pur- 
chase any non-winning pictures entered in the contest at 
our regular rates. 

All pictures submitted must have the statement given at 
bottom of this page written (or pasted) and signed on the 
back. Receipt of photographs cannot be acknowledged or 
prints returned, unless requested and accompanied by 
return postage. 


Prizes in Each Division: Ist, $25.00; 2nd, $15.00; 3rd, $10.00. 


The above amounts in Gucieaiins advertised in a gaane~etmant own pe thon A 





FISH & FISHING 


Submit photographs between August 
10th and September 30th, 1929. Winners 
announced in December 1929 issue. 
Photographs a any of the ap- 
proved forms of fresh and salt water 
angling, under actual fishing conditions. 
Correctness of details in- tackle and 
methods are essential. 

Unusual photographs of game fish in 
their native habitat; e.g., leaping sal- 
mon, underwater pictures, etc. 

Do not send pictures of strings of dead fish. 


BOATING 


Submit photographs Retnnes September 
10th and October 3ist, 1929. Winners 
announced in January, 1930 issue. 


Photographs showing the types and uses 
of power and sailing craft for hunting, 
fishing and camping purposes. 


Photographs showing outboard racing 
craft in action. 


Do not send pictures of sail-boat races. 


CAMPING & WOODCRAFT 


Submit photographs between October 
10th and November 30th, 1929. Winners 
announced in February, 1930 issue. 


Photographs depicting actual camping 
scenes and methods, including autocamp- 
ing. Correctness of details of equipment 
and uses essential. 


Photographs showing practical wood- 
craft in any form or particular. Cor- 
rectness of detail essential. 











HUNTING 


Submit photographs between November 
10th and December 31st, 1929. Winners 
announced in March, 1930 issue. 


Photographs of actual hunting scenes and 
incidents of any kind. Action is highly 
desirable. Do not send pictures of large 
bags of game. 


Photographs showing the use of any type 
of sporting firearm for any legitimate 
sporting purpose. 








SPORTING DOGS 


Submit photographs between December 
10th and January 3lst, 1930. Winners 
announced in April, 1930 issue. 


Photographs showing dogs, of any type 
or breed that can legitimately be used 
for sporting purposes. We prefer action 
pictures—i.e., dogs trailing, pointing, 
retrieving, etc. 








NATURAL HISTORY 


Submit photographs between January 
10th and February 28th, 1930. Winners 
announced in May, 1930 issue. 


Photographs showing wild animals, rep- 
tiles and birds in their natural habitat 
engaged in their natural pursuits (not 
being hunted). 


Do not send pictures of dead animals 
or birds unless the manner of death is 
the real point of the picture. 








GRAND PRIZES—aAs soon as convenient after February 28th, 
1930, and before May Ist, 1930, pictures that have been awarded prizes 


as shown above will be rejudged and additional prizes awarded as ment: “This photograph was taken by me on. 
listed below: 
The names of the winners and their photographs will be published 
in the July 1930 issue. 


GRAND PRIZES: Ist, $150.00; 2nd, $50.00; 3rd, $25.00; 4th, $15.00; 5th, $10.00. 


The above amounts in merchandise advertised in our pages—winners’ own selection. 


(place) ... It has never been published in any book, nw RE or 
oe “The copyright is owned by me.” (If not copyrighted, please 


say so 


STATEMENT—To be eligible, all pictures entered in this contest, 
in any division, must carry on the back the followin 
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period of time, unless you did build a fire. 
Your menu would be very limited, to say the 
least. You will, therefore, in all probability, have 
to engage the services of a guide. 

The reason back of this law is a most excellent 
one. When you stop to consider the enormous 
number of vacationists who go up there every 
year, a very large number of them totally in- 
experienced in camping and woodcraft, it would 
not be difficult to imagine the enormous damage 
that might result from forest fires. Maine has 
done wonders in the preservation of her natural 
resources, and unless she adopted a law of this 
kind, all the good work would soon be undone. 
It is for the benefit of folks like yourselves that 
this law was passed. 


"ANYWHERE! On a 
esertoran Iceberg” 


cea 







Campinc Epitor. 


CANADIAN DEPOSIT ON SPORTING 
GOODS 





CampinGc Epitor: 

I am going to Canada this year and would 
like to know what duty or deposit has to be left 
on camping goods. About last spring I read an 
article which stated that a change of policy 
would become effective this year. I would ap- 
preciate your giving me any information you 
may have on this. 


/ Get SLEEP and HEALTH 


, : : Ask your dealer today, 
HINK of it! eight solid hours of the finest, —_ 9" write us. Illustrated 


healthiest, soundest sleep in the world’s best prices for you FREE. 
ells how made, how 


Ponce W. PuHEL-ps. 


Ans.—According to the latest information = . 
from the Canadian Government Customs De- bedroom, the great outdoors. Starlit, windswept, insulated with exclu- 
partment it is necessary to leave a deposit on all free as the ocean. sive Woods Everlive 






camping goods when entering Canada. No de- Down from Northern 





sit is necessary, however, on fishing tackle : ° ‘ ° terfowl, and gi 
Le guns — does not include revolvers or A Woods Arctic Down Sleeping Robe will give pom pen da  - ‘ 
istols) and cameras. i j 9 . tisfaction. 
P Ee See it to you every night, all year ’round. Sleep de your satisfaction 
lightfully relaxed, snug, comfortable, unbur- 
WOODCHUCK VS. GROUND HOG dened by heavy covers, with all the clean winds 
Camptinc Epitor: 
ee 4 of the heavens to breathe and never a threat of 
preciate your answering this query. Is there cold or dampness. 
any difference between a woodchuck and a 
cer, oe ee see eee we ee Let the night be mild or wild, moderate or 
same animal! ° e e 
Te a at Mrs, Haxot Bronson bitter cold. Let the wind be a whisper or a 
Ns.— ihe woodchuc (Marmota monax 1s : e 
sien called ground hog. There are many dif. whooping gale. Under proper shelter no dis- 
ferent sub-species of this group of terrestrial comfort can reach you. For you have the most 
squirrels, to say nothing of the marmots of 7 : 
the mountainous West. efficient, warmest and lightest sleeping robe ever 





We are inclined to think the animal is more 
often called ground hog in the West, while 
the term woodchuck is almost universally used 


eo Seet. WOODS MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. 


Campinc Epiror. 


made for porch, cabin, camp and trail. 
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Warmest yet lightest 





















1901 Lake St., Ogdensburg, N. Y. In Canada, Ottawa, Ont. ea 
WATERPROOFING A BUCKSKIN JACKET sects stil 
CAMPING mea: P , kin b 
I have just had made a buckskin hunting e 
jacket, of which I am very proud. This is made i wale ond ooh . } oS es wr bird 
of deer hides procured by myself in the last year pine floor nted. 16-ft. pole Pet oar 2 
or so of hunting. 2%x4 ft, Price ‘$20. e&- e z — Price $15. 


I am told that such a coat is more or less 
useless in wet weather, that it soaks up water 
to an alarming degree. These hides I had pre- 
pared with, of course, the hair taken off. Will 
you kindly forward to me an idea regarding such 
a coat along with your suggestion of a proper 
waterproofing mixture? 

Ernest N. WINBIGLER. 

Ans.—The opinion of several authorities seems 
to be unanimous that it is hopeless to attempt 
to waterproof a buckskin hunting jacket. This 
material is in the first place not waterproof and R Arb 
cannot be made so without completely ruining it. ose Aroors THE Hodgson booklet shows and 


The great advantage of such a jacket is its Garden Houses : : : 
prices all equipment listed here. 





Play boat made of clear cedar, 

well-painted. Fits running boar 

of auto. 2x6 ft. Price $15, with 
paddle 





Dog Kennels 
Picket Fences 


softness and pliability and as soon as you try 


to —— a it a becomes _— as | Trellises E hi hi d d t Lattice Fences 
a board, in fact, to such an extent that you verything shipped ready to erect. 
probably would not want to wear it any more Play Houses 4 g PP y Pet Stock Houses 
as it would be extremely uncomfortable. In ad- Garden Seats Made of durable cedar, well- Tool Houses 
dition to this, no waterproofing solution is really finished d . d Send f 
vag on buckskin. There is a — of tom. Pergolas inished and painted. en or Poultry-Houses 
ning this skin which is supposed to make it : % 
waterproof, but that too, we are led to believe, Bird Houses booklet AL today. Play Boats 
completely ruins it. You had better leave your 
coat as it is, 
Campinc Eprror. E. F. HODGSON CO. 
CHIGGERS 1108 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 6 East 39th St., New York 








Campinc Eprtor: 
I noticed in the May number of Fre_p anp | — ——— 
STREAM an article by Mr. Elon Jessup on ‘‘Mos- 
quitoes.”” Seeing this article reminded me of my 
own individual case. I have always been both- 
ered with chiggers. These insects seem to like 
me especially. The only relief I have found is a 
strong salt bath. This kills them and soothes 
their bites. 

Can you tell me any other remedy? If you 
could I certainly would appreciate it. You don’t 
know how much misery and annoyance you would 
Save me. | 

| 








Enjoy Your Camping Out Nights 
With a Perfection Air Bed 


O cots, no trailers needed. Just open your grip and unroll 
your air bed. Inflated in a jiffy—always insures a comfort- 
able night’s rest. Made of pure rubber with detachable khaki 
cover. Furnished in five standard stock sizes, at pre-war Prices. 
A number of our mattresses made 25 years ago, are still in use. 


Send for circular 105 with 
illustrated, complete details. 













W. H. Brooks, Jr. 
Ans.—There are different remedies used to 
counteract the bites of chiggers. A member of 
our staff who claims to be quite an authority on 
them recommends opening the small blisters 
formed by these insects and then applying 
kerosene. He says from his experience he has 
found this by far the most effective. 
We also have heard of the salt method, but 
lieve kerosene to be better. 

CamPpinc Eprror. 


(END OF CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT) 







Dealers and Agents wanted everywhere. 





ATLANTIC-PACIFIC MFG, CO. 


124-128 Atlantic Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. 
77 











HOT MEALS 
ON THE TRAILY 








ing stove — | Write 
ONLY 106 | to-day/ 


How good hot meals taste on hikes and trips. 
And it’s so easy to cook them with the little 
Sterno Stove. It heats, boils, broils and fries. 
Makes hot soup—crisp bacon—sizzling eggs—even 
cooks steaks, chops. Makes delicious toast, steam- 
ing coffee. Yet Sterno Stove folds flat (smaller than 
a pie-plate). Just right to slip in bag or knapsack. 
Use Sterno Stove at home too. Fine for camping. 
Has huudreds of uses. Heats solder for radio parts. 
Melts glue for making planes. You'll find many 
ways to use this handy, portable stove. 








Sterno Canned Heat supplies the fuel. Safe— 


burns solid. No sparks, smoke, cinders. Buy it 
at your local dealer, and see Sterno Cooking 
Utensils. Send 10c for special Sterno Stove. 
Dept. FS-8, Sterno Corp. (Est. 1887), 9 E. 37th 
St., How York City. 


MAIL NOW! | 
Sterno a Dept. FS- a. TERN O 
Nor vou w. y, CANNED wEAT 
Gentlemen: I enclose 10¢ forS acted 
Sterno Stove and new Cook 
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WITH 
LIGHTNING 


FASTENER 


n't Toa wihuin er a 
en 
“Patented * i 
The best—lightest—most reasonably priced 
Send for illustrated folder A-1 


LEIBOLD & CO. 
753 Market Street San Francisco, Cal. 

















SAVE MONEY-PAY ONLY $43* 


or this 
ao | oR: -A-BILT 2f¢/veRre0 


\ \ UMBRELLA TEN 


FULLY EQUIPPED 


Badoet Gurets weatherproof Mpahs Tons Febets: com- 
ions ~ —— eomed window and door, ood cloth, 
Yes and carrying b: 
$13.95, delivered: Same tent9 t4x9 vit and “and 
. soddecttonen prices. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
saND 'O MONEY—Just name and address. Pay 
only price Of Tent on delivery. We prepay Express. 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 
Factory Prices save you Money. 
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GAME 
ann FISH 


LAWS 


DO YOU KNOW THEM? 
Edited by FRANK L, EARNSHAW 


AM good sportsmen realize that upon the clear understanding of the game and fish laws rests 
the success of the trip. And the problem is by no means simple. Frank L. Earnshaw, who edits 
this Department knows more about game, fish and fur laws than any other man in this country. For 


many years he has compiled the Government pamphlets and posters on game laws. 


Mr. Earnshaw 


will gladly answer questions from our readers. Just enclose a stamped, addressed envelope and send 
your inquiries to us. Field and Stream is the only magazine ever to conduct a special game law 
department. We invite you to use it freely. 


TWO NEW REFUGES 


WO wild life refuges created by Ex- 

ecutive Orders of President Hoover 

have been added to the system under 
administration by the Biological Survey. 
One was established at the former Fort 
Keogh Military Reservation near Miles 
City, Montana, and comprises an area of 
57,000 acres, and the other includes Nuni- 
vak Island off the western coast of Alaska, 
which is about 70 miles long and 40 wide 
at its greatest dimensions. 

The Fort Keogh Refuge is primarily 
for sharp-tailed grouse or prairie chickens 
and introduced pheasants, both of which 
are quite abundant on the area. The over- 
flow into the contiguous region will im- 
prove shooting conditions. There is also 
a 70-acre artificial lake at the refuge that 
is extensively used by waterfowl as a 
resting place on their spring and fall mi- 
grations. After abandonment for military 
purposes, Fort Keogh was transferred by 
Act of Congress in 1924 to the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture for an experi- 
ment station in grazing range stock and 
the growing of forage crops. The order 
making the area a game and bird refuge 
will not interfere with these latter experi- 
ments. The artificial lake has also been 
used by the Montana Fish and Game Com- 
mission in co-operation with the U. S. 
Bureau of Fisheries as a cultural pond 
for the production of warm-water fishes, 
particularly black bass. This good work 
will also be continued. 

The experiment station is under the 
jurisdiction of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture and the officials in charge of the 
Station have been greatly interested in 
the conservation of the wild life there, 
and were largely instrumental in the es- 
tablishment of the refuge. It is understood 
that one of the permanent employees at 
the Station will act as warden and en- 
force the Federal laws and regulations 
protecting wild life on the refuge. 

For several years the Biological Survey, 
in co-operation with the Lomen Reindeer 
Corporation of Nome, Alaska, has con- 
ducted experiments in crossing reindeer 
and caribou for the production of a larger 
and sturdier animal for the Alaskan rein- 
deer herds. Several hundred reindeer does 
have been placed on Nunivak Island by 
the Corporation with the caribou bulls 
furnished by the Survey for the experi- 
ment. Reindeer are domestic animals in 
Alaska and their venison is being shipped 
into the States for consumption to an in- 
creasing extent each year. Some of the 
States originally restricted the marketing 
of reindeer meat, but this condition is 
gradually being overcome. Since the Bio- 


logical Survey has been studying reindeer 
grazing and range management, notable 
improvement has been apparent in the 
reindeer industry of Alaska, particularly 
among the native herds. The potential re- 
sources of the industry are great and its 
development will mean much to the future 
of Alaskans. 

A bill that passed the Senate in the 
last session of Congress to acquire a herd 
of musk oxen in an effort to re-establish 
this animal in Alaska has been reintro- 
duced in this session. In the consideration 
of the measure, the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture indicated that Nunivak 
Island would be ideal at which to place 
most of these animals for the experiment, 
retaining only a few animals at the Fair- 
banks Experiment Station. Existing legis- 
lation, recently enacted by Congress, 
authorizes the General Land Office of the 
Interior Department to lease islands and 
areas in the public domain in Alaska for 
livestock grazing or for fur-farming pur- 
poses. This legislation necessitated the 
reservation of Nunivak Island in order 
to prevent the introduction of other herds 
that might interfere with the present rein- 
deer-caribou experiments or those con- 
templated with musk oxen. The island 
was also designated as a refuge for wild 
animals and birds protected by the Alaska 
Game Law. 


HAWES BLACK BASS BILL 


ENATOR HAWES has reintroduced 

his bill to amend the Act of 1926 regu- 
lating the interstate transportation of black 
bass. The amendments would place the 
measure under the Department of Com- 
merce (Bureau of Fisheries) and appro- 
priate $70,000 for its enforcement for two 
years. Thereafter such sums are to be 
appropriated for that purpose as Congress 
shall determine. 

The bill is entirely meritorious and its 
adoption would be a great forward step 
in the conservation of black bass. Legis- 
lation of this character should be com- 
mitted to a branch of the government 
interested in its subject matter for ad- 
ministration, if satisfactory results are 
to be obtained. During the three years 
since the enactment of the original law 
it has been under the general enforcement 
of the Department of Justice. 

It is a special subject, far removed 
from the ordinary channels in which the 
agents of that Department operate. Con- 
sequently, so far as the writer is aware, 
not a single case has been prosecuted in 
Federal court for its violation. The active 
enforcement of the law holds too much 
promise in the conservation of black bass 
for this condition to be allowed to con- 
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tinue. The ability of Senator Hawes as 
a legislator and his deep interest in con- 
servation are well known, but it is no 
small matter to obtain the adoption of 
the amendments he proposes. He needs 
the assistance of every black bass enthu- 
siast in the country. Passage of the mea- 
sure depends upon the activity in its 
behalf by the anglers, sportsmen, and 
organizations in the various States that 
are interested in the perpetuation of the 
sport of black bass fishing. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
BIG GAME, BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Ques.—Please let me know what big game 
may be hunted in British Columbia this season. 
Joun H. Workman. 
Ans.—The big game _ regulations for the 
coming season in British Columbia prescribe 
open seasons on bull moose, bull caribou, bull 
elk, male mountain sheep, mountain goats, bear 
(except white or Kermodi bear), and deer. The 
limit on deer may not include more than one 
doe. The hunting districts are defined by the 
regulations issued by the Attorney General, and 
may be had upon application to the Provincial 
Game Warden, Victoria, B. C. 
GaMeE AnD Fisu Law EpiTor. 


BULL FROGS, IDAHO 


Quves.—I would like to find out if bull frogs 
are protected in Idaho and if a license is neces- 
sary to take them. H N ILEY. 

Ans.—Bull frogs are classed as ‘“‘game fish” 
in Idaho and a fishing license is necessary to cap- 
ture them. The open season is from June 1 to 
April 15. Limit, not more than 4 dozen frogs, 
or parts thereof, may be had in possession in any 
one day. Purchase or sale of bull frogs is pro- 
hibited. A resident fish and game license costs 
$2 and a non-resident license, $5. 

GAME AND Fisu Law Eprtor. 


AUTOMATICS IN NORTH CAROLINA 


one you tell me if there is any law 
in North Carolina as to the use of automatic 
and pump action shotguns? 
A. E, PETerken. 
Ans.— I am not aware of any legislation in 
North Carolina relative to the use of automatic 
and pump guns. They are prohibited in Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey, but unless some addi- 
tional legislation was adopted in 1929 of which 
I have not learned, those are the only States 
prohibiting the guns mentioned. 
GAME AND Fiso Law EprrTor. 


HUNTING LICENSES 


Qves.—Could you tell me what States do not 
require hunting licenses? Georce Crummy. 

Ans.—All of the States now require both resi- 

dent and non-resident licenses for hunting; trap- 

ping licenses are generally required, and a great 

many States have adopted legislation requiring 
fishing licenses, particularly of non-residents. 
Gaus AND Fiso Law Eprror. 


EAGLES PROTECTED 


Quves.—Are eagles protected in many States, 
or may they generally be killed? 

Wa. H. Louman. 

Ans.—Eagles are protected in all the States, 

except seven—Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, 

West Virginia, Virginia, South Carolina, and 

Georgia. They are also unprotected in Alaska. 
GaME anD Fisu Law EpirTor. 


FISHING IN MICHIGAN 


_ Ques.—I would like to know the cost of a 
license for fishing in Michigan; also the open 
seasons on fish in that State. 
Rosert C, Harnes. 
Ans.—The general fishing license required 
of non-residents by Michigan costs $5, but a 
special license is issued for $2. This latter license 
does not authorize the taking of trout and bass. 
The Department of Conservation at Lansing 
issues fishing regulations and it is suggested 
that you apply to the Department for the latest 
information in this regard. 
Game AnD Fiso Law EpirTor. 


ANGLING LICENSES, VIRGINIA 


_Ques.—If you will please tell me the law of 
Virginia concerning non-resident fishing licenses 
it will be an accommodation to me. 

Cuas. A. MonTcomery. 

Ans.—The Virginia non-resident fishing li- 
cense is required outside of the tidewater section, 
which is defined as the counties of Accomac, 
Arlington, Caroline, Charles City, Chesterfield, 

Elizabeth City, Essex, Fairfax, Gloucester, 
Hanover, Henrico, Isle of Wight, James City, 
King George, King and Queen, King William, 
Lancaster, Mathews, Middlesex, Nansemond, 








America’s Favorite Tent 
Again a “Best Seller!’ 


 *4 


Sa 
TY. 


The Tent That 
Has No Center 
Pole! 


Again, in 1929, the famous Dickeybird-Kamper is a leading “best seller” in tents. 
The lower price, made possible by increased production, has challenged the interest 
of tent buyers everywhere. This fine tent has written a new chapter in the history of 
outdoor America, and wherever you go you'll find the Dickeybird-Kamper a reigning 
favorite. Ask your dealer to demonstrate. At the new low price, its value is outstanding. 


Catalog and prices on request 


THE DICKEY MFG. CO. 


113-15-17 Ontario St. 







AMPER 


TRADEMARK— 


“It Won't 
Blow Down!” 


Toledo, Ohio 

















(Continued on page 81) 


RUSSELLS 
/-NEVER~LEAK 





Whether it’s tramp, tramp or slop, 
slop -- you should worry if you're 
wearing Chiefs. 

Made from imported waterproofed 
leather, they are incomparably com- 
fortable and wear like iron -- 


They’re O.K. All Ways 


If your dealer does not carry Russell’s we will 
serve you direct. 


"SEND FOR 
FREE CATALOG 





SPRENGER'S 
PEA SOUP' with 
BEAN SOUP S8ocon 


“Eats” for the 
Summer Outing 


Have you laid in your 
supply of Sprenger’s 
Soups Concentrate for 
this year’s outing? 
These sportsmen have, 
and they are enthusi- 
astic: 

“Your concentrated 
Soups are the best I 
have ever tried. They 
are ideal for camping 
trips and the like, for 
they contain a big meal 
in small bulk.” 

—M. Wilkins, 
Oak Park, Illinois 

“I have tried your 
Pea Soup Concentrate 
with Bacon and your 
Bean Soup Concentrate 
with Bacon, and find 
them excellent. 

—JjJ. A. Jaqua, 
Portland, Indiana 


Mail the Coupon be- 
low with 25c and receive 
two full-size packages, 
postpaid, Enough to 
make 12 good helpings. 

































Sprenger Food Co., Inc. 

Dept. D 
Lancaster Pa. 
areca 
SPRENGER FOOD CO., Inc., Dept. D, Lancaster, Pa. 
Gentlemen:—Enclosed find 25c. Please send 
me postpaid one Pea Soup Concentrate with 


Bacon and one Bean Soup Concentrate with 
Bacon. 
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100% Western Wool 
Cut full. Order now 





Send*Giora genuine 


“BLACK BEAR” 
FLANNEL SHIRT 


OU’VE alwayswanted to own a flannel 
shirt like the Black Bear—now at last 
you can! 


Primarily a quality shirt made in quantity 


at moderate prices by the “Flannel Shirt, 


Specialists of America.” 


A Western shirt—cut full in the Western manner. 
The beautiful $6 model is 100% Western wool in 
attractive stripes, delicately shaded mixtures and 
overplaids (also a solid red). Design and tailor- 
ing give style as well as comfort. Carved buttons. 
Two flapped pockets. Sturdily gusseted. Protects 
you from wind and rain better than a light sweater. 
There is no sateen lining on collar to embarrass 
when worn open at throat. Easily washed accord- 
ing to simple instructions—or gives even better 
results when dry cleaned, which costs little. Mail 
$6 (postage is prepaid by us) together with white 
collar size. Choose from following colors: Gray 
with blue or tan stripes; tan with blue or gray 
stripes; gray or tan mixtures. 


Also Black Bear Flannel Shirts from $7.50 to 
$3.50. Mail order today. We'll also send beau- 
tiful catalog. All shirts absolutely guaranteed. 
Black Manufacturing Co. 
Dept. A-6 Seattle. U.S. A. 
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TU U CKAWAY 
AUTO BED 


Take real sleeping comfort with you on your camp- 
ing trip. Put a Tuckaway Auto Bed in your car. 
It’s the most comfortable and practical auto bed on 
the market. When not in use it’s tucked away be- 
hind the back rest, out of sight. Made of extra 
heavy canvas, suspended from steel tubes and 
tightened by ratchet to real springy comfort. Stand- 
ard model for all coaches, extra frame available for 
porch or sedan use. Lowest price. Shipped any- 
where C.0.D. Money back guarantee. Write today 
for details. 


STOCKLAND-HAMERY CORP. 
1825 S. Second St. Minneapolis, Minnesota 








PROTECT YOUR 
FAMILY’S HEALTH 


Enhance your property’s 
value by eliminating the 
disease-breeding out- 
house—Easily installed— 
No water—Odorless— 
Guaranteed — Thousands 
’ in use—A size to fit your 
needs. 







Write for circular. 


DAIL STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
800 Main St. Lansing, Mich. 
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JUNE KNOWLEDGE CONTEST 


ELL, this is the last you good folks 

will hear about Wright for a while. 
We wonder how many of you are pleased 
about this. Now that we “gave him the 
air,” we think we will rather miss the 
old boy for a time. After having heard 
so much from and about him for so many 
months, we have formed an attachment 
for the poor benighted codger. 

Here goes the last 50 dollars: 


First Prise: F. 
Colorado. 


A. Johnson, Wray, 


Second Prise: 


lage, New York. 


: Hal Leslie, Queens Vil- 


Third Prize: 
ville, Kentucky. 


J. W. Anderson, Louis- 


These are for that “Camping in Maine” 
story of his in the June issue. Let us see 
now what some of you folks had to find 
fault with in that story. 

One thing we won't let you get away 
with is criticizing what he had to say 
about August being the poorest month of 
the fishing season. If it isn’t, what month 
is? May “and June are certainly better. 
So is ‘September. There is only July 
left. July is surely no worse than August. 
As a rule, it is quite a bit better. Don’t 
act like that. Give the poor devil his due. 

It occurred to very few of you that 
M. I. did a dumb trick when he pitched 
his tent under a hickory tree. Nobody 
ought ever to do this, unless absolutely 
unavoidable. How about falling limbs—or 
even the possibility of a wild cat jumping 
down? Or lightning—and under a hickory, 
above all trees! Had a thunderstorm come 
along, the old Colonel might have gone 
out like a light. 

All of you seem to be quite sure that 
balsam fir is a soft wood. So are we. But 
we are darn sure that Wright’s brain is 
a whole lot softer than any fir that ever 
grew. When it comes to trees, Wright is 
certainly there. He has a splendid head 
for any kind of lumber. 


E will admit that life out-of-doors 
tends to make a man strong. But 
would it really make him so powerful that 
he would find cherry wood easy to split? 
We hope M. I. didn’t split anything be- 
sides the wood. He would be very liable to. 
Wright said that after a hearty supper, 
they rolled up in their blankets and lis- 
tened to the birds and night prowling 
animals. Well, what’s the matter with 
that? It wasn’t dark yet. And even if it 
was. Did you ever hear loons, owls or 
herons, at night? Or partridges drum- 
ming? Or porcupines gnawing? Think it 
over. M. I. Wright? Yes, I am. 

A white tent might be cooler in winter 
at the North Pole. But who the heck 
wants to keep cool there anyway? Not me 
brother. I’ll take a khaki tent in the sum- 
mertime in Maine. 

Maybe those two friends of Wright like 
the flavor of dishwater. Else why would 
they go below the place where Joe and 
the Colonel were washing dishes to get 
drinking water? Perhaps dishwater has a 
nice taste—especially when the weather 
is so insufferably hot. We never tried it. 
You don’t have to tell anyone, but we are 
not going to, either. 

We would like to blame the weather 
for making that snake skin feel so warm 
to the touch. We can’t blame it on the 
snake either, because the temperature of 
their blood is about as low as their belly 
is to the ground. So who is there left to 
blame it on? So far, Wright’s batting 
average is certainly not so very good. 


Perhaps the Colonel was so scared of 
snakes that he took along some snake 
medicine and took too much of it. Under 
those conditions he might have seen a 
copperhead in Maine. We happen to know 
that there are no poisonous species there, 

As far as Wright is concerned, any 
wood is poor firewood. That is no doubt 
why he said hickory was no good for that 
purpose. It would certainly be a rare treat 
to see him trying to build a fire. He 
couldn’t make gasoline burn if he had a 
torch to light it with. 

If he likes scarlet oak better than hick- 
ory that is his hard luck. We never heard 
of anyone else that felt that way about it, 
Well seasoned scarlet oak will burn, but 
nothing like hickory. Wrong again, 
Wright. The first fifty years are the 
hardest. 

Oh, what a head for lumber! Wouldn't 
you just know that he would recommend 
soft woods for making a fire with lots of 
coals? It also appears that it would be 
perfectly safe to recommend soft heads 
for making lots of mistakes. Wright 
proves that. beyond a shadow of a doubt. 
It’s really the only thing he ever has 
proved. 

Quite a few of you folks set up a holler 
about there being no hickories, scarlet 
oaks or what- have- yous in Maine. W ell, 
you may be right, but until we find some- 
one who is willing to go up there and 
check up on every tree, I don’t think we 
can do anything about it. It’s a pretty 
embarrassing thing to make a liar out of 
M. I. on that score. He might take a 
couple of you birds up there and shove 
your nose right into one of those trees. 
So watch your step. 


OULDN’T you be just crazy about 

inserting your molars into a steak 
that had been broiled for one hour? A rub- 
ber boot would be juicy in comparison. 
And Wright says that Joe was the best 
cook in the party. We wonder who the 
worst one was. As soon as we find out, 
we will receive applications for his em- 
ployment as a chef. I'll bet it’s the 
Colonel himself. 

So the bark of a tree works just like an 
elevator? Just get on, and you can go 
right up. Wasn’t that convenient for that 
gaff hook? The only trouble is it didn’t 
get up the tree that way. Trees don't 
work that way. They grow only at the top 
and at the ends of the branches. The bark 
is added to in the form of layers. So, 
wherever the hook was placed, it would 
stay there and the bark would in time 
just grow around it. Of course you 
couldn’t make the Colonel understand 
that. 

Somebody suggested that M. I. learned 
his woodcraft by correspondence methods 
—picture post cards and all that kind of 
stuff. That is how he found out that moss 
never grows on the south side of trees. 
We will admit, of course, that it grows 
more frequently on the north side. But 
never on the south side? Oh no, boys, 
that’s not true! You know it isn’t. 

If Wright ever cried, I'll bet the tears 
would run down his back. He certainly 
must be “cock-eyed.” He sees everything 
upside down. When Joe got out his watch 
to find out where south was, the Colonel 
thought it was north. Evidently Joe paid 
no attention to him because they got back 
to camp all right. 

Some day, before too long, we hope to 
have M. I. back with us again. He will 
have to learn a few things first. Just when 
this will be, we can’t tell you now. A lot 
depends on you folks. If you want us to 
publish any more of his stuff after he gets 
back from fishing in New Zealand, you 
will have to write and tell us so. 
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GAME AND FISH LAWS 
(Continued from page 79) 


New Kent, Norfolk, Northampton, Northumber- 
Jand, Prince William, Princess Anne, Prince 
George, Richmond, Stafford, Surrey, Sussex, 
Southampton, Warwick, Westmoreland, and 
York. The streams and ponds in the counties 
named are expressly exempted from the provi- 
sions of the license law, and non-residents may 
fsh therein without a fishing license. Above 
tidewater, the non-resident license costs $2.50, 
unless the State from which the applicant is a 
resident charges a larger fee for a non-resident 


| 


license, in which case he must pay the same fee | 


charged non-residents in his own State. Since 
the District of Columbia does not require a 
license to fish, District residents would pay $2.50 
in Virginia for fishing licenses. 

GAME AND FisH Law EpiTor. 


MOOSE AND DEER, NOVA SCOTIA 


Qves.—Can you advise me the open season for 
big game hunting in Nova Scotia? 
J. C. Laupersuck. 
Ans—No changes were made in the Nova 
Scotia game laws this year, and the open 
season on bull moose and buck deer continues 
October 16 to November 15, except that moose 
may not be hunted on Cape Breton Island. The 
non-resideni license fee for big game hunting is 
$50. Limits, 1 deer, 1 moose a season. 
GAME AND Fiso Law EprrTor. 


PENNSYLVANIA LEGISLATION 


Ques.— Can you advise me concerning the 
new game legislation enacted in Pennsylvania 
this year? ALEX CUTLER. 

Ans.—According to the bulletin issued by the 
Board of Game Commissioners of Pennsylvania, 


no very extensive revision of the game laws of | 


the State was effected this year. 

The State legislation on migratory birds was 
made to conform to the Federal regulations. The 
issuance of resident and non-resident hunting 
licenses and the collection of fees therefor were 
turned over to the Department of Revenue. 


This department was also authorized to refund | 


the special deer hunting license fees collected 
last fall in counties where deer hunting was 
stopped by injunction or equity proceedings. 
This applies only to Northampton County where 
the killing of does last fall was prohibited by 
court order. Hunting with bow and arrow was 
recognized as a legal means of taking game. A 
$500 penalty was prescribed for taking elk, 
deer, or bear by the use of a vehicle or artificial 
light. Birds or animals unlawfully taken under 
the game laws were made the subject of lar- 
ceny. Other amendments related to fur animals 
and bounties. At least three bills proposing 
amendments to the game code that passed the 
legislation were vetoed by the Governor. 

The Board of Game Commissioners’ orders 
affecting seasons and limits for the coming 
season will be issued in advance of the hunting 
season. GAME AND Fiso Law EpiTor, 


VERMONT FISHING 


Quves.— What are the seasons and limits on 
bass and muskies in Vermont? I. N. Loerrier. 
Ans.—The open season on black bass in Ver- 
mont is from July 1 to January 1; limit, 10 a 
day; minimum length, 10 inches. Muskelonge, 
open season from June 15 to following April 15, 
except in Lake Champlain where they may be 
taken at any time. Apparently no limits or 
minimum lengths are prescribed for muskies. 
Non-resident fishing license is $3.15, unless the 
applicant’s State charges a higher fee, in which 
case that would be the fee in Vermont also. 
GAME AND FisH Law EpirTor. 


TROUT IN VIRGINIA 


Ques.—Please oblige me by furnishing in- 
formation on the brook and rainbow trout sea- 
sons in Virginia. 

G. G. Hanes. 


Ans.—The open season on brook or moun- 
fin and rainbow trout in Virginia is from 
April 1 to June 30. Minimum length, 6 inches. 
limit 20 a day, 300 a season. Nonresident an- 


tling license fee, not less than $2.50, but resi- | 


dent of State charging higher nonresident fee 
must pay same fee in Virginia. The Commis- 
sion of Game and Inland Fisheries, Richmond, 
Va, may make additional regulations. 

GaME AND FisH Law Eprror. 


TRAPPING BY MINOR 


, Ques.—Can a boy under 12 years of age trap 
in the State of Massachusetts without a license? 
f not, can you tell me the reason why? 
Wituiam E. Crossy.* 
Ans.—Trapping licenses are not issued to 
boys under 12 in your State. No hunting or 
tapping is permitted in the State without 
oper license, and it is provided by law that 
orting licenses, or gun licenses, may not be 
sued to minors under the age of 15. Trap- 
ing licenses, however, may be issued to minors 
ween the ages of 12 and 18, on the written 
_ or application of their parents or guard- 


Game AND Fiso Law Epiror. 


(END OF GAME AND FISH LAWS) 
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THREE MILES IN THE HOT SUN— 


BUT WORTH IT! 


“Back in time for dinner!” exclaimed Bill in tri 
umph as he strode into camp. 

Two hours before he had exploded wrathfully 
and started back hot foot over the sun-scorched 
trail to the general store. But that night as he put 
a teaspoonful of G. Washington’s coffee in his 
cup, poured in hot water and imbibed his coffee 
in soul-satisfying gulps, he viewed the affair more 
philosophically. 

“Sure, I went back for G. Washington’s,” he 
sighed. “Haven't been on a fishing trip without it 
for fifteen years.” 

It’s downright handy—weighs only a tenth of 
ordinary coffee and those air-tight cans keep it 

dry even at the bottom of the lake. A city 
chap tells me it’s made of the best beans, 
brewed in glass and the water evaporated so 
just the pure coffee is left. Sounds good, 
doesn’t it? And tastes better! 


eS cn 
INSTANT Z COFFEE 
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Edited by Carr. Paut A. Curtis 


SOME NEW SCOPE 
MOUNTS 


By Capt. Paul A. Curtis 


BOUT a year ago a quiet little Ger- 
man came to the office to see 
me. He had a rifle case hanging 
from his shoulder and explained 

that he possessed a new telescope mount of 
his own design, upon which he wanted an 
opinion. As he drew his Springfield from 
the case and laid it on the desk, the thought 
crossed my mind that here was another mon- 
strosity to be criticised, another would-be 
inventor to be let down 
as gentle as possible 

But when he reached 
into the pocket of his 
overcoat for the scope, 
and placed it on the 
rifle with the apparent 
ease and speed of a 
slight-of-hand trick, I 
sat up and snapped to 
attention. 

At first glance, here 
was something radi- 
cally. different in de- 
sign’ and worthy of 
serious consideration. 
It was light in weight, 
simple as a monkey- 
wrenc h—obviously 
strong, and was at- 
tached or detached 
with about the same 
effort which it takes to 
insert a clip of cart- 
ridges in a magazine. 

Mr. Meise, for that 
is his name, sat down 
to explain it to me. 
Immediately it ap- 
peared, that admirable 
as it seemed at first 
glance, it had an ace 
up its sleeve, which 
no other mount ever 
brought to my atten- 
tion possessed. 

Ever since I started 
the sporting scope 
campaign, I have been hearing from fel- 
lows who, like myself, were looking for 
a mount which would permit the same 
instrument to be used on two different 
rifles, with equal satisfaction. 

In every instance, this has proven to 
be impractical—due to the fact that the 
windage and elevation adjustment was 
not located in the fixed base, permanently 
attached to the rifle, but in the upper or 
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This Department is open for the discussion 
of anything pertaining to shotguns, rifles 
and ammunition. We are endeavoring to 
make it a sportsman’s exchange for gun in- 
formation—both the good qualities and the 
defects of modern firearms and ammunition. 
Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











detachable portion, in which the glass is 
fastened. 

Everyone familiar with the various 
sporting mounts, is aware that their wind- 
age adjustment is of a very simple nature, 
and that a considerable expenditure of 





Springfield sporting rifle fitted with Zeiss-Zeilklein and Meise mount 





The same scope removed from Springfield and attached in 3 seconds to a 


Model 52 Winchester 





A fine vermin combination. A Savage Model G, .250-3000 equipped with 


Belding and Hull “Hunter” scope 


time, effort and ammunition on the part 
of a skilled rifleman is required to get 
them sighted in for use with a given load. 
As a result, it is neither practical nor 
desirable to attempt to use a number of 
different loads with them, except by learn- 
ing the variation in point of impact and 
holding off sufficiently to compensate for 
it—a thing made quite easy through the 
excellent definition afforded by the tele- 


scope for all shooting at sporting ranges, 
One could not carry this in his head for 
a lot of loads; but he could for one favor- 
ite, deemed desirable on occasions. 

This lack of definite adjustment can be 
overcome by the use of a micrometer ad- 
justment screw. But one is then reverting 
to the target scope class—a thing not de- 
sirable to the big game hunter. The mount 
immediately becomes heavy—bulky— 
incapable of as rapid attachment to the 
rifle in an emergency, and so complicated 
as to be likely to get out of adjustment 
if subjected to the severe hardship which 
a big game hunter, wandering about the 
country, will most likely give it. 

In brief, the unques- 
tioned facilities atten- 
dant to the micrometer 
telescope mount, are 
overwhelmed by its 
shortcomings for 
sporting use. 

So it is not practical 
to attempt the use of 
a simple sporting type 
mount on two rifles 
shooting cartridges 
with a radically dif- 
ferent point of impact. 


TRIED this four 

years ago with a 
Noske mount. I had 
bases fixed to a sport- 
ing Springfield .30-'06 
and a short Mauser 
.250-3000. After ac- 
curately sighting in 
the Springfield at 100 
yards, I shifted the 
Zeiss scope and at- 
tached portion of the 
mount to the Mauser 
and discovered that it 
grouped 3% feet high 
and 2% feet to the left. 

I had intended to 
learn the correction 
required at 100 yards 
with the Mauser, but 
the variation was so 
great, that it was ob- 
7 viously impractical. On 
these simple mounts, one cannot tell defi- 
nitely how much one has moved the point 
of impact, except by trial and further 
correction. 

Of course, one could mark the eleva- 
tion disk with the 100 yard correction 
for both rifles and be approximately 
right. He could also mark the windage on 
the base—but this has to be turned with 
a screw driver or a coin. As the base is 
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High Flyers are 
“Close-ups” 


with Super-X 


The Super-X duck load is as 
ieadly at the longer ranges as 
other loads are at the shorter 
anges. High flyers are ‘‘close- 
ws” with Super-X. It adds 15 
020 yards to the effective 
ange of your 
yun. Reaches out 
ad pulls down 
lucks and geese 
withfew cripples. 


More of the pellets in the shot 
charge reach the bird. The pel- 
lets travel through the air ina 
compact mass, instead of string- 
ing out. The pellets travel with 
greater velocity, producing 

better patterns 
and a harder-hit- 
ting load. 






Clean kills at 
remarkable 


distances. 


For discriminat- 
ing sportsmen 
who want extra 
. long range, the 


fyou are one of 
the relatively 





twduck hunters Super-X load is 
who haven't Sele wee now available 
thanged to Super- with Lubaloy 


Xshells, consider the super- 
ilvantages of Super-X—the 
bad with the Sort Shot String. 


(copperized) shot, a new and 
exclusiveWestern development. 
Each pellet iscoated with tough 


The Long 











Lubaloy metal which reduces 
pellet deformity, resulting in 
greater killing power and the 
longest effective range of any shell 
on the market! 


If you hunt quail, rabbits or 
upland game, use Western Xpert 
or Field shells. Xpert is a hard- 
hitting, top-quality load that 
sells at a popular price. Write 
us for literature describing 
Western's exclusive ammuni- 
tion developments. There are 
Western dealers everywhere. 
Address: Western Cartridge 
Company, 822 Hunter Ave. 
East Alton, Ill. Branch Offices: 
Hoboken, N. J., San Francis- 
co, California. 


SuperX 


Range Shotgun Shell 


Western Lubaloy center-fire and rim-fire cartridges for rifles and pistols are famous for their world-record accuracy 
... Lubaloy Open-point Expanding, Boat-tail and Soft-point bullets that get the game and lengthen the life of your 
gun...and Lubaloy .22's. They won't rust your gun. Are free from grease. Keep your gun, hands and pockets clean. 
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Loads of Power 


CLIMAX HEAVIES 

ERE are shells that 
meet the demand for high- 
powered long-range loads at a 
moderate price. Fast, hard- 
hitting, dependable — Climax 
Heavies give a longer and 
deadlier reach to your gun. 
They’re loads with loads of 
power. Progressive-burning 


powder. 10, 12, 16, 20 gauge; 
also .410. 








UNITED STATES 
CARTRIDGE CO. 
111 Broadway, New York 






SHOT SHELLS 
CARTRIDGES 





SO: F 
CMB 
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short, a correction of from two to 
four one-thousandths of an inch will 
change the point of impact about 2 inches 
at 100 yards. 

One could not gauge such a minute ad- 
justment with the eye—the sight must be 
tested on the range—so that at the very 
least, every time I took the scope off one 
rifle and put it on the other, it would 
have meant an hour’s shooting and the 
expenditure of twenty cartridges. I never 
attempted it. 

The most one could hope to get by 
marking the correction for both rifles on 
the mount, and setting by eye to them, 
would probably be a variation of some 
6 to 8 inches at 100 yards. This is too 
absurd for consideration. There is no use 
considering the scope at all unless it 
affords us superior accuracy to that which 
we get from iron sights at the same range. 

Mr. Meise, however, offered a solu- 
tion. His mount. was designed with the 
idea of permitting one scope to be used 
upon several different rifles—instantly 
and without fuss or aggravation. To 
achieve this, the windage adjustment had 


| to be in the base of the mount which is 


permanently attached to the rifle. One 
merely has to purchase two base portions 
of the mount, fashioned to fit the receivers 
of the rifles on which they would be 
used. In my case this was a 6.5 m/m 
Mannlicher-Schoenauer and a .22 Win- 
chester Model 52—two radically different 
arms. This base portion is fastened by 


| three screws to the top of the forward 


part of the receiver. As a result, the scope 


| is situated over the barrel as it should be, 
| and can be set as low as the operation 
| of the bolt handle will permit. 


LMOST all of the latest telescope 
mounts are designed on the principle 

of a straight dove-tail. This is true of the 
Griffin and Howe, Belding and Mull, Nos- 
ke, Neidner, the Lyman 5A and the Feck- 
er. The male portion of the dove-tail is 
that part permanently attached to the rifle. 
Mr. Meise has made use of the circu- 


| lar dove-tail principle as incorporated in 


the windage of the Springfield rear sight. 

One does not have to fuss with the 
scope, jigging it about until the two por- 
tions of the dove-tail mesh. One merely 
sets the scope down on top of the base 
mount crosswise to the length of the 
rifle where it automatically centers on 
the strong pivoting post. Then he turns 
it to the left in the arc of a circle, until 
the detachable portion with the scope is 
parallel to the barrel. In this position, 
the right rear portion of the top section 
(which is the male portion) abuts the 
windage adjustment screw on the rear 
right hand side of the base. He then 
throws down the locking lever and is 
ready to shoot. The locking lever draws 
the two portions of the mount tightly to- 
gether, bearing on the hardened adjust- 
ment screw. This is fraction tight with a 
pitch of 40 turns to the inch, and allows 
a fairly fine adjustment. Elevation is of 
course taken care of by the elevation disk 
on the telescope itself, and should be en- 
graved with the point blank range de- 
sired with both rifles. I cut two lines on 
the face of the disk on my Hensoldt scope 
and marked them .22 and 6.5—the .22 was 
for 50 yards and the 6.5 for 150 yards. 

Once the base has been accurately ad- 
justed on each rifle for windage, he merely 
has to correct the elevation disk on the 
scope and switch it from one rifle to 
the other with the assurance that it is 
accurately set without a trial shot. 

Nor does its advantage stop there— 
it is the first sporting scope mount per- 
mitting one to load with clips. 

Let us say that one has just fired five 


| shots and emptied his rifle. He releases 


the locking lever—twists the scope around 
45 degrees, but does not remove it from 
the rifle—shoves home his clip, twists the 
scope back into position, and shoves down 
the lock. He could not hope to load his 
magazine as rapidly one at a time, as 
one must with the other scope mounts, 

This might save a sportsman’s life, of 
again it might save a trophy which he 
had wounded but failed to stop. 

The strong point of the mount is jts 
utter simplicity and its low weight (only 
eight ounces) which has not been gained 
through sacrifice of strength, but through 
proper construction. 

When Col. Whelen was in town las 
spring, I had Mr. Meise come to see him, 


Sitting is the best position for a quick 
sporting shot 
Naturally he was interested in the mount, 
but expressed the opinion that it might 
not prove reliable. Inertia of a high veloc- 
ity cartridge like the .30-’06 might loosen 
the base from the rifle. Mr. Meise said 
that if that was so, he would not 
fasten the base section to the receiver 
with screws, but would mill it out with 
a ring which would be wedged on the bar- 
rel like the rear sight base band on the 
service rifle. Then it would never move. 
However, a year has gone by, and the 
Colonel only had a very casual inspection 
of it. In the meantime, we have done a 
lot of shooting, and I am one of those who 
believe that time and usage will tell. 


R. MEISE’S Springfield has been 
fired about eight hundred times, us- 
ing it partly with full service charges. 
My 6.5 has been fired some and the 2 
about 400 rounds, and they have not 
slipped yet. So after a year’s fair trial, I 
am prepared to give it my whole-heart 
indorsement. I do not claim that it is a 
cure-all for every condition. I do not ree- 
ommend it to the man who wants to use 
one scope on a precision target rifle one 
day, and a big game rifle the next. But 
for the man who wants to use one scope 
on two rifles solely for hunting—one for 
small game and vermin, and the other. for 
big game—it is the only practical solu 
tion which I have yet seen. 
Furthermore, as the Hensoldt Zielklein 
weighs 8 ounces and is only 854 inches 
long, the scope and mount add exactly 
one pound to the rifle, and is the most 
compact outfit I have seen. Even witli 
express charges, there is not much feaf 
of the mounting screws being sheared 
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T= ideal shotgun powder would be that which 

gave the shot charge the highest velocity and 

lilling power without any recoil. Unfortunately 
this ideal can never be fulfilled because it would 
ontradict a physical law. Sir Isaac Newton’s 

Third Law of Motion explains Recoil: 

‘Action and reaction are equal and opposite.” 
Expressing this in a simplified formula: 
WEIGHT OF THE SHOT times 

VELOCITY OF THE SHOT= 
WEIGHT OF THE GUN times 
RECOIL VELOCITY OF THE GUN 

ltean be seen from this that if the weight of the 

thot charge and the weight of the gun are kept 

the same, then any increase in the velocity of the 
thot has to be accompanied by an increase in the 

lecoil Velocity. It can also be understood that a 





hetgun load which appears to have a lighter 
reoil must necessarily have a lower muzzle veloc- 
iy than a shotgun load which appears to have a 
heavier recoil. 
The Recoil Velocity can be very readily calculated 
ly transposing the equation: 

; _ WEIGHT OF SHOT CHARGE times 
leoil Velocity_VELOCITY OF SHOT CHARGE 


G 
a WEIGHT OF THE GUN 








No. 5 OF A SERIES OF TALKS ON AMMUNITION QUALITY 


RECOIL GUN IN POSITION FOR ACTION 


Reeoil 


Rather than make extensive calculations, how- 
ever, ballistic experts have developed a special 
apparatus that actually measures the recoil. This 
apparatus is called a pendulum gun and is illus- 
trated in the accompanying photograph. 


The gun weighs 50 pounds and is freely suspended 
from crossed wires 5 feet long. The pointer under 
the gun pushes back a small indicator as it recoils. 
Thus is measured the exact distance the gun kicks 
back, and an additional control is exercised to 
assure the shooter’s comfort as well as safety. 


Du Pont powders are used by all of the principal 
ammunition manufacturers. They have selected 
du Pont powder because their ballistic qualities 
contribute so largely to the superiority of the 
ammunition, and the consequent success of its 
users. To maintain these standards of excellence, 
the ammunition companies will continue to load 
those powders ensuring the best ammunition 
possible for a specified purpose. 


The du Pont Company with its experience of 127 
years and its present resources can supply to 
ammunition companies the type and quality of 
powders required to maintain the reputation of 
ammunition manufacturers and the confidence 
of the shooters. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ine., Smokeless Powder Department, Wilmington, Delaware 


GU PONY 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


‘Smokeless Shotgun Powders 
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The World Famous 


Wweac. Scott 





HUNTING for Small or 
Large Game—Trap Shooting—Competi- 
tive Shooting—or Target Practice—there 
is a superior, world-famous W. & C. Scott 
Gun for every purpose. 


HE universally-famous “Monte Carlo B”, many 

time winner of the Grand Prix-Monte Carlo, 
the world’s most outstanding shooting event—the, 
“Premier”, unquestionably the most superior of 
British Hand Made Guns—the excellent “Propri- 
etary Grade” Guns, unequalled in the lower priced 
English field—are just a few of the many famous 
guns made by W. & C. Scott to fill the sportsman’s 
many gun requirements. 


When you purchase a W. & C. Scott Gun you may 
be sure that every detail of construction, pattern, 
range, and balance is faultless and backed by a 
firm that, since 1863, has been making guns that 
represent the highest standard in craftsmanship. 





To Develop Your Marksmanship 
W. & C. Seott make the famous Webley 
fir Pistols. Accurate, powerful, noiseless 
and smokeless. Ideal for target practice. 
Two grades, either 1.77 or .22 eal., 
Standard at $15, De Luxe at $19. 


See the display of W. & C. Scott 

Guns and Webley Air Pistols 

and Rifles at our showrooms. 
Send for our new 1929 128-page, fully 
illustrated catalog No. 10 of European & 
American Arms, the most complete cata- 
log ever issued. To cover cost, enclose 
25c in stamps, coin, check or money order, 























Send your Guns to Stoeger for repairs 









A. F. 
509 Fifth Ave. 


nd AO) OF ES Ds oun Ere 
(at 42ndSt.), New York 




















Westley Richards 


Guns of Distinction 
Singles—Doubles—Ovundos 


If you are a lover of fine guns and 
demand the best, you will surely be 
interested in Westley Richards guns. 
Built entirely by hand, these master- 
pieces of modern gun making can 
truly be called guns of distinction. 


I would be very glad to send 
catalog and tell you more about 
these beautiful guns on request. 


BOB SMITH, Sporting Goods 
75 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


































keep fire- 
condition — 
instant use. Marble’s 
Residue 


thoroughly 
Can, Price 30¢ acids 
regions — 
Pricouisgresat tn reds, typewriters, et. 
reels, rs, 
ae ae _ or dry up quickly. 


MARBLES — souvexr OTL 


contains no acid—won’t congeal. Apply even if you haven’t 
time to ciean Many rrosion immediate yy! Can be 
Sold by leading dealers. (A21) 


gun, 
wi out cer. 
MARBLE ARMS & 


MFG. CO. 525 delta Ave., Giadstene, Mish., U.S.A. 
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off by the inertia where such a light and 
low mounted scope is concerned. 

Another scope of comparatively recent 
design is the Hunter Model brought out 
by Belding and Mull of Philipsburg, Pa. 

This instrument was designed by Mr. 
Belding to meet the needs of those among 
us who found the original B. & M. Marks- 
man Model entirely too heavy and cum- 
bersome for sporting use. 

It was built with an eye to the fact that 
the hunter normally uses but one load and 
rarely changes adjustments. He usually 
zeros his sights for average distance and 
holds over for increased range. This is 
simple enough with any good telescope. 

The glass is 2% power, which is quite 
all the hunter requires in the way of 
magnification, and has a field of 40 feet 
at 100 yards. The glass has unusually 
high illumination and clear definition, 
though I do not know the exact amount. 

The scope is 12 inches long and lye 
inches in diameter and weighs but nine 
ounces alone and complete with the mount 
attached, 14 ounces. It is supplied with a 
reticule having a flat top post—fine, me- 
dium or coarse; or a pointed picket for an 
aiming point. 

The glass has universal focus and is 
said to be free from parallax at any 
range. There are absolutely no exterior 
projections on either scope or mount. All 
adjustments for elevation, windage and 
parallax are achieved within the tube. 
Upon the forward end of the tube is a 
sleeve cover which slides forward reveal- 
ing the adjustment screws—one on top for 
elevation, and one on each side for wind- 
age. The necessary adjustment must be 
made with a small, preferably a jeweler’s, 
screw driver, and when once set, remains 
fixed for all time. 

The mounts consist of two dove-tail 
bases permanently screwed to the top of 
the receiver and a truss female portion in 
which the glass is supported. This is de- 
tachable and when attached, is locked in 
place by two locking levers, similar to 
the system used with the Griffin and Howe 


CROSS-BOWS AND THE INDIANS 
WHO USED THEM 
By Paul B. Jenkins 


EW articles on unusual arms have ever 
F given me as much of a “kick’ ’—which 
is saying a good deal, as they happen to 
be my incurable hobby—as did .“Bob” 
Becker’s striking tale in the March issue 
of Fretp AND STREAM about the Cherokee 
Indians on the eastern slopes of the Great 
Smoky Mountains in western North Caro- 
lina, and the primitive blow-guns which 
they still use. Inasmuch as it chanced 
that I got my copy the night before I 
was to start for that identical neighbor- 
hood, on a motor-trip from Wisconsin to 
North Carolina, I naturally found this nar- 
rative particularly interesting. I was not 
half-way through it, before I had vowed 
that I would go to Bryson City and meet 
Horace Kephart—whom everyone inter- 
ested in woodcraft or the Southern “high- 
landers” or the history of the mid-South 
always hopes to meet. From there I 
would go to see those Cherokees of Bob’s 
and have a look at those blow-guns. 

It happens that I know a little, in an 
amateurish way, about blow-guns, as I 
have owned two of them. One of these 
came from Sumatra, and I shot—or should 
I say “blew’—it around southern Wis- 
consin. This gun, however, was of the 
more common light-arrow variety using 
tiny, slender bamboo darts whose points 
had been, or were supposed to be, poisoned. 
It is true they are old, and had been 
“doped” some time ago, and maybe I 
was a bit shy of them. I must confess, 


mount, instead of the impractical screw 
pins supplied with the original Marksman 
Model to which I objected. They involved 
too much waste of time in attaching or 
detaching the instrument to the rifle with 
the ever present possibility that one or 
more of them might be dropped and lost, 

In all, its simplicity of design—neat 
outline, light weight and strength, to- 
gether with the fact that it is attached and 
sighted in for $56.00 to any rifle—com- 
mends it to practical sportsmen. 

The only fault with it is, that as it is 
mounted directly over the center of the 
barrel, it prohibits the use of the iron 
sights when the glass is attached, unless 
it is mounted far higher than is desirable, 

As attached to my Savage Model 
1899G for the .250-3000 cartridge as il- 
lustrated on page 82, it presents a splendid 
combination for vermin. I had no difficulty 
in securing with it 2}4 inch groups at 
100 yards from the prone position with 
sling, but without rifle rest. 


an 





HERE is also a new mount designed 

and manufactured by the Neidner Ri- 
fle Corp., Dowagiac,. Michigan. I have not 
seen, much less used it. It appears from 
the photographs to be similar to the Grif- 
fin and Howe and the Noske, save that the 
windage adjustment is taken care of at 
the front. end, instead of the rear and is 
accurately laid off on the adjustment 
screw-head. Also the fastening of the 
detachable portion to the base portion on 
the rifle is cared for by two screws, the 
heads of which are slotted to be turned a 
with a coin. Otherwise, it is an off-set 
mount with a dove-tail fastened to the 
left side of the receiver supporting the 
glass, over the center of the barrel. 

I believe that, as all of the good mounts 
are quite similar in design, except the 
Meise, and it seems no better method can 
be found at this late date for the bolt ac- 
tion rifle—that the precision with which 
they are made is the most important con- 
sideration. Such careful workmanship we 
would expect from the Neidner shop. 

























however, that I never could get those | 
things to travel with any accuracy, and 
I certainly wanted to see an American” 
blow-gun that would propel a life-size 
arrow with sufficient power to kill small 
game. Accordingly, the next morning, 
when we waded through three feet of 
snow in a temperature 1914 degrees “be~ 
low,” to start the car, the Lady said: 
“Well, here goes for warmth and sun- 
shine and flowers!” I added: “Yes, and 
for Bob Becker’s Cherokees and theif! 
blow-guns!” 
But I didn’t make it, at that. After be- 
ing detained for thirty-six hours at Berea 
by that famous snow-fall such as the oldest 
“highlanders” of those Kentucky hills had 
never heard of, we finally wound arou 
the dizzy curves of the mountain highway 
through Cumberland Gap in a pouriny 
rain that threatened to wash away 
road that wasn’t made of concrete. And’ 
I had an appointment at Pinehurst, om 
the other side of the State, the next day! 
So I had to pass up meeting Horace Kep- 7 
hart and the Cherokees and their blow- 
guns, until—well, next winter, maybe. 
It was a disappointment, of course; 
such as only a “blown-in-the-glass” gun- 
crank knows. But it chanced to be only 
a few days thereafter that I ran across 
a tale that made my eyes stick out—for 
a sane, normal, intelligent individual 
calmly told me of more North Carolina 
Indians, who claimed to be descendants 
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Follow the Shot in Flight 
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Wie would have thought anyone ever might 


see an actual bullet or shot-string speeding 
through space? 

There was a certain mystery to shooting in the old 
days. Especially in wing shooting, men like Frank 
Forester learned the art by working backward from 
result to cause. 

Today we work from cause to result—all made pos- 
sible by Captain Quayle’s amazing developments in 
spark photography—exclusively Peters. 

With an exposure of but one millionth of a second 
we now see either bullets or shot-strings in flight. 
The improvements made possible in Peters Ammu- 
nition within the past two years, have mostly been 
based on discoveries brought to light by this marvel- 
ous process. 

Above is reproduced an actual Peters shot-string 
photograph. In our free booklet, “What Happens 
After The Shot Is Fired,” you will find many more 
that will amaze you. Write us for this booklet at once. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


Dept. H-27 
New York CINCINNATI, OHIO San Francisco 


DETERS 
AMMUNITION 


HELLS YOU CAN SHOOT WITH CONFIDENCE 
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Tom KINNEY, veteran Kansas sports- 
man, says a hard shooting Lefever is 
just the gun for the tough Jackrabbit 
of the West. Lefever Single ham- 
merless shotguns @ $16.00 and $35.00, 
double hammerless @ $28.25 
Catalogue Free 

“Who Ever Saw A Broken Lefever’ 
Lefever Arms Co. Box 14 Ithaca, N. Y. 





































JAMES L. CLARK 
STUDIOS INC. 


Sculptor—Taxidermists 
An establishment of 20 years’ standing 
producing the finest work to be had in 
the mounting of game, fish and trophies 
and the tanning of fur skins. The larg- 
- est and best equipped taxidermy studios 
in the world. Write for our new catalogue. 
705-715 WHITLOCK AVE. NEW YORK 





























































































































NO-BATTERY TORCH 














A mechanical flashlight requiring No Bat- 
teries. Winding the handle gives a continu- 
ous light anytime—anywhere. Not affected 
by moisture, heat or cold. Guaranteed. 


CAMPBELL MFG. CO., Long Branch, N. J.,U.S.A. 
Used by 



































Byrd Antarctic Expedition and Colonel 


Theodore Roosevelt Expedition 






































Sell Your Shotguns 


Rifles, cameras, fishing tackle, 
binoculars, field glasses, etc. to 
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Best Prices 


150 West 44th St. New York, N. Y. 
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| of Sir Walter Raleigh's famous “Lost 


Colony” of 1587. These Indians used, and 
still had in their possession cross-bows, 
which they claimed were centuries old 
and were copied from old English origi- 
nals in the possession of those long-lost 
English Colonists of the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury! Can you imagine how long it took 
me to start for those cross-bows? 

Were they there? Well, look at the 
photograph ! 

The claim of these people to their “Lost 
Colony” ancestry will be summed up as 
briefly as possible. It is important, how- 
ever, as their cross-bows are no small 
link in such evidence as exists in the case. 

In 1583 Queen Elizabeth—urged by that 
popular craze to discover and claim new 
and unknown lands and their possible 
riches—authorized Sir Walter Raleigh, 
“his heirs and assigns forever, to dis- 
cover, search, find and view such remote 
and heathen and barbarous lands, coun- 
tries and territories, not actually pos- 
sessed of any Christian Prince, nor 


inhabited by Christian people, as to him, 
his heirs and assigns, to every or any of 
them shall seem good, and the same to 
have, hold and occupy and enjoy, to him, 
his heirs and assigns, forever.” 

On the strength of that commission, 
Raleigh fitted out a number of expeditions 
to the still largely unknown eastern shore 
of the new western world. Such expedi- 
tions sailed in 1584, 1585 and 1586. In 
1587 three ships landed what was meant 
to be a permanent colony of 125 men, 
women and children, on Roanoke Island 
on the coast of North Carolina. 

The commander of the expedition, John 
White, returning to England for supplies, 
was detained by the Spanish Armada’s 
great attack on England. It was not until 
four years later, in 1591, that he was able 
to return to ascertain the fate of his luck- 
less colonists. To his dismay he found 
them vanished, their fort in ruins, the sole 
tangible clue to their fate being the word 
Croatoan carved on a tree on the deserted 
site. This was the English version of the 
name of a tribe of friendly Indians living 
not far away, also called Croatans. But 
the captain of “Governor” White’s hired 
ship would not wait to permit a search to 
be made for them, so the vessel left, and 
neither man, woman nor child of the 
“Lost Colony” was ever seen again by 
white men. 

So much is definite history; and there 
are details innumerable on record, of the 
expeditions, their personnel, names, desul- 
tory explorations, experiences, and the 
like—a fascinating story for the student. 

In the course of the next two hundred 
and fifty years America was largely set- 
tled, developed and civilized, with here 
and there a few out-of-the-way spots that 
remained little known. One of these was 


American Indian cross-bow made about 1780 by the Croatan tribe of Cherokees, 
Robeson County, North Carolina 


the tract of sand, pine-forests, swamps 
and rivers which constitute the south. 
eastern corner of North Carolina. This yp. 
attractive area was largely passed by in 
the continuous settlement of more fertile 
and promising sections. Here an outly; 
band of Cherokee Indians continued to 
live very much as they pleased. 

It chanced that in 1864, on a funeral 
occasion attended by a number of whites, 
an old Indian of the tribe made a speech, 
He narrated a striking tale to the effect 
that many years before, his people had 
taken certain whites to live with them, 
They adopted their ways, laws and re. 
ligion, and had ever since been on the 
side of the white race. 

When this address came to be known, 
there gradually arose a marked interes 
in these particular Cherokees. Investiga. 
tions continuing until the present day haye 
revealed no definite clues whatever proy- 
ing any connection between the famous 
“Lost Colony” and this Croatan grow 
(as they call themselves) of obviously 





very mixed-breeds. There are, however, 
many curious and certainly suggestive 
evidences of a close degree of intimacy 
between their forefathers and a consider- 
able element of European and negro infu- 
sions into the tribe. 

In Robeson County, where they chiefly 
live today, they constituted, as they still 
do, the bulk of the population—possibly 
some 6,000 to 8,000 living there now. 
Among them is every shade of skin from 
deep bronze to practically perfect blondes, 
and every texture of hair from the long, 
black, coarse locks of the Indian to 
“kinky” or even “golden” curls—many very 
fashionably “bobbed”! Any pretty ones? 
Well, you ought to give the girls at the 
County Normal School “the once-over”! 


UT, note!—these investigations have 

shown that of the hundred and twenty 
recorded family names of the “Lost Col- 
ony” of 1587, not less than sixty are 
family-names among these Croatans to- 
day. They are nearly all Protestants, and 
claim long to have been such. The old 
people among them use many curious 
words which seem definitely old English 
—“hit” for “it,” “hosen” for “hose,” 
“housen” for “houses,” “mension” for 
“measurement,” “mon” for “man,” and 
many others. Almost without exception, 
the more intelligent elders claim inter- 
marriage between whites and Cherokees 
as their definite family-traditions. And 
up to fifty years ago the more remote of 
poorer members of the tribe, unable to 
afford guns and gunpowder, hunted con- 
tinually with wooden cross-bows. It is 
claimed that these bows were made— 
many of them a hundred to a hundred 
and fifty years ago—on the lines, con- 
struction and operation of those originally 
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prought over by the “Lost Colony” 
of 1587. 

Of these extremely interesting old 
cross- -bows, at least two survive today and 
it is not improbable that others might be 
ynearthed by a thorough search among 
their settlements. One is, so they told me, 
in the possession of their “head chief.” 
Another was fortunately secured by the 
devoted labor of their foremost white 
friend and historian, the late Mr. Hamil- 
ton McMillan of Red Springs, Robeson 
County. It was wisely placed by him for 
permanent preservation with the State 
Historical Commission at Raleigh, where 
I saw it. I handled and measured it, and 
by the courtesy of Colonel Fred. Olds 
of the State Historical Collection was 
permitted to secure the accompanying 
photograph of this most remarkable relic 


of the past. 
The arm is 36 inches long from 
center of butt to “muzzle,” and the stout, 


thick bow is the same length “from tip 
to tip.” It is extremely light in weight, 
weighing less than four pounds. The 
wood of which it is made is a light gray- 
ish-yellow in color. One of the veteran 
Croatans, Mr. Calvin Lowrey of near 
Pembroke, told me that it was maple. It 
shows every evidence of great age and 
much handling, being literally worn 
smooth in many places, such as the grip, 
butt and left-hand grip. Mr. Lowrey told 
me that the bow was not less than a hun- 
dred and fifty years old, and possibly older. 


HE shape of the stock from trigger 

to butt is very definitely gun-like; 
more so than of any early cross-bow of 
which I know. I think that any informed 
examiner would agree with me that this 
part of the arm, was copied from a gun- 
stock. The bow-string is of thick, strong, 
twisted raw-hide. It is fastened to the 
ends of the bow so it can be either length- 
ened or shortened at the choice of the 
shooter, thus of course loosening or tight- 
ening it and thereby giving less or more 
power—and a corresponding range and 
accuracy—to the discharged arrow. Such 
alteration of tension was effected by sim- 
ply taking up or letting out an additional 
turn of the string around one tip of the 
bow, as is distinctly shown on the right- 
hand tip in the photograph. 

The same veteran told me that in his 
own use, and seeing others use these 
weapons, it was the practice, for the sake 
of avoiding unnecessary over-strain of 
the bow, to effect only such tension of 
the string as an anticipated shot would 
seem to require. 

The arm has no sights of any kind. It 
is well known that many ancient European 
cross-bows had elaborate sights, with ele- 
vating “peep” and even wind-gauge 
devices. A Swiss cross-bow that I own 
has an elevating rear peep-sight and a 
front bar-sight on a block. 

The “lock,” so to speak, of the arm, 
whereby the string is held in the drawn 
or “cocked” position, and thence dis- 
charged, is at once simple and ingenious. 
Yet it is unlike any other of which I 
have been able to find record; and I have 
all the books on the subject. It consists 
of a simple notch to which the string is 
pulled back, thus bending the bow. In 
the front face of this notch, is a slot in 
which fits the upper rear face of the 
trigger, a simple stout piece of wood, 
trigger-shaped, pivoted in front of the 
notch and extending below the stock like 
the trigger that its lower portion forms. 

ere is no trigger- -guard, nor a trace 
of any. On “cocking” the bow-string— 
and placing an arrow in the groove for 
it with the rear end of the shaft just in 
front of the drawn string—a pull on the 
trigger simply shoves the string up and 
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when using a Lyman improved 5A 
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Wu the next arrivals at the tee 
want to bury it—hastily? Or will they 
sniff enviously and admiringly at that 
mellow, fragrant, tantalizing aroma? 
If that precious briar of yours is packed 
with Sir Walter Raleigh it will be as 
good company on the eighteenth hole 
as on the first. It’s milder. It’s full of 
flavor. It’s cool and smooth—to the last 
flake of choice leaf in the bowl. Pack 
a tin on your hip before your next 
round of golf and watch how a sweet 


disposition improves your game. 


If you don’t know Sir Walter Raleigh, send 
us the name of your regular tobacconist and 
we will see that you have a chance to get 
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out of the notch. The string thereby 
strikes the rear end of the arrow-shaft, 
driving it forward along its groove. 
The curious bump seen over the lock 
is ingeniously planned, shaped and con- 
structed to check any jump of the bow- 
string om coming out of the notch, such 
as might cause it to fail to hit and drive 


| forward the shaft of the arrow. The com- 


mon revolving catch or “nut” of the 
mediaeval cross-bow, released by a sep- 
arate trigger and thereby allowed to re- 
volve and release the cord, was very 
probably beyond the Indian’s skill to copy 
or his tools to construct. The entire arm, 
save the bow-string, is of wood. No metal 
of any kind enters into it. 

On what game were these cross-bows 
used, and at what distances were they 
capable of accuracy and effectiveness? I 
asked my Croatan informant both ques- 
tions. His answer to the first was, “Any 
small game.” As a reply to the second, 
he pointed out a distance which I meas- 
ured and found to be 75 feet. In view of 
the Indian’s invariable custom of stalking, 
or “sneaking,” into the shortest possible 
range of any game whatever, it is entirely 
possible that such short killing-range may 
have been all he needed for birds, small 
animals and the like. The arrows, he 
told me, were made of dogwood, a com- 
mon Indian arrow-material, or of stiff 
reeds. The points were of flint, or later 
of trader’s iron, or often of the material 
of the arrow-shaft itself, sharpened and 
then hardened by fire. 

Unlike Bob Becker’s witnessing the 
actual use of the blow-gun and using one 
himself, none of us who saw and handled 
the old cross-bow was willing to try to 


| bend it. Indeed, we would not have been 


permitted, and rightly so, by those in 
whose care it is today. Old bows of any 
kind, long unused, invariably become so 
dry and “set”, that to draw one is almost 
certain to crack or break it. This strange 
old arm deserves, as it now receives, only 





interested study and the respectful touch 
of those privileged to examine it. 

Finally, what actual evidence does it 
present of the truth of the Croatan claim 
to descent from ancestral intermarriage 
with the members of the “Lost Colony”? 
The only true answer is, “None.” I do 
think, however, that it is in itself definite 
evidence that in the long ago—perhaps 
more than three hundred years since— 
the ancestors of these multi-bred Indians 
learned, from Europeans familiar with 
the cross-bow, how to make and use these 
weapons, and that of such instruction this 
remarkable relic is a direct descendant, 
There exist even traces of other Indian 
tribes (the Potawatomi) having made and 
used similar weapons. In their case, also, 
I feel sure that they learned the idea 
from early European explorers, 


HE cross-bow was used in England in 

hunting deer till at least 1621 and 
was similarly used on the Continent until 
after 1650. During these latter years con- 
stant expeditions of discovery, exploration 
and colonization landed on the eastern 
coast of America and even penetrated far 
into the interior. 

While the gun was being increasingly 
adopted and developed for military pur- 
poses during this time, nothing would 
still be more likely than that many of 
the arriving colonists, perhaps of the 
humbler classes, would bring with them 
their hunting cross-bows. The weapon's 
independence of any supply of powder 
and lead such as was necessary for the 
serviceability of the gun was, doubtless, 
an important factor. Its arrows could be 
made anywhere and it would kill small 
game or, with skill and good luck, even 
deer. From such the ancestors of my Croa- 
tan Indian friends learned to make these 
arms with which hunting was done in 
the pine-woods and swamps along the 
Lumber River at a date within the mem- 
ory of not a few who may read these lines. 


NOTES ON THE SUBJECT OF GUN-FITTING 
By H. P. SHELDON 


OONER or later, every gun lover who 

enjoys an occasional opportunity to 
publish his ideas, experiences, and opin- 
ions for the dubious benefit of others, is 
lured into the production of an essay 
on the fitting of the gun. The subject 
is beguiling in the matters it presents for 
discussion, and also because it has con- 
stituted an active problem among the 
shooting gentry ever since the discovery 
of the art of wing-shooting. It is a 
dangerous subject for arbitrary discussion, 
however, and unless the essayist is very 
good and very careful he is likely at this 
point in his career to lose whatever 
measure of confidence he may have gained 
from his readers. 

The correct “fit” of a gun is, for the 
experienced shooter, the most desirable 
and sometimes most elusive of all the 
qualities that may be bestowed by the 
gunmaker upon that temperamental arm, 
the shotgun. A man can adjust himself to 
the peculiarities of a rifle, but the shot- 
gun must be adjusted to the peculiarities 
of the man—a thing that is sometimes 
fairly easy to accomplish and in other 
cases is baffling and difficult in the ex- 
treme. It cannot always be done simply 
by giving the gunmaker a set of measure- 
ments to indicate length and drop of 
stock, circumference and length of grip, 
and kindred specifications. The reason for 
this is that the control of the shotgun 
involves mental impressions, nervous im- 
pulses, reactions, and other influences 
more nearly associated with the study of 


psychology than we are apt to realize. 

As a rule, we begin our shooting know- 
ing little or nothing about gun fit. A 
three-inch drop on a nine-pound gun 
seems to us then to be as good as any 
other combination. As we progress, how- 
ever, we discover that certain individual 
arms seem to possess a marvelous power 
to complement our skill. The effect, to 
one who has perhaps been shooting an 
awkward, badly designed, sluggish piece 
of ironmongery, appears to be almost 
miraculous. Once it is experienced, no 
sensible gunner will ever again use for 
long, or with any actual pleasure, a 
weapon that does not have this attribute. 

The quality is not easy to define. Many 
sportsmen believe that fit is wholly a 
matter of stock dimensions and so are 
content to rely on these specifications 
when they order a new gun. In truth, 
the length, drop, and shape of stock are 
important details, but the desired “handi- 
ness” is concerned with more than these. 
The weight of the gun, the length of th 
barrels, the shape of the rib, the trigger 
pull, and even the type of action, box or 
side lock, are likewise matters of im- 
portance. 

One will not purchase many guns be- 
fore discovering that he can have two 
weapons exactly alike in all such details 
as can be measured with a pair of calipers, 
yet one may be a nice fit while the other 
is hopelessly “off.” It is at this stage that 
men lose faith in the simple rules 0 
self-measurement and, unless they take 
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their studies further, become convinced 
that there is something mysterious and 
inscrutable about the whole business. 
Some men are easy to fit—so easy 
that they cannot understand the difficul- 
ties others are experiencing—while others 





Woodcock and grouse cover where a good 
gun is worth its cost 


have endless trouble. Fortunate is he who 
can put himself and his gun under the 
observation of a trained and thoroughly 
reliable gun-fitter and go through the 
paces of a properly arranged shooting 
course. The most difficult problems are 
those that can only be solved by trial and 
error. 

The habits of the individual—the way 
he cheeks his gun or pulls the trigger— 
are important and, incidentally, may be 
wholly unknown to the shooter himself. 
He puts the weapon up in the gun room 
in what he fondly imagines is his regular 
form, but in the field, with a “live” car- 
tridge under his finger and a covey up, 
he may handle the gun in a fashion en- 
tirely different. These are the little 
psychological jokers that the gun-fitter 
endeavors to detect while his customer 
cracks away at clay targets thrown to 
present every type of field shot. 


HESE shooting schools are common 
enough in Great Britain, and thither 
the British gunmaker and his customer re- 


tire when a new gun is “in work.” After | 


two or three hundred shots have been 
fired, the fitter has an accurate knowledge 
of his customer’s shooting foibles— 
whether he swings fast or slowly, cheeks 
his stock or holds his head aloft, closes 
one eye or both, and any other potent 
idiosyncrasies that he may exercise. Three 
hundred shots seems a long course to fit 
a gun, but I suspect that the wily gun- 
maker is aware that most men can’t 
shoot in their natural form until the edge 
is worn off a trifle. Shooting schools 
have never been employed to any extent 
by the American gun shops, and a pity it 
is. I am told, however, that one of our 
firms, long famous for its enterprise, has 
now established such a school near New 
York City. 

If I were ordering a new upland game 
gun and lived within a thousand miles 
of Grand Central Station, I would hide 
all my notes on fitting, try to forget all 
that I might think I knew about the 
























With New Improvements in Design 
and.Finish, This Fine Repeating Shot- 
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Quality! 


and you'll find the price even more moderate 
GturRDY, compact, trim . . . with a suggestion of eager- 


ness in its graceful lines, like a racing greyhound ... Model 28-A 
the improved Savage Repeating Shotgun, Model 28, * 
now offers the sportsman an even higher quality 12 Gauge—Price $44.50 


and greater value than ever before. In general 
design and finish, this famous pump-gun has 
been distinctly bettered . . . while its cost 
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Here are two beautiful grades, one 
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under rigid Savagespecifica- 
tions and standards—and 
in reliability of per- 
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Standard Grade—a hammer- 
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breech and moving parts enclosed. 
Receiver is channeled and matted in 
line of sight. Positive top-tang safety. 
Full pistol grip stock, varnish finish. Bar- 
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about 734 lbs. 


Also made with raised matted rib barrel—and in 
a beautifully finished and checkered trap grade. 
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Utica, N. Y. Dept. 505 


Gentlemen: Please send me the complete Savage Catalog. 
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CHURCHILL 
at xX y” 






Mosouito, Insect 
Bites Healed 
Quickly! 







* 
Send for Capt. 
P, A. Curtis’ ar- 
ticle in May issue 


Relieves Poison Ivy, too. 


On your outing trips this Y of Field & Stream 
summer you need have no on Churchill 25” 
fear of mosquito and other bbl. shotgun and 
insect bites. The sting, itch- Churchill catalogue; 


ing and eruptions will 7 
y yield to pure cooling liquid 
.D.D. This famous pres- 
cription, created by Dr. D. D 
mnis, has a world-wide 
reputation for overcoming all kinds of skin troubles, 
such as Sunburn, Eczema, Rash, Pimples, Insect 
Bites and Poison Ivy. Penetrates the skin, soothing 
and healing the irritated tissues. Stops itching in- 
stantly. Clear, greaseless and stainless. Dries up 
almost immediately. Include D.D.D. with your 
equipment. One bottle will prove the merits of this 
famous antiseptic, or your money back. 35c, 60c and 
$1.25 Sizes, At all druggists or send direct to D.D.D. 
Laboratories, A-293 Lincoln Way, Batavia, Illinois, 


D.D.D. itciok 


also list of used fine 
English shotguns. Hand- 
made doubles trap guns and 
rifles built and engraved to 
your specifications. Agents for 
Churchill, Purdy, Evans, Lang 
and other makes. 


GRIFFIN & 
HOWE Inc, 


202 East 44 St. 
New York City 


One block from 
Grand Central 
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The Gun of the Day 


The Over and Under gun is 
rapidly finding favor with both the 
European and American gunner. 

The Over and Under makes an 
ideal gun for both upland and 
water-fowl shooting, as well as 
trap shooting, owing to its single 
alignment. 

The man who wants to shoot the 
same gun in the field as he does 
over the traps will find a great 
improvement in his shooting in 
being accustomed to the one gun. 

Some of the greatest shots in 
Europe and America are now 
shooting Over and Unders. 

We will welcome American 
sportsmen at our London shop and 
will be pleased to have them try 
these guns at our shooting school. 


We make a specialty of Over and 
Unders which may be seen at 
Abercrombie and Fitch, our New 
York agents; or Von Lengerke and 
Antoine in Chicago. 


JAMES WOODWARD & SONS 
Gun and Rifle Manufactory 


64 St. James’s Street 
Pall Mall, London, S.W. 1 














BINOCULARS 








A traveling companion for sports—hunting and fishing 
trips, these BINOCULARS have 8 power magnification 
and large field of vision, Fully Guaranteed. Price $17.50 


PARKER & BATTER/BY 
146 West 42ND Street, Mew York 











Patent 
Applied 
For 


The lightest, most life-like and durable 
decoy made. The decoy all old-time 
hunters are demanding. At your 
dealers or direct. Also fine light cedar 
decoys, and hunter’s supplies. Write 
for free catalog. 


Tuveson Mfg. Co., Inc.,5*,j22°" 
721 Fourth Avenue North 

















“WU. S. HEADQUARTERS | 


Parts - 
Imported Arms, Ammunition & Parts o. 


-Luger 
Fall line American Arms & Ammunition 


tocke dto Col. Wheien’ s Revised Specifications 


A. F.STOEGER. Inc 
509 Fifth Avenue (at 42nd St.) 
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subject, and make a pilgrimage to that 
school. If one really enjoys shooting and 
has a justifiable pride in his skill at this 
gentlemen’s sport, the expense of the visit 
would be quite warranted. No matter how 
much one has paid for his gun, whether 
it is a $50 standard weapon or a $1,500 
masterpiece, it is in a real sense, worse 
than a dead loss if it spoils what skill he 
may have earned as a game shot by dint 
of perseverance and expensive practice. 
There is nothing so provocative of help- 
less exasperation and chagrin as to miss 
and miss and miss, when you know in 
your soul that you really can shoot and 
that the fault is in the weapon. But where 
or what it consists of, you can’t for the 
life of you tell. And it is not more sooth- 
ing to know the trouble and still be unable 
to adjust yourself to it. 

The best you may expect from your 
companions when these things happen is 
polite, reserved sy mpathy, for a gun that 
doesn’t fit is one of the most ancient and 
senile of excuses. Worse yet, in your 
tremendous effort to suit your style to 
that of the gun, you are very likely to 
put an everlasting crimp in your regular 
methods and be unable to shoot well even 
when you resume work with a weapon 
that does fit you—and when that happens, 
then indeed, you are in a mess! Knowing 
these things, there are few experienced 
shots who would hesitate to advance a 
hundred dollars from a lean purse if the 
expenditure would secure for them a gun 
that fitted in every particular. 

A sage and hoary comment sets it 
down that “a good shot can shoot well 
with any gun.” Perhaps some of them 
can do so, but it has been my observation 
that the better the shot, the more jealous 
is he of the dimensions and balance of 
the weapon he intends to use. “Fine work 
requires fine tools” is another adage more 
nearly to the truth of the situation. A 
poor swordsman can balance one blade 
as well as another, but the expert needs 
the complement of perfection. 


RECENTLY saw one of the finest field 

shots in America put hopelessly off his 
stride by a quail gun that had too much 
bend in the stock. Though he knew the 
trouble, he was helpless to hold high 
enough to correct it and his shooting that 
day was pathetic. This chap will often go 
a day or two on ducks or quail, or both, 
with scarcely a miss. It is greatly to his 
credit that throughout the dreadful or- 
deal he kept his temper and was calm. 
All day long he strove coolly and with 
calculation to overcome the handicap 
which was only greater by reason of his 
careful training and long experience dur- 
ing a lifetime of shooting. 

In similar circumstances, I have gone 
from astonishment to determination, de- 
termination to chagrin, chagrin to annoy- 
ance, and from that to w hat the Irish call 

“the pure dint of rage.” The only thing 
that restrained me from shooting my 
companions, the dog and finally, myself, 
was the deep conviction that I could be 
sure of hitting none of these targets. 
One day in the field with the wrong gun 
is a woeful incident that one will not 
soon forget. 

Most authorities agree that a stock 14 
inches long with a drop at the comb of 
15% inches and 25% at the heel, will come 
near to fitting nine out of ten American 
shooters. This is hardly sufficient infor- 
mation, however, for it gives no consid- 
eration to the width of the comb, the 
direction and degree of pitch, or the shape 
and size of the grip—all matters, cer- 
tainly, of equal importance to the gun- 
ner. 

I have often thought that we do not 
make sufficient use of the fact that the 


stock can be easily bent and shaped to 
new dimensions if it seems desirable to 
do so. We are apt to take the gun “as js” 
and either try to get accustomed to it 
or sell it if we cannot “force” a fit. 
Oftentimes a trifle of remodelling at the 
bench of a good paneer would set 
matters right. 

Experienced gunners usually know their 
individual requirements well enough to 
describe their stock-fitting needs to the 
gunmaker, who will come fairly close to 
getting the dimensions right. Even here, 
however, a difference in weight or balance 
or trigger-pull may enter and make fur- 
ther adjustments necessary. 

The man who is willing to go to some 
trouble can at least order a stock that 
is somewhere near the average drop and 
a trifle longer than the average length 
of 14 inches. If he also asks for an extra 
heavy full comb and a butt that is both 
broad and long, with no pitch, he can 
work out a fit with some exercise of care 
and patience. His task is to gradually 
remove surplus wood until the length of 
the stock, width of comb, and the degree 
of pitch are satisfactory. The butt should 
be left without a plate, so that it can be 
rasped down bit by bit. The comb can be 
reduced by scraping with glass but the 
bend should not be changed by any except 
an expert stocker. 


HIS program calls for considerable 

time and for the expenditure of more 
or less ammunition, but it is well worth 
while if no faster method is available. 
In this process only a single dimension 
should be corrected at a time. One gets 
into trouble when, for example, he en- 
deavors to shape the comb and correct 
the pitch simultaneously. Moreover, as 
the alterations progress, the gun must 
be shot frequently in order to keep check 
on the operations. A Skeet layout is a 
good testing device for this purpose, or 
even an old barn when bits of paper can 
be stuck up at different heights and shot 
at from twenty-five or thirty yards dis- 
tance. 

The result to be desired, of course, is 
to work the stock down to the exact de- 
gree where it will come up easily and 
smoothly and touch the cheek and the 
shoulders with unvarying regularity. If, 
then, the center of the shot pattern aver- 
ages covering the mark selected—wild 
shots disregarded—the gun, in so far as 
stock dimensions are concerned, is a good 
fit and may be finished up and equipped 
with a butt. 

It may seem to be a tedious process, but 
it is worth while to spend the spare 
moments of a whole summer, if neces- 
sary, in order to have the gun_right 
when the game season opens. Fit is 
important-—so much so, that as one 
labors along the wad-strewn path to- 
ward mastery of the high science of 
guncraft, its requirements overshadow all 
the other qualities of the shotgun and 
its cartridge. 


CLAY PIGEONS ON THE OCEAN 


PORTSMEN who are planning to go 

to Europe, either for the grouse sea- 
son in Scotland, or for partridges in 
France, or merely on a pleasure trip, will 
be interested to know that the French Line 
has arranged to entertain them on the 
way over. 

On April twentieth, the Ile de France 
held the First Transatlantic Clay Pigeon 
Championship. held on the ocean, with 
thirty-two entries with a prize for first, 
second and third places. Each contestant 
was to shoot ten pigeons. 

The traps were located on the boat deck 
with a traphouse containing two traps, the 
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birds thrown at unknown angles at sixteen 
yards. 

Each morning after the Ile de France 
sailed, the traps were open between eleven 
and twelve o'clock for practice shooting. 
The tournament was held on Thursday— 
five days after sailing. 

Some of the passengers brought their 
own guns; others used the guns furnished 





by the Ile de France. Shells, of course, 
were available. 


For the sportsman who was not in- 
terested in bridge, shuffleboard or deck 
tennis, trap shooting afforded an interest- 
ing pastime, as individual matches and 
sweepstakes were arranged each morning 
up to the time of the championship shoot. 

This innovation should be interesting to 
the sportsman who is planning a trip to 
Europe. 


DEVELOPING GREATER ACCU- 
RACY IN SMALL-BORE 
SHOOTING 


By Lewis J. Raemon 


HAT is the best method of sighting 

in a target rifle or pistol having 
adjustable sights? How can I make the 
point of impact of the bullet and line of 
sights coincide by using a method which 
can be worked out in the field—without 
the aid of special vises, or other equip- 
ment which the average shooter doesn't 
have the opportunity of experimenting 
with? These are questions frequently 
asked. 

The following method has been tried 
and used by a group of interested shooters 
under the writer’s observation, and they 
have all pronounced it as simple, scientif- 
ically correct, and as interesting as it is 
practical and ‘effective. All are unanimous 
in their opinion that it is far superior to 
the method generally used where the fire- 
arm is zeroed by aiming and firing at a 
bull’s-eye or circular target. Especially 
is this true where a rifle is equipped with 
pen or sporting sights instead of a peep 
sight. It can also be used in sighting in a 
target pistol where the sights are naturally 
of the open variety. 

Those of us who have been civil engi- 
neering students will be familiar with the 











Why Crosman Rifles Are Called 
“PNEUMATIC” § 


1% America there is the impression that an air rifle i is primarily a child’s gun— 
a toy. In order to distinguish them from toy air guns Crosman Rifles are 
called “PNEUMATIC”, because they take their place as sporting rifles along 
with powder guns on account of their tremendous power, amazing accuracy, 
and the fact that they are constructed along real gun principles. Besides, they 
have none of the disagreeable points of the powder gun because the Crosman’s 
features include: 


Absolutely No Noise— 


They won’t disturb the neighbors or scare game away. 






































Low Cost Ammunition— 
Nearly five shots for a penny. The saving in ammunition soon pays 
for the rifle. 

Never Needs Cleaning— 
No fussing with oily rags. 
lay your Crosman away. 


When you have finished shooting just 


Amazing Accuracy— 
The Crosman has a deeply rifled barrel which the Crosman Pells 
take perfectly. 

Adjustable Power— 


This feature makes the Crosman ideal for indoor or outdoor use. 


Shoot With Safety— 


No bullet splatter or ricochet with a Crosman. 
CROSMAN .22 SINGLE SHOT 
$10 


A splendid value at its former price of $15. An ex- 
traordinary value at the reduced price of 


CROSMAN .22 REPEATER 


Twenty shots at one loading. Improved sights. Check- 
ered walnut stock and forearm. Many other fea- ~ $15 
tures. And it’s yours for only........ 


The 
Single 


Shot Repeater 







Crosman Rifles are built to give lifetime 
service and are guaranteed for one year against 
defect in workmanship and materials. 


Get a Crosman at your dealer's. If his 
supply is exhausted mail us his name 
and $15 for the Repeater ($16 if 
West of Rockies) or $10 for the 
Single Shot ($12 if West of Rock- 
ies) and we will send it prepaid. 
Or mail us $5 and pay the post- 
man the balance on delivery. 
Ammunition, $2.25 per thou- 
sand. Write for free booklet. 


CROSMAN ARMS COMPANY, 435 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 


CROSMAN RIFLES 


Pneumatic .22 
WITHOUT POWDE R4 










‘POWER 








Handmade 


RIFLES 





LE pratt leg: eet fur or 
zooming feathers. Time 
to do some real shooting. 
Don’t get skunked by gun- 
bore trouble. Keep the bore 
clean and shooting right with 
Hoppe’s famous No. 9. Re- 
moves all corrosive residue, 
leading, metal fouling. Pre- 
vents RUST. Long recom- 


Send 10c in 
stamps for — 
of No. mended by Uncle Sam. 


HOPPE’S OIL AND GREASE 
One dollar buys Hoppe’s Gun Cleaning Pack, com- 
plete. Besides No. 9, you get a large can of Hoppe’s 





Lubricating Oil—pure, light, penetrating, most 
highly refined for clocks, guns, reels and home 
machines. Also a large tube of Hoppe’s Gun Grease 
—specially compounded to neutralize acid residue 
and prevent 

At your dealer’s, or write. Hoppe’s Guide FREE. 

FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 

2310 N. Eighth St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


manufacturer of 
Double rifies 
carried in stock. Springfields rebuilt to 


The only American 
Magnums in all calibers. 


your measure. Finest Target rifles built 
on any desired action. Complete equip- 
ment for any part of the world. 


GRIFFIN é& HOWE Inc. 
202 East 44 St., New York City 
25e for rifle catalogue 
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NEW EYES 


for Summer scenes 


Fleeting glimpses of rare scenes—the wary loon on a 
lonely mountain lake; the great bald eagle on a distant 


Why miss these golden opportunities of observ- 
ing unusual, interesting things? 

With a pair of fine binoculars, your eyes gain new 
power to enjoy the many things you see on summer 
outings. The object is magnified — distance melts 
away. And with Bausch & Lomb binoculars, you 
get, in addition to ample magnification, amazing 
clearness of field, bright illumination, compactness, 
and absence of color aberration. 


Sturdy, accurately made and durable—B. & L. bin- 
oculars are a worthwhile investment in dependable 
life-long service. Before you make your selection, 
read our booklet, “‘Broadening the Horizon.” 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
726 St. Paul St. Rochester, N. Y. 


Be as particular about your glass as 
you are about your gun 





eo 


Sunburn 


Mosquitoes 





Cooling, Invisible Zemo 
Brings Quick Relief 
Wherever you go take 
Zemo with you. For relieving sunburn, 
insect and mosquito bites, there’s nothing 
better than this cooling, soothing and an- 
tiseptic liquid. Itching, rashes, prickly heat, 
and poison ivy quickly yield to its touch. 
Get a bottle from your druggist, today, 

35¢, 60¢ and $1.00. 


zZemo 


FOR SKIN IRRITATIONS 
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GOKEY BOTTE SAUVAGE 


“The best all-around boot in the World” 
Manutactured Since 1850 


Write for measure blank and Footwear Catalog. 


FREEMAN-THOMPSON SHOE Co. 
Dept. & St. Paul, Minnesota 
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method of adjustment of the transit where 
the cross-hairs are made truly horizontal 
and then truly vertical. In the adjustment 
of these very precise engineering instru- 
ments, they are sighted in on lines. The 
reason for this is that a line gives one 
more opportunities to check for accuracy 
than a target of any other geometric 
dimensions, 

Hence, why not sight in our rifles and 
pistols on target lines when they are espe- 
cially adapted to being accurately sighted 
at? The top of the rear sights are square 





| 
Figure 1. Showing a simple manner of “sit- 
ting in” for exact horizontal check on 
point of impact of bullet 


—in the same horizontal line. Our front 
sights are vertical. The logical way, there- 
fore, to check them is by comparison with 
horizontal and vertical lines. 

In preparing a target which will be used 
in zeroing sights, use the following pro- 
cess: Secure a piece of white cardboard 
or paper. Draw on this a vertical line 
with a heavy black pencil or crayon, mak- 
ing the line about one-eighth of an inch 
in thickness. This line can be drawn of 
indefinite length. It should be at least 
from one to two feet long. Take the target 
thus prepared and tack it to a post, tree, 
or backstop so that the line will be truly 
vertical ; that is so it will point as straight 
up as is possible to place it. Refer now to 
Figure 1 as to the method of sighting in 
and adjusting sights so as to make the 
bullet hit on this line. 

In aiming at a vertical line, the shooter 
should not focus his sights on the upper 
extremity of the line. It is best to fire at 
the lower or middle sections. The reason 
for this is, that looking through the sights, 
the upper part of the line should be made 





Figure 2. Note the ease in securing a cor- 

rect and definite aim on a horizontal line. 

Tops of front and rear sights are placed 
along the target line 


to appear as a prolongation of the front 
sight. The front sight being vertical, it 
can be made to blend very easily with the 
vertical target line. This gives a precise 
and definite aim. 

After firing several shots and readjust- 
ing the rear sight each time, as necessary, 
even if badly out of adjustment, the sights 
of the pistol or rifle can be aligned so as 
to place the impact of the bullet on the 
vertical line. When this correction is made, 
our task is half finished and we are ready 
to begin using a horizontal line as a 
target. Figure 2 shows the method of mak- 
ing the sight adjustment in the other 
direction. 

Prepare the target as before, with the 
line about the same thickness and length 
as in the previous test. Place the target 
on the backstop with the line as nearly 
horizontal as possible. In sighting, note 
that the tops of the front and rear sights 
blend with the horizontal line, the line 
running just along the top of the sights. 


If this is done the firearm cannot be jn. 
clined or canted without giving a defec. 
tive aim which will become quickly 
apparent. One common source of error 
therefore, is eliminated by. having a hori. 
zontal line by which to check every part 
of the horizontal line formed by the top 
of the rear sight. 

In using rifles or pistols for gen- 
eral purposes around the camp, shoot- 
ing at cans, sticks, bottles or small 
game, it has been the experience of the 
writer that it is best to have the sights aim 
exactly at the point of impact of the bul- 
let. This will be accomplished when the 
methods described above are used. For 
the target shooter who does his firing at 
a buli’s-eye, a slightly different process 
should be used. 

For instance, if planning to shoot on a 
2-inch bull’s-eye as is commonly used in 
the N. R. A. matches at 15 yards, the 
method of alignment should be as follows: 
First adjust the sights on a vertical line 
as shown in Figure 1. Prepare a target 
having two parallel horizontal lines one 
inch apart. Aim at the bottom line and ad- 
just the sights so the bullet will strike 
on the upper line. The sights will then be 
accurately zeroed for work on the 2-inch 
bull’s-eye target. As the size of our bull’s- 
eyes increase, the distance between the 
parallel lines will increase, always being 
separated by one-half the diameter of the 
bull’s-eye. Sights thus adjusted will strike 
the center of the target when a correct 
aim is taken at the bottom edge of the 
bull’s-eye. 

In sighting in a rifle or pistol by these 
methods, the use of a sandbag or other 
substantial rest is advisable, as it greatly 
increases the accuracy of the tests. 

Epitor’s Note:—Mr. Raemon’s sug- 
gested target is used to a large extent by 
the sporting rifle manufacturers of Eu- 
rope in sighting in their arms. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
A GOOD TIP 


Snootinec Eprror: 


For a long time I have wondered if it were 
not possibie to increase the deadliness and shock- 
ing power of the .22 calibre bullet. During the 
past two or three years I have been using a 
Marlin model 39 on ’chucks, and, while I have 
killed quite a number with that very fine little 
gun, altogether too many have escaped after being 
hit. A .22 bullet, if placed anywhere save in the 
head, neck or shoulder of a ‘chuck, suffices only 
to arouse in that animal an intense desire to 
disappear with great rapidity into the deepest 
hole in that immediate region. This desire is 
almost certain to be realized unless the first shot 
is followed immediately by others more accu- 
rately directed. 

I experimented cutting the 35 grain hollow 
point down to approximately 25 grains. While 
this increased the velocity slightly, it cut down 
accuracy, penetration, and range. 

However, a thought occurred to me which I 
determined to try out. Taking a .22 hollow point 
cartridge, I rested the base upon the table, and, 
using a sharp jack-knife, cut from the nose of 
the bullet downward toward the base, squarely 
through the hollow, making the cut about a fifth 
of an inch in depth, then, turning the bullet 
around, I repeated the performance. That is, 
made the second cut straight across the first, and 
at right angles to it. This treatment divides the 
nose of the bullet into four parts, and spreads 
it somewhat, but it is easily pressed together 
with the fingers, which removes all danger of 
leading, and decreases its efficiency not in the 
least. 

Doctoring a handful of shells in the same man- 
ner, I seized the Marlin, shoved the handful into 
the magazine, and departed to a stony hillside. 

When I returned, in a couple of hours, 
knocked over four ’chucks and a foolish red fox, 
who had unwisely hesitated for a moment when 
he saw me, and had had his future permanently 
spoiled by a cut .22 bullet, which entered behind 
his right shoulder, did its duty, and came out 
behind his left. With the ’chucks I purposely 
placed the lead in a spot in which experience had 
taught me would not stop them, but none of them 
had any inclination to ramble after being hit. 

During the whole summer, bullets so operated 
upon proved very effective indeed, and, as this 
treatment is not detrimental in any way to the 
accuracy and range of the bullet, and as it has 
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i For every one is bored, bal- 

anced and tested to meet 
the high standards of perfection developed 
through nearly a half century of building 





You NEED NO ALIBI 


when you shoot an 


L. ©. SMITH GUN 


GAME and TRAP GUNS $40 to $1125 











We have one of the finest gun engravers in the world 
and will be glad to quote the cost of your favorite dog’s 
portrait or favorite scene engraved on the lockplate. 








the finest of American shotguns. ... Your 
dealer will be glad to have you handle his 
racks of L. C. Smith Guns. If his stock is 
low, write for our descriptive Booklet H 40, 






HUNTER ARMS COMPANY, Inc., FULTON, N. Y. 


MACDONALD & LINFORTH, Pacific Coast Representatives 


Call Building, San Francisco, California 








AN L. C. 


SMITH GUN WON THE 1927-1928 GRAND AMERICANS 











conclusively shown itself to be deadly to that 
toughest of all small game, the woodchuck, 
think it is a good tip for any man who uses the 
.22 rifle in the field. 

Ans.—Your letter is most interesting and I 
will publish it. 

What you really did was to make what the 
British Tommies called a Dum-Dum bullet but 
I doubt that we will ever get enough power that 
way, or any other, from a .22 cartridge. 


SHootinc Eprror. 


DUCK CALLS 


Cart. Curtis: 


On re-reading my back numbers of F1reELp anp 
Stream, I became interested in Mr. Nash Buck- 
ingham’s the “Neglected Duck Call.” I want a 
Hooker Call, because it sounds the best from 
that article. I don’t suppose I could get one, but 
if you find out about one, will you please notify 
me? I am perfectly willing to buy a_second or 
third-hand one, provided it will work. For second 
choice, is the Harlow the best? Are the Olt calls 
any good for crows and hawks? Will any Boston 
sporting store have them? Are these calls worth 
buying? Last night, I asked quite a good hunter 
about them and he said they were not much 
good. He said the only good decoy was a female 
mallard. I suppose it is, but I have not got one 
and I want a duck call anyway. It seems to me 
to be more fun and sport to lure ducks by calling 
than just sitting aa waiting for them. Also, 
would like to get a good crew call and hawk call. 


R. S. Hepsurn. 


Ans.—I know Mr. Perry Hooker very well and 
I can assure you that as I don’t believe in mira- 
cles, I don’t think there is a chance in the 
world of your getting one of his calls. He won’t 
make them for his friends so he certainly won't 
make them for strangers. A few years ago when 
I was shooting with len and Nash Buckingham, 
he presented me with one and the rest of our 
crowd were very much surprised as it was sup- 
fooedly one of the best he had ever made. 

looker will spend days on one call. He couldn’t 
possibly make them profitably for sale. 

An excellent call in my opinion is the Globo, 
manufactured and sold by Tom Turpin of Mem- 
phis, Tenn. You can get one, however, through 
Abercrombie & Fitch Co., 45th St. and Madison 
Avenue, N. Y. C., who handle them and they 
may also be carried by some of the Boston sport- 
m™| § goods dealers for all I know. 

don’t agree with your friend that the only 
good duck call is a female mallard. That is ob- 
viously one of the best but a really good caller 
can talk just as well as the ducks can. Men in 
this part of the country don’t appreciate that. 
he use of the call is practically unknown in 
the East. The best of th 
the Mississippi Valley. 

Don’t get the impression that all you have to 
do is buy a duck call. Buying a violin would 
not make a musician out of you and I am in- 
clined to doubt that you would get very good 
results unless you had the benefit of practicing 
under the instruction of a capable performer 
like Hooker or Nash Buckingham. 


e duck callers are in 


Most of the cheap calls on the market are no 
good at all. The hawk calls and crow calls, how- 
ever, are very easy to use. You can get these 
through any sporting goods dealer. 

SHootine Epiror. 


BLUEING SOLUTION 


Cart. Paut A. Curtis: 

I will appreciate it very much if you can give 
me the formula for a really satisfactory gun 
blueing solution and the proper method for using 
it or if you can supply the address of a firm that 
makes such a solution. 

I don’t care how much work there is in- 
volved in the job if I can get a good finish. 

A. C. Roserts. 


Ans.—It is very easy to secure a suitable com- 
pound but success depends almost 98% upon the 
user’s skill and experience. When I tell you the 
average gunsmith finds it impractical to blue 
firearms himself, you can well understand it is 
impractical for the sportsman to do so. Prac- 
tically all of the best ae n gunsmiths send out 
their blueing jobs to be done by some organiza- 
tion specializing in it. 

Nevertheless, if you want to try it, I would 
suggest your buying, a bottle of the old English 
om blueing which is sold through the firm of 
Griffin and Howe, 234 E. 39th St., N. Y. C. 
They will send you complete instructions with the 
bottle. A 4 oz. bottle is sufficient to blue about 
four guns, 

Snootine Epitor. 


BRUISED FINGER 


Capt. Paut A, Curtis: 


Last year I started to shoot a standard Fox 
Sterlingworth and immediately began to have 
trouble with the recoil of the gun pulling the 
trigger guard back and bruising the second finger 
of my right hand which causes flinching. 

Previous to that, I had been shooting a Win- 
chester pump of the same gauge as well as both 
double and single barrel guns and have never 
experienced any trouble before. I use the light- 
est possible loads. 

am wondering just what could be done to 
overcome this. You probably know the specifica- 
tions of the Sterlingworth—they are as follows: 
30” barrels, 12 gauge, weight, 734 lbs., stock, 14 
inches long, drop, 23% inches Any the heel. 

Regarding a description of myself: I am about 
5 ft. 10 inches and weigh about 150 pounds. My 
shoulders are inclined to be sloping. t have long 
arms and rather fleshy hands. 

From what I have told you, will you be able 
to suggest what might have caused this trouble 
and how it can be overcome? 

B. C. HaversHaw. 
Ans.—I cannot understand why a 7% Ib. gun 
should bruise your finger as the Sterlingworth 
did. A gun of that weight with the average 
normal twelve bore load should not develop severe 
recoil. Your trouble is a common one among 
users of featherweight quail guns which are not 


only extremely light but also frequently have 
small grips. 
erhaps your gun is made with a very small 

grip which slips through your hand thereby allow- 
ing the trigger guard to slam back against your 
second finger. I am inclined to think rather that 
you have developed the careless habit of holding 
ow gun loosely. It might also be that the gun 
as a pistol grip which is too close to the trigger 
guard so that there is not sufficient room between 
the two for a fleshy hand. 

At any rate, the first thing to do is to get 
a finger guard which is made purposely for 
shooters. This is a rubber ring with a soft 
cushion on the front of it which slips over your 
second finger and acts as a buffer between it 
and the trigger guard. You can secure one of 
these or better yet two or three of them, be- 
cause you might lose one, from Abercrombie & 
Fitch Co., 45th Street and Madison Avenue, 
N. Y. C. They cost next to nothing. 

SHootinG Epiror. 






Bar cea sks 


ANOTHER STEADY HOLDING DEVICE 


Gun Epitor: 

The article published in the June issue of Freitp 
AND STREAM, titled a “Steady Holding Device’, 
with illustration showing the nature of the ar- 
ticle, prompted me to show a similar device that I 
have been using for some months. I believe it 
has the advantage over the one by Mr. Harris in 
that it can be attached or detached in an instant 
and when not used it takes up no more room than 
a pocket pencil. 

The photograph shows it attached to the lower 
side of the pistol grip and it rests firmly against 
the under side of the forearm. 

It is made of a piece of flat steel 4%” wide, %” 
thick and 6%” long. At the forward end are 
two slotted holes enabling the device to be slip- 
eww under two round head screw heads fitted in 
nase of grip. The end of the steadying device 
resting against the arm shows a slight upward 
curve, reversed and the top surface has been 
checked with a triangle file giving firm contact 
with arm or coat sleeve. 

The pistol shown is a favorite target arm and 
shows several home constructed features. 

The grip is of greater length and size than the 
factory puts on the gun. A thumb rest is pro- 
vided, and the top of the grip extends back and 
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One spring 
and he’d be 


on the 
platform— 


—a split- 
second in 
which to 

stop him! 


If you want to read a tiger hunting story that is different from any 
you have ever read—one of the best big game adventure yarns 
ever published anywhere—read 


AN AMATEUR AND A TIGER! 


by Vernon L. Whitney 
in the SEPTEMBER issue of 


Field 
G 


It will be a great issue, with some of the most remarkable and worth while 
articles and stories it has ever been our privilege to publish—articles and 
stories that will afford you hours of keen enjoyment and give you an im- 
mense amount of reliable information that you will be very glad to have. 
Some of them are— 





THE WORLD’S BEST SHOT 


Facts and figures about the all bu 
incredible performances of “Doc” 
Carver, of “Wild West” fame. 


GRAY GHOSTS OF THE HARD. POINTS ON BUCK BAGGING 
WOODS 


A fascinating story of squirrel hunt- 


ing with a raft of “how-to” dope. SANCTUARY 

MUCKING FOR MALLARDS What New Mexico has accomplished 
Duck hunting under difficulties. a 

IN HARVEST TIME WHAT! NO STEELHEAD? 


A delightful article on upland game A thrilling account of an unusual 
shooting. fishing trip. 


ARIZONA TURKS 


Wild turkey hunting in Arizona— 
where, when and how it is done. 


A practical article on deer hunting. 


Other articles and stories; and in addition the usual departments—about 
forty pages of questions and answers and practical information by out- 
standing authorities. There is no need to tell you readers that these depart- 
ments are the most valuable service to hunters and anglers rendered by any 
publication. 


Get ready for the hunting season! 


You are thinking about it already, of course. It won’t be very long now before the 
leaves start turning and that wonderful tang of fall comes into the air, turning your 
thoughts definitely away from fins and scales to feathers and fur. This September 
issue will be literally crammed with advertisements of all the new equipment brought 
out hy the leading manufacturers. Guns, ammunition, clothing, tents,—everything 
you will want—will be spread out for your information and inspection. 


Get a copy of this splendid issue without fail—and to be 
sure of it, place your order with your newsdealer now, or, 
better still, send us your subscription. 
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over the top of the hand which tends to counter. 
act the downward pull of the steadying device, It 
also provides a place for the home-made adjust- 
able peep sight to be mounted. 

The Wasim silencer, remodeled front sight 
and reduced trigger pull complete the work on 
the best little target pistol I have ever used. 


W. W. Smita. 
.22 CALIBRE PIN FIRE 


FrirearMS Epttor: 

The Sporting Goods Journal of Chicago, has 
just informed us that you can possibly give us 
some information concerning .22 calibre pin fire 
cartridges. 

We have a customer who is desirous of 
securing about 1000 of these. So far we have 
been unable to get in touch with anyone who 
can furnish them. 


Wuitney Sportinc Goons Co. 
Ans.—I do not know where you can secure any 
.22 calibre pin fire cartridges in this country. 
In fact, I don’t think they would be any too 
easy to get abroad. Certainly any stock that you 
might find here would be very old stuff and 
distinctly unreliable. 

In looking over the catalog of Nobel’s In- 
dustries, Ltd., largest manufacturers of ammuni- 
tion in Europe, I notice that they make a 5 m/m 
Le Faucheux Pin Fire cartridge. I have never 
heard of a .22 pin fire and I am inclined to 
believe that what you want is really a 5 m/m 
load. If you will write to Nobel’s Industries, 
Ltd., Nobel House, Buckingham Gate, London, 
England, they will be very glad to quote you 
upon the same, 


‘SHootinc Eprtor. 
QUESTIONABLE 


SHoorinc Epiror: 

I procured today an automatic pistol. It has 
a 4 in. barrel, and on the side of the case is 
written: ‘‘Automatic Pistol ‘Republic’ Patent.” 
Cal. 7.65. What make is it? at kind of a 
common cartridge will it shoot? Is it a “cheap” 
gun? Is it made in this country or is it foreign 
make? Where can the cartridges be procured? 
Does the National Rifle Association carry all 
rifle and revolver cartridges? 


Victor Krause. 

Ans.—As you haven’t described any of the 
proofmarks and as your gun has a very mys- 
terious name upon it which gives no indication 
of its origin, I hazard the opinion that it is one 
of those cheap Spanish pistols which are flooding 
the American market at the present time. 

I don’t know what you paid for it, but at any 
rate you paid too much for it for they are about 
as poorly made as a gun can be. What they call 
the 7.65 cartridge is the .32 Colt automatic load 
which you can buy anywhere. 

The National Rifle Association doesn’t carry 
all cartridges. They only sell the ammunition 
used by the U. S. Army now or in the immediate 
past. Hence you can get .45 Colt automatic, 
.30-06 and .30-40 Krag loads but little else. 


Suootine Epitor. 
—20 BORE— 


Cart. Paut A. Curtis: 

The old hunters around here tell me one gun 
is as good as another. However, I know that is 
wrong after reading your articles. I am a novice 
at hunting and wish you would give me the spe- 
cifications for a twenty gauge double barrel gun 
to be used in upland shooting. I am 18 years old, 
5 ft. 10 inches tall and weigh 165 pounds. I have 
sloping and narrow shoulders. 


Donatp PETTERSEN. 

Ans.—I do not agree with your friends that one 
gun is as good as another. There are good guns 
and bad ones, just as there are good horses and 
bad ones, but I agree to this extent—that one 
good gun is as good as another. So long as the 
gun is reliable and well made and fits the shooter, 
far more depends upon his ability to shoot 
straight than the make involved. 

Securing a twenty-gauge double barrel for use 
in upland shooting, I would recommend a 6% 
pound weapon with 28-inch barrels, right im- 
proved cylinder and left, full choke. 

You are about my own proportions in weight 
and height. I would suggest 23% inch drop at heel 
by 15% inch at conib by 14% inches in length 
from the butt to the center of the front trigger. 


SuHootinec Epitor. 
A CORRECTION 


SHootine Eprtor: 

In my article, “Rifles for African Sport” 
which appeared in your February number, I 
stated that Mr. James Sutherland, the well- 
known hunter of African elephants, had died. 
I have since heard that this is wrong, and that 
Sutherland is still alive. I wish to express my 
apologies to Mr. Sutherland (and his friends) 
for my mistake. 

As most people know, Sutherland is one of 
the greatest of latter-day hunters, and although 
he must often have missed death by a hair’s 
breadth, I, for one, hope he will long continue 
to do so in his scraps with these grand animals. 

Denis D. Lyett. 


(END OF ARMS AND AMMUNITION) 
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NEW ALASKAN BEAR LANDS 
(Continued from page 69) 


when Charlie got its sidekick, the animal 
had been located not more than a mile 
away on the following morning. And more 
peculiar than that, it was actually killed 
less than a hundred yards from where 
the body of the other bear lay. In fact, it 
was in the clump of alders nearest to 
where Charlie’s bear had been shot. 

With the assistance of Jim and Bear 
River Charlie and Pete, two native 
hunters who came on the scene at about 
this time, we chopped a trail through the 
alders and managed to roll the second 
bear out alongside the first one, so that 
some pictures could be made of the two 
together. 

We arrived at Bear Lake on June 13th, 
and broke camp on the 19th. During that 
short period we “picked’ seven fine bears. 
Mrs. Stoll shot two, Charlie Stoll got 
three, and Anthony two. All but one of the 
hides were in exceedingly good condition. 
The hide of one of the large males was 
very badly rubbed. Three of the pelts 
were more than ten feet in length. 

For myself, I did not shoot a bear while 
we were at Bear Lake. I was anxious to 
get a very large male. Not having that 
opportunity after the museum group was 
taken care of and before the season closed, 
I considered that my quota of just or- 
dinary Alaskan brown bears had been 
amply filled long before. However, I am 
sure that no one got more of a kick out 
of those six days than I did. And there 
was the satisfaction of having taken my 
party enough “farther on” to get into a 


new country which had not been combed | 


over by previous hunting parties. 

Now those who wish may go to Bear 
Lake. When I return again, if return I 
do, I'll try to find still another new hunt- 
ing ground. 


THE CAPTAIN’S LOST LAKE 
(Continued from page 15) 


out, “Whoa, dar!” without enthusiasm, 
but it was unnecessary. The old mule 
sensed a rest and had stopped without or- 


ders. 

“Well, blast my old hide!” ejaculated 
the Captain, taking a close look at the 
negro. “Aren’t you Preacher John?” 

“Yes, sar; yes, sar. Dat’s suah who I 
is.” The old man revealed three remain- 
ing teeth in a friendly grin. “And yo’-all’s 
Cap’n Tom. Well, I suah didn’t look to 
see you in these pahts tonight, Cap’n. 
How’s all yo’ folks?” 

“All well, thanks,” the Captain replied. 
“But I’m sure in a fix, John, and I think 
you can help me out. I told these two gen- 
tlemen that I’d take them to that little old 
lake out here we used to call the Fish 
Pond. I’ll have to admit that I’m lost. 
The country’s sure changed round here 
since I was a boy in these parts. You 
know where that lake is, don’t you?” 

The venerable darky scratched his pate 
with deliberation. It is against the creed 
of the Southern negro to be hurried into 
an admission which may mean more work 
for him. He wants to take things slowly 
and feel his way along step by step. 
Try to crowd him or get impatient with 
him, and he has all the tractability of an 
army mule. Coax him along and-bear with 
his natural hesitancy in talking too much 
to a white man, and he will surprise you 
with his willingness to help. All three 
of us had dealt with negroes for a num- 
er of years, so we gave him plenty of 
time to think. 

“Seems like I’ve heard of dat pond, 
Cap'n,” he finally admitted. “Does yo’-all 
mean dat little ole clear-water pond dat 

(Continued on page 100) 
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‘Line your Sights 
on Antlered Monarchs 


“ CANADA- 


Moose, deer, caribou, bear, mountain goat and 
mountain sheep are so plentiful in Canada. Every 
hunter gets his chance for an antlered head or a 
shaggy fur or both. Come to Canada for big 
game hunting. Know the thrill of following new 
trails through trackless wilds. Come where tro- 
phies await you. 
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For any information on Canadian hunting—con- 
sult the nearest Canadian National office or write 
C.K. Howard, Manager, Tourist and Convention 
Bureau, Canadian National Railways, Montreal. 
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No. 603 


Sold by leading sporting 

goods and hardware deal- 

ers. If your dealer can’t 
supply you, write us. 


RED HEAD BRAND 
Skeet Coat 


Wornbychampion skeet clubs in many 
states. Specially designed for Skeet 
Shooting, Gives complete freedom of 
the arms. Leather pad for gun recoil. 
Collar can be turned up and buttoned 
snugly. Official sleeve emblem of Na- 
tional Skeet Shooters Ass'n free. 
0. 602 Brown Corduroy $11.00 
Blue Corduroy . 
(above with canvas sleeves) 
o. 604 Brown Duck 
No. 605 Brown Skookum. 
No, 606 Green Skookum . 


ALWARD-ANDERSON- 


SOUTHARD CO. 
925-29 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Fishermen! 
Campers! 
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~ HAMMERLESS 
ONit" REVOLVER 


one of these small, compact 
revolvers. Takes 6 long .22 cal, 
emokeless shells and fits in 
vest pocket. Wt. 6 oz. 4 in, 
long. Leather Holster .76 extra, 


R. F. SEDGLEY, Inc., Mfgr. 
2306 N. 16th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 









SHOOTER 


"T Housanps of boys are made 
happy with this wonderful Zip- 
Zip shooter, scientifically and prac- 
tically made; if you like hunting 
and outdoor sports, get a Zip-Zip shooter with 
plenty of pep and force. If your dealer happens not 





1.00; send stamps, coin 
or money order. 


Columbia, so." 








M. J. HOFMANN 


TAXIDERMIST and FURRIER 
Mounting with real expression 
Heads, animals, birds and fish mounted, 
skins tanned and made into rugs and 
ladies’ furs. Game heads, fur rugs, etc., 
for sale. List. All supplies for taxi- 
dermists. Open mouth heads for rugs, 

scalps for mounting. 


989 Gates Avenue 














Brooklyn, N. Y.} 


Want to Swap Guns? 


We will pay cash for your gun, rifle, or 
pistol, or exchange with you for any other 
firearm you may want. Write us what you 
have, and what you want, and we will make 
you an offer by return mail. 
IVER JOHNSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 
10 Cornhill Boston, Mass. 
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Ques. Is the spotted sea trout that we 
catch on the eastern and southern coast 
a brook trout or speckled trout that has 
run to the sea from fresh water? To what 
sise does it grow? 

Ans. The common weakfish is called 
the sea trout, while the spotted weakfish 
is called the spotted sea-trout. There are 
numerous round, black spots on the body 
of the latter running toward the tail. The 
common weakfish runs to a weight of 
from eight to ten pounds (and heavier) 
though specimens of this weight are not 
common. The spotted weakfish of the 
Atlantic Coast will average around two 
to four pounds, though much _ heavier 
specimens have been landed. Both of these 
fish are coastal and estuary denizens 
and they wiil run up tidal waters. They 
are also partial to river mouths. The 
brook or speckled trout of fresh water, 
in quite a few localities, runs to the sea 
but. I am inclined to think that the fish 
you have reference to is the weakfish. 


Ques. Is the cinnamon bear closely re- 
lated to the black 


outdoor lore. 
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By IROQUOIS DAHL 


This department, which appears each month, is devoted to all 
interesting questions concerning natural history, wild life and 
Read it regularly and add to your knowledge. 


etc., belong to this very extensive family. 

Ques. How many species of fish are 
there on a rough computation? 

Ans. Approximately ten thousand have 
been classified, salt- and fresh-water. 

Ques. Can you advise me when the 
term “Indian summer” originated, if such 
data are available? 

Ans. It is alleged that this term, as 
applied to certain weather conditions in 
the fall of the year in the eastern part of 
the United States, never occurred either 
in printed books or manuscripts until 1794. 


Ques. JVill hornéd toads live in a cli- 
mate similar to that of New York State? 
What is their favorite food? 

Ans. They could probably get by in the 
summer time should no cold weather in- 
tervene, but during the winter they must 
be kept in the high temperatures to which 
they are accustomed. Live flies, insects 
and meal worms will interest them. 


Ques. Who was the original “Rattle- 





a character in the oil country many years 
ago and the old-timers will remember him. 

Ques. Just what is a scallop, and are 
they eaten for food? 

Ans. The scallop is a shellfish. The 
bay scallop is the variety used for food 
purposes. Unlike the oyster which is eaten 
whole, only the muscle or meaty part by 
which the shell of the scallop is given 
motion, is eaten. 

Ques. What is the highest speed of 
machine gun fire? 

Ans. Twelve hundred shots per min- 
ute is the highest speed attained. 
Ques. (1). How long does the elephant 
live in the wild state? (2). What is the 
gestation period of the elephant, and how 
many young does it bear? 

Ans. (1). Elephants probably average 
close to 150 years of life in the wild 
state. (2). Gestation period of female is 
two years and a single young elephant is 
born. 

Ques. Do mud puppies have legs and, 

if so, how many 





bear? They seem to 
be practically the 
same except im 
color. 

Ans. Yes. These 
two bears are mere- 
ly color phases of 
the same species. 


Ques. Who in- 
vented dum-dum 
bullets? 

Ans. The under- 
lying principle of 
the dum-dum bullet 
is that it expands 
on striking. Mostly 
all of the early bul- 
lets of soft lead 
showed this .tenden- 
cy at various 
ranges. The name 


amen; 


“dum-dum” _ origi- IN the “Daily Mail,” London, of 29th July 1921, the story of “a great 


nated in the town 
of Dum-Dum, Ben- 
gal, India, where 
hollow-nosed bullets 
were turned out for 
use in fighting fa- 
natical Northern 
tribesmen many 
years ago. 

Ques. Can you 
please tell me what 
is the exact differ- 





TAKE IT OR LEAVE IT 





shot” by Mr. William O’Malley, formerly M. P. for Connemara, is re- 
corded. Mr. O’Malley said:—“On one occasion I fired at a grouse and a 
hare happened to be in the line of the gun and I shot the hare. I did not 
see the hare at all. There was a river in front of me where the salmon 
were jumping. Presently I heard a man by the river exclaim ‘That is a 
great shot, sir.’ ‘What is a great shot?’ said I. The reply was ‘Begorra, 
sir, you have made a great shot and have killed the salmon.’” I wrote 
to Mr. O’Malley who replied:—“The incident occurred in August 1886 
near the Ballinahinch Salmon Fishery in Connemara. The gillie swam 
for the salmon which weighed about 10 lbs.” 


From: “Record Bags and Shooting Records” by Hugh S. Gladstone 


toes are there on 
the feet? To what 
sise do they grow? 
This information is 
for the purpose of 
identifying some- 
thing we caught 
early in June. 

Ans. The mud 
puppy, or water 
dog, has legs, and 
there are four toes 
on each foot. In 
your vicinity a 
mud puppy reach- 
ing a length of a 
foot would be of 
good size. 


Ques. What fresh 
water lake is the 
largest in the 
world? 

Ans. Your letter 
is post-marked from 
a town on its shores 
—Lake Superior. 


Ques. What is 
the fastest living 
thing—animal, bird, 
fish or insect? 

Ans. The deer 
botfly. It is said to 
reach a_ speed of 
more than 800 miles 








ence between a 
centigrade and a 
Fahrenheit thermometer? 

Ans. The Fahrenheit fixes the freezing 
point of water at 32 degrees above zero, 
while the centigrade scales it at zero. 


Ques. Is there a family of fish known 
as suckers, or is the fresh-water sucker 
only a species in another family? 

Ans. The sucker family is a large one 
which includes fifteen genera and more 
than seventy species. All suckers, red- 
horses, buffalo fish, freshwater mullets, 
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snake Pete,” the man who made a reputa- 
tion by hunting rattlers and exhibiting 
them? 

Ans. There have probably been many 
dozens of “Rattlesnake Petes” and “Bills”, 
but as your letter is post-marked Erie, 
Pa., you probably have reference to the 
“Rattlesnake Pete” who lived in Oil City, 
Pa., many years ago and kept a tavern 
there. His hat-band, neck-tie, vest and other 
articles of clothing were made of the skins 
of rattlers that he caught. He was quite 


per hour. 


Ques. (1). Is it the cowbird or cuckoo 
that lays its eggs in the nest of other 
birds? (2). Is the cow-blackbird or crow 
blackbird really the cowbird? 


Ans. (1). The cuckoo of Europe lays 
its eggs in the nests of other birds, but 
our cuckoo of America hasn’t this para- 
sitic habit. The cowbird (blackbird family) 
is the guilty one in this country. (2). The 
cow-blackbird is the cowbird, but the 
crow blackbird is the purple grackle. 
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Ques. Last month, while lunching in a 
grove, we saw a snake that was green as 
grass but it managed to get away. What 
kind of a snake could this be, as it was 
the first I have ever encountered? Is such 
a snake poisonous? 


Ans. It might have been one of two 
species of grass-snakes. Both are of a 
bright, green color, uniform on the upper 
parts of body, and comparatively slender. 
They are both harmless, 


Ques. We caught a fish in the Missouri 
River in May which had the following 
appearance: (description too long for col- 
umn); can you identify it for us? Also 
give some idea as to its real name? 


Ans. From your description it would 
seem that the fish is a specimen of the 
bowfin, a voracious ganoid fish (Amia 
calva) of the order Holostel. It is found 
in fresh waters of the Great Lakes region, 
the Mississippi Valley, etc. It is also known 
as the mudfish, lawyer, grindle and dog- 
fish. It is of little value as food but is 
remarkable as the only living representa- 
tive of the sub-order Cycloganordei. The 
name grindle and John J. Grindle or 
John W. Grindle, a local name for this 
fish, was derived from the name of an 
Indiana lawyer devoted to angling. 


Ques. Is there a tree which exudes 
from its leaves or from broken twigs 
the same odour as that of the skunk? 


Ans. The pole-cat tree (R. corcova- 
dense) of tropical America is the tree that 
exhales the odour in question. The only 
specimens of this tree in the United States 
would probably be found in conservatories. 


Ques. (1). Is it a fact that a wolverine 
can master. much larger and fiercer ani- 
mals than itself? (2). Is the wolverine the 
same animal as the glutton? 


Ans. (1). The wolverine is well able 
to take care of himself at’ all times. A 
reference on this subject, printed in 1901 
states that a wolverine in the year 1897 
overcame and killed a large polar bear 
while both were in captivity. (2). The 
glutton is the wolverine. 


Ques. Is there an eel or a snake of 
some kind that has legs? Last year, in 
Florida, I observed a long black eel-like 
animal of this kind and it scemed to be 
sunning itself on the trunk of a tree. I 
noticed the legs in the front but there did 
not seem to be any further along its body. 


Ans. There are two salamanders that 
could very well answer as being the crea- 
ture that you observed, both of them na- 
tive to Florida. One is the mud-eel with 
two small fore-legs, and three pairs of 
gill slits, and the other is a similar crea- 
ture with two fore-legs and a striped 
body. The latter has only one gill slit. 


Ques. What is the difference between 
an object glass on a telescope and an ordi- 
nary lens? 


Ans. The first is composed of two 
lenses, each on a different kind of glass, 
ground differently and united in such a 
manner that light rays are brought to a 
clear, sharp focus when they pass through. 
An ordinary lens blurs or discolors the 
image to some extent. 


Editor’s Note 


Why not use these “1001 Questions and 

nswers” in an “Ask Me Another” con- 
test? Shoot the questions at your friends 
some evening when time hangs heavy on 
your hands or while you are sitting around 
the campfire. It will be good fun. It is 
also a splendid way of increasing your 
knowledge of natural history and the out- 
doors, This is just a little suggestion. 
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THE CAPTAIN’S LOST LAKE 
(Continued from page 97) 


yore daddy use’ to take you fishin’ in?” 

“That’s that lake.” 

“Yas, sar; I b’lieve I could find dat pond 
agin. Does yo’-all want to go dar?” 

“We sure do!” Vick told him vehem- 
ently. “We've been wandering all over 
this country since three this afternoon, 
and we haven't seen any sign of a lake. 
How about taking us there tonight?” 

“Lawsy me!” the Preacher protested. 
“I’se suah too tired to go to dat lake to- 
night. Dis mule ain’t had no feed, either. 
Nossuh, boss; I suah cyant go to no lake 
tonight, ’specially one as hard to get to 
as that ’un. Nossuh! They’s rough goin’ 
‘tween hyar an’ dat lake, boss—rough 
goin’.” 

I saw it was time for me to take a hand. 
“Look here, Preacher; how'd you like 
to make a dollar? You take us to that 
lake tonight, and I'll give you a dollar. 
We want to be where we can fish that 
pond the first thing in the morning. How 
about it?” 

“Boss, dis mule ain’t—” 

“One dollar!” 

“Boss, if yo’-all think you cain foller 
dis mule, I'll try hit, but de country’s 
pow’ful rough!” 

The patient mule was unhitched, and 
with Preacher John kicking him in the 
ribs with bare heels he waded back through 
the creek. We followed slowly. That wa- 
ter wasn’t so deep as it looked, and a 
firm sand bottom made an easy crossing. 
For a mile or more we followed a plain 
sand road, for we had left the swamp and 
were running through flatwoods again. 
Then the Preacher turned off to the left 
and took an old abandoned trail grown 
up so high with rank grass that it was 
with difficulty we could distinguish the 
mule ahead of us. 

It was rough going. The high grass 
disappeared, and we traveled over a dim, 
boggy trail, crisscrossed with innumer- 
able fallen trees. It was touch and go 
every time we turned out to go around 
one of these as to whether we would 
make the trail again or remain stuck in 
the slippery mud. Still the mule plodded 
on, the lantern in the Preacher’s hand 
bobbing up and down and beckoning us 
eerily through the night. 


E skirted the edge of what appeared 

to be large bodies of water, but on 
stopping to investigate we found they were 
the beds of dried-up lakes—clear-water 
lakes drained off by mysterious sink- 
holes. Some of these were big enough to 
have islands in the center. On the edge of 
one we found the skeleton of an old 
rowboat. Once let an automobile get off 
solid ground into one of those old lake 
beds, and ten mules could not pull it out 
again. 

We left the flatwoods and entered a 
scrub. The trail changed to white sand 
again. Thick green bushes grew higher 
than the car on each side. These scraped 
wickedly, cutting the paint off like a knife. 
We were forced to close the windows 
to protect ourselves from twigs which 
sprang back and slashed our faces like 
whips. A rabbit, blinded by our headlights, 
ran in panic down the road ahead of the 
car. 

The road became rougher and rough- 
er. It took on all the appearances of a 
scenic railway. Heavy logs had _ been 
hauled over that sand in years past. The 
car jolted up and down, throwing us 
around wildly. 

A muffled howl issued from the back 
seat, punctuated with a line of hearty 
river language that would have put a 
billingsgate fish wife to the blush. I hur- 


riedly stopped the car, expecting to find 
that the Captain had hurt himself badly, 
Much to my relief, there was practically 
nothing the matter. He had been jolted 
off the seat and pinned down on the floor 
by the canvas boat, which weighed only 
ninety-six pounds and couldn't have hurt 
him. 

Vick and I worried about Fanny, how- 
ever. She was pinned down with him 
and couldn’t get loose, and she is a yal- 
uable bird dog. Vick lifted the boat to 
free her, and the Captain nearly had 
apoplexy because she scratched his neck 
a little when she climbed on top of him 
to get out. We told him it was obvious 
that he had never sailed on anything but 
smooth water. 

The mule turned right and quit the 
road entirely. We traversed a mile or 
more of grass and palmettos, Vick walk- 
ing ahead to see that we didn’t hang up 
on a_hidden stump. The mule stopped, 
and Preacher John dismounted. 

“Cap'n, dat lake ain’t no mo’n quarter 
mile right over dar.” He pointed into 
the darkness. “I’se got turrible long ride 
back home now. If yo’-all will scuse me, 
I'll be goin’.” . 

A dollar changed hands, and Preacher 
John and the white mule jogged off into 
the night. After lighting a fire, Vick and 
I spread our blankets by the car, and 
stretched out to sleep. The Captain made 
some asinine remarks about rattlesnakes, 
and crawled back into the car. Fanny 
bore him no ill will, and crawled in with 
him to keep him warm. 


T three o'clock I woke up and saw the 

. Captain standing by the fire, scratch- 
ing himself vigorously and claiming that 
Fanny had scratched all her fleas on him. 
This I knew was gross libel; so I turned 
over and went back to sleep. 

All three of us were up at the first 
crack of dawn the next morning. It did 
not take us long to brew another pot 
of coffee, even though the kettle looked 
worse by daylight than at night. A heavy 
white mist hung low, blotting out every- 
thing beyond a radius of twenty feet. We 
decided to separate and go in different 
directions in search of the lake which 
our guide of the night before had as- 
sured us was not far away. The first one 
to find it was to return to the car and 
blow the horn for the others to rejoin 
him. 

I drew the north, and started out with 
my shotgun, for Fanny was eager to hunt 
and I knew there was a possibility of 
finding a covey of quail. Skirting the 
edge of another dried-up lake bed, I bore 
off a little to the right. Suddenly Fanny 
disappeared. I could hear her moving 
about through the fog. Walking quickly 
in the direction of the sound, I found 
her contentedly drinking her fill of clear, 
cool water. Fanny had found the lake. 

Not a tree surrounded this mysterious 
body of water. Its edges were grown 
up with thick, gray, ghostly looking grass 
which almost met in the center of the 
lake, dividing it into a figure eight. Fif- 
teen feet from the water’s edge it was 
encircled with all but impenetrable pal- 
metto bushes, effectually hiding it from 
the view of any one passing. We might 
have driven within twenty-five yards of 
our goal the afternoon before and never 
found it. Not a ripple marred its surface, 
lying like a phantom mirror under the 
morning mist. 

I dashed back to the car, and a vigorous 
blast on the horn brought Vick and the 
Captain in on the run. With difficulty 
we drove through the bushes down to 
the water’s edge, unloaded the canvas 
boat and started to set it up. Setting up 
a canvas boat is not the easiest of jobs 
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at any time. This morning our trembling 
fingers seemed to do everything wrong. 
Finally it was together, our tackle was 
assembled, Fanny was tied, and we were 
ready to go. The Captain had volunteered 
to row and was ensconced on the mid- 
dle seat, I was in the bow and Vick in 
the stern. 

I had chosen a yellow top-water bait. 
My six-foot bamboo rod flashed back, the 
reel sang sweetly, and with a little splash 
the chugger dropped along the edge of 
the grass, forty feet from the boat. I 
let it sit there for a minute, and then 
popped it. Nothing happened. Vick’s bait 
dropped near mine as [I started to reel 
in. Three more chugs disturbed the placid 
surface of the lake. Nothing happened. We 
cast again and again. Nothing happened. 

Slowly the Captain circled ‘the smaller 
end of the figure eight and started for 
the passageway leading into the larger 
part of the lake. “When I fished this 
lake as a boy.” he announced, chewing 
his morning tobacco reflectively, “T used 
bait as the fish would eat. Tarnation 
Moses! That yeller thing you’re throwin’ 
in the water makes enough noise to scare 
every bass outer the pond.” 

“Tf you’d quit polluting: the water with 
that blamed tobacco juice,” Vick retorted, 
“one of the two bass left in here might 
strike. They’ve probably all been dead 
for years, though, from nicotine. I never 
knew fish that could live on tobacco juice, 
and you’ve been chewing since you were 
three years old.” 

This brilliant repartee failed to interest 
me. I wanted a fish. We were near the 
opening in the grass, and another long 
cast dropped my bait just beyond the 
passageway into the other part of the 
lake. My heart jumped up into my mouth. 
I saw the grass part and a wave rise on 
top of the water. Wham! 

The handle of the reel was jerked out 
of my fingers, my rod arched into a semi- 
circle as I lay back on it carefully, and 
I realized I was tied up with the daddy 
of them all out for his breakfast. He 
wanted to run, and I had to let him. Golly! 
He was coming up to the top, and noth- 
ing could stop him. I tightened on the 
nine-pound-test line as much as I dared 
to take up slack. Up, up, up he came. 
Three feet above the top of the water 
he rose. Viciously he shook his enormous 
head and opened his mouth, which looked 
big enough to swallow a dog. Bam! He 
hit the water and was gone for the grass. 

“Keep it out from the shore, Captain! 
Keep it out!” I yelled frantically. 


LOWLY I added thumb pressure on 

the reel. Would he never stop? If he 
got in that grass, he was a goner. I felt 
him slow up a little, falter, stop. Gosh! 
That was close, but I had turned him. 
Nearer, nearer to the side of the little 
boat. Two more nerve-racking rushes, and 
I had my hand in his mouth and was hold- 
ing up the whole twelve pounds of him, 
glittering in the glimmer of sun which had 
penetrated the fog. 

He was hardly on the stringer when 
Vick had one. A fighting seven-pounder 
that tried to run under the boat and wrap 
the line around an oar. We had to admit 
that, as an oarsman, the Captain was 
good. He whirled the little boat around 
and gave Vick the clear water he was 
praying for, and my big boy had com- 
pany on the stringer. 

They are still talking about that catch 
in our home town. Twenty-one of them 
we brought in in the three hours before 
they quit biting. Twenty-one of them that 
weighed together over 140 pounds. That 
record is still standing for some one to beat. 

What matter if Vick got so excited 


that he hooked a minnow in the Captain's 
drooping mustache and we had to cut 
part of it off and leave that brave navi- 
gator looking a little lopsided? What 
matter if the Captain refused to row any- 
more for us because he had swallowed 
his chew and went ashore in a huff? 
What matter if we had two flat tires on 
the way home and had to change them in 
a broiling sun? And saddest blow of all, 
what matter if our numerous trips back 
to the lake have produced only one small 
catch of eight fish? 

No matter whatever. We had been, we 
had seen, and we had conquered. We 
were happy. We will continue to go back 
to the lake, for we have hopes, and good 
fishermen live on hopes. 

If you chance to meet the Captain and 
tell him you are fond of fishing, he’s sure 
to tell you this story of his trip to the 
Fish Pond. When he finishes up with 
the statement, “Yes, sir; that catch I 
made has never been beaten!” don’t teil 
him that you know the truth, for all river- 
men love to spin a little yarn, and if they 
stretch the truth a bit nobody is hurt. 


DUCKS ON A PRAIRIE POND 
(Continued from page 35) 


that the two contrary greenheads would 
furnish Porky a chance. So we swung into 
action, and our guns boomed. As the sec- 
ond bird dropped I saw Porky get up to 
take a crack at the two birds within his 
shooting area, but he no more than got his 
gun up when Frank and I let go. Porky 
dropped as if he had been hit with a rub- 
ber hammer. 

With our three down, we looked in 
vain for Porky’s gun to speak. Instead we 
heard a terrible racket and flow of words. 
Porky rose out of his “bombproof” shel- 
ter quivering with wrath. 

“Are you birds trying to make a sieve 
out of me?” roared our indignant hunt- 
ing partner. “Why, the shot fell all over 
out here. My grass blind is ventilated 
like a fresh air sanitarium. What’s the 
big idea? I’m through! I’m not going to 
stay out here so you fellows can shoot 
me up,” and so on and so on, plus a 
lot of strong, emphatic exclamation points. 

Before Porky got through with his 
monologue we collapsed with laughter. 
Frank was laughing so that he ‘could 
hardly talk as we continued to kid Porky 
about his needing a tin suit. He was too 
far away to be damaged by stray shot, 
so there was no serious element in the 
situation. But Porky couldn’t see it that 
way. 

A pair of pintails came up, and the 
vaudeville had to quit. All of us ducked 
into cover. These wary old spiketails 
gave us a merry time. They circled, and 
they circled, until Frank was disgusted. 
We rose up to see if we couldn't nail 
‘em. But we couldn’t connect. Frank 
crippled his bird, which sailed away off 
over the prairie. Porky jumped at this 
opportunity for giving us the razzberry. 
And how he did kid us about our shoot- 
ing! 

The sun kept dropping lower in the 
sky. Our bag grew larger. Even Porky 
got up nerve enough to crawl out of his 
shelter and swat the mallards. Frank, 
with his usual accuracy, nailed his doubles 
as if the birds had his name on them. 
And after each round of shooting Porky 
would get up and give us a lambasting 
about being careful, until it was a ques- 
tion whether this was a shooting fest 
or a laughing bout. 

Shortly after four o’clock Frank called 
out that we had to go. There would be 
no late shooting. The rule is: get out 
before the evening flight, so that the birds 
can come in for the night unmolested. 
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With the decks cleared, they will stick 
around, whereas late shooting means 
burning out a pond. 

While picking up, a loner came in, and 
we couldn’t resist him. Frank got the 
shot. I'll never forget the picture of that 
bird silhouetted against the western sky, 
climbing like sixty. Then the little 20. 
gauge spoke, and wham! It hit so close 
to Queen that she almost got whacked on 
the head. 

Frank says he has a fur-lined tin suit 
for Porky this year, and I have a new 
springer spaniel for retrieving; so we 
are set for Round Pond. Between the 
two we’re looking for quite a show when 
the greenheads set their wings and come 
in to our shooting gallery. 


MARY’S GIRL 
(Continued from page 31) B 


whippet chasing a hare, he dashed down 
the ravine, ahead of Mary’s Girl. She 
seemed satisfied with a merry stride as 
she bore off toward the grassy hillside 
across the little valley. Almost every eye 
was on the big pointer when he disap- 
peared in the high sedge far down the 
valley. It was birdy ground from the very 
start, and the crowd awaited expectantly 
for Vance to call out “Point!” 

“There’s nothing to it,” remarked Billy 
Dawes, an old handler. “Jack’s right to- 
day, and they might as well take him 
up and crown him now.” 

Mary’s Girl disappeared through a 
bushy fence row on the right of the course. 
Compared with her rival’s, her start had 
not been impressive. She was a setter. 
To all appearances, this was a pointer 
stake. 

The gallery of enthusiastic horsemen 
and horsewomen, scattered like troopers 
in skirmish formation, followed closely 
behind the three judges, who were headed 
down the center of the course. Every one 
present was anxious to see the big dog 
handle game. It was plain to be seen 
that the crowd was with the pointer. 

“Point, Judge!” Vance called back be- 
fore the heat was five minutes under way. 

Bill saw the gallery trotting toward 
Vance in order to get a glimpse of the 
much-heralded pointer standing his first 
covey. Bill feared that his little bitch did 
not have the speed and range of her rival, 
but he counted on her bird sense to win. 
He blew his whistle for her to come in 
and honor. Presently she dashed out of 
a wild plum thicket opposite where 
Vance sat on his horse. Mary’s Girl soon 
spied Jack’s motionless form at the edge 
of a sorghum patch in the valley below. 
She made straight for him and honored 
with a stylish back. 

Vance dismounted to handle his dog. 
The pointer was standing like a veteran, 
head and tail high in the air—a picture 
of intensity and superb style. 

“Fire over your dog, Mr. Vance, please,” 
called out a judge. 

Vance kicked out a big covey of quail 
and fired. Jack remained motionless until 
ordered on. A murmur of approval went 
up from the gallery. “Can’t beat that on 
handling game,” a spectator remarked. 

A setter man said, “The bitch is a good 
shooting dog, but I’m afraid she hasn't 
the class for this stake.” 

“Of course not,” retorted an old-timer. 
“That nigger forgets he’s not handling 
one of the old Chestertons. He must be 
nutty, or he wouldn’t have entered that 
bitch. Same old game. Dog trainers and 
prize fighters never know when to give 
in to Old Man Time.” 

Both Jack and Mary marked the birds 
as they scattered along a ditch bank bor- 
dered with willows and briers. In rapid 
succession they pointed singles, Jack mak- 
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ing three stands to Mary’s two. On the 
next cast, Mary’s Girl increased her 
range and speed. Soon both dogs disap- 
peared in the cover. Vance rode to the 
top of a little knoll on the edge of the 
course, where Jack had disappeared. For 
five minutes he blew on his whistle with- 
out getting a response. The woods and 
thickets to the left of the course were 
inviting cover for quail. 

The judges dispatched two assistants to 
aid in finding Jack and get him back on 
the course. Vance believed that Jack 
would be found on point, hidden in the 
high grass, which was so dense that even 
a horseman could not see a dog until 
right upon him. 

Bill went ahead to gain sight of Mary’s 
Girl. He realized that if Jack had bolted, 
his bitch would have the course to her- 
self and a better opportunity to show 
on game. Presently he spied Mary’s Girl 
quartering back toward the edge of the 
course where her rival was last seen. 
From cover to cover she darted with a 
lithe, smooth motion that struck the fancy 
of the waiting gallery. Into the feathery 
sedge, a hundred yards from Vance, she 
disappeared. Suddenly Vance called out, 
“Mary’s Girl’s on point!” 

Bill galloped up the slope to handle his 
bitch. At the sight of Mary’s Girl, stand- 
ing like a marble statue at the top of a 
red clay gully, the old encouragement 
and hope returned to Bill in full measure. 
The judges rode up, followed closely by 
the spectators, to judge the bitch point- 
ing her first bevy. A judge instructed 
Bill to fire. over his dog. He eyed her 
carefully and soon detected that there 
was something lacking in her pose. She 
seemed to be looking in the distance; 
there was not full intensity in her point. 

Gun in hand, Bill walked toward her, 
hoping to kick out a covey that would 
tie the score with the big-league dog. But 
down in the gully he saw a sight that 
made his heart sink. Manitoba Jack, almost 
hidden in the tall grass, was standing just 
inside the boundary like a general review- 
ing an army. 

Bill stopped dejectedly and called to 
the judges: “’Tain’t—tain’t her p’int, 
Jedge. De—de big dawg’s got ’em down 
here in de gully.” 

He stood back as Vance rode up to 
handle his dog. The marshal and his as- 
sistants appealed in vain to the gallery to 
stand back and let the handlers work 
their dogs. 

“I knew he was on point somewhere,” 
gloated Vance, as he nudged his way 
through the mass of admiring horsemen. 
“When that dog don’t come in to my 
whistle, you can bet that he’s got birds.” 


EN yards ahead of the pointer, Vance 

put up Jack’s second bevy of birds. 

Again he was steady to shot and wing. 

“All right,” instructed a judge. “The 

handlers will bring their dogs back to 
the course and send them on.” 

After the heat had been under way 
an hour, Bill glanced at his big nickel 
watch and muttered to himself: “No 
luck so fur, but dis race ain’t over yit. 
Five years ago, when ol’ Sioux win dis 
same stake fur me an’ de Colonel, she 
neber made a p’int till de heat wuz half 
ober.” He prayed: “Lawd, be good to 
dis ol’ niggah. Ah ain’t wishin’ dat 
pinter no harm; but please, Suh, don’t 
put nothin’ in mah little dawg’s way.” 

Bill realized that although his setter 
was now ranging and covering the ground 
equally as well as Jack, she must score 
on covey finds, and plenty of them, to 
impress the judges. 

The two dogs were working opposite 
sides of the course. Mary’s Girl was dart- 
ing from cover to cover ,and diving like 


a porpoise through the waves of sedge 
as she desperately searched for a scent of 
game. The crowd continued to follow 
Jack, who showed no signs of slackening 
his pace. Suddenly a sharp, gleeful shout, 
“P’int, Jedge!”’ rang out from the top 
of a hill. 

This shout from Bill had, many times 
in the past, rung in the ears of the old- 
timers. 

“I hope it’s a covey,” remarked a spec- 
tator, as the crowd headed toward the 
old darky scrambling off his horse. 

He praised his bitch in a low voice: 
“Dat’s de gal! Dis big dawg ain’t all 
de show, honey. Yuh holds dat right foot 
up jest like ol’ King, and de way yuh 
pints dat tail puts me in min’ of ol’ Sioux 
herself.” 

The judges and spectators rode up to 
see Mary’s Girl on her first covey find. 
There was a murmur of admiration from 
even the pointer fans. On the edge of a 
thicket of sumac and brambles, the sym- 
metrical form of the little white bitch 
presented a picture of concentration on 
game that would have thrilled any bird- 
dog lover’s heart. The nervous champing 
of her jaws, the quiver of her nostrils, 
and the tenseness and style of her lofty 
pose indicated class and a sure find. 


, 


UN in hand, Bill walked up to his 

bitch and patted her on the back. 
Mary’s Girl dropped on her haunches and 
remained motionless while her master 
flushed a bevy of birds and fired. 

Both dogs were again ordered on. A 
score of setter enthusiasts left the rest of 
the gallery and followed Bill. Some one 
remarked: “That bitch looks good to 
me. We might see some competition here 
yet.” 

“What’s that, another point?” 

“Yep, both got ’em!” 

The handlers jumped off their horses 
and ran toward their dogs. The judges 
trotted forward to render a decision on 
what, at a distance, appeared to be a 
divided point. Jack was honoring Mary’s 
Girl, for he stood slightly to her rear. 
Presently his flag began to move as if 
he doubted her find. The judges hesitated 
a moment and then directed Bill to handle 
his bitch. He walked forward and kicked 
in the deep grass, but nothing moved. 

“False point,” Vance remarked as he 
turned away with a half smile. 

“Go on, gal!” urged Bill. 

Mary’s Girl moved forward a few steps 
and froze again. Bill kicked and stumbled 
through the underbrush without raising 
a bird. After a few sniffs, Jack impatiently 
moved on, signifying his belief, too, that 
it was a false point. 

“Daid bird!” Bill called out, 
slapped his bitch lightly on the rump. 

Mary’s Gal stuck her nose in the rag- 
weed, snorted and scampered around 
like a cat after a mouse. There was a 
flutter of wings as a quail darted along 
the ground. In a second, Mary’s Girl was 
on her prey. Tucked tenderly between 
her jaws was a wounded cock quail as 
she raced back to her master and placed 
it in his outstretched hand. 

“Yas, suh,” he chuckled. “Ah knowed 
dat gal wuzn’t tellin’ no lie. Dat ol’ chick- 
en hawk whut flew out of dese bushes 
done clipped dis bird’s wing.” 

Flashing a row of white teeth, Bill 
walked back, removed his cap, and handed 
the bird to a judge. The gallery enthusias- 
tically applauded. 

In the meantime, Jack had darted ahead 
in search for another covey. Bill jumped 
on his horse and urged Mary on, waving 
his cap in the air. The fighting spirit of 
the veteran handler was now in evidence. 
He seemed to have inspired that same 
spirit in his bitch, for she was away in 
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a second, charging after her rival. Until 
now Bill had given her free rein, but he 
decided to take her more in hand and mo- 
tioned to her to change the direction of 
her cast. Instantly she responded and 
crossed the course to the right, where 
she skirted a mock-orange fence row. 

The spectators were kept in a constant 
frenzy of excitement as the dogs fought 
neck and neck. First one and then the 
other scored on coveys. The gallery, 
which at the start had consisted almost 
entirely of pointer fans, was about equally 
divided toward the close of the heat. 
Shortly before the judges announced ten 
minutes to go, two smashing covey finds 
by Mary’s Girl had tied the score. Heated 
arguments were already going on through- 
out the gallery, for the dog winning the 
heat would get the crown, because no 
other race had approached in brilliance the 
contest between Jack and Mary. 

“Look at that pointer’s tail drop!” 
jeered a setter supporter. “The three- 
hour grind is gettin’ him, while that bitch 
is showing more speed than ever. Look 
at her pass him! Boy! She's proof that 
the day of the setter ain't over!” 


& both dogs disappeared over the 
crest of a sedge-covered ridge, Mary’s 
Girl showed that she would finish the heat 
with more pep than the pointer. Al- 
though Jack appeared determined to finish 
the remaining few minutes at a good pace, 
the aggressive, dashing stride that he had 
was gone. He often paused to catch the 
signal from Vance, who urged him on. 
Another point would break the tie score 
on coveys, which Vance believed might 
give his dog the decision. He counted 
on Jack’s breeding, which Mary lacked, 
to influence the judges. 

From the top of the ridge, the handlers 
scanned the thickly covered terrain for 
a glimpse of their charges. Both knew 
that they were on ground that invariably 
yielded a bevy late in the afternoon, when 
the birds would be moving toward their 
roosting place in the sedge above. 

“There he is!” excitedly cried out one 
of Vance's followers. “He’s pointing!” 

“Point, Judge!” Vance shouted, and 
spurred his horse in the direction of the 
woods where Jack had been seen. 

Bill’s heart sank at the sight of Jack 
on point. Mary’s Girl, when last seen, 
was headed off to the left of Jack. The 
time would be up in a minute, with Mani- 
toba Jack as the final and leading scorer 
on coveys. Bill consoled himself with 
the thought, “Dey got to gib her second 
place anyhow, but Lawd knows mah Gal 
done run de heart out of dat Jack dawg. 
He’s daid on his feet, an’ she’s still fresh 
as a spring mornin’.” 

A judge called to Bill: “Time is about 
up, Jackson. Call your dog in to honor.” 

Bill blew and blew on his assembly 
whistle, but Mary’s Girl did not respond. 
As he trotted along the edge of the woods 
where Mary was headed when last seen, 
he heard Vance’s voice, “Steady, Jack! 
Be careful, sir!” 

Maybe the pointer had not pinned down 
his covey, Bill thought. But he knew that 
so far, when Jack had stopped on a point, 
invariably a covey had been located. For 
the Girl to be lost at the close of the heat, 
after such brilliant three-hour perform- 
ance, would be the irony of fate. 

“Hard luck, I call it,” sighed a setter 
man, “if the judges should count her out 
on the technicality of having bolted on 
the final cast. If she had found this last 
covey, instead of that old tired-out point- 
er, no honest judge could refuse to award 
her the championship.” 

“Yes, sir, you’re right,” agreed another 
setter fan. “Here was a golden chance for 
a shooting dog—and a non-pedigreed one, 
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mind you—to demonstrate to these high- 
falutin’ breeders of blue-blooded dogs that 
blood alone is not always the deciding 
factor in these field trials. That bitch has 
National Championship quality, but the 
final breaks were against her.” 

Colonel Merry, the senior judge, called 
to the marshal and directed: “Tell Mr. 
Vance to handle his dog and take him up. 
The heat is about over.” 

As Vance walked up to Jack the big 
pointer glanced out of the corner of his 
eyes at his handler and tiptoed in the 
direction of a dense blackberry thicket 
at the edge of the woods. It was now 
evident that Jack had not definitely lo- 
cated his covey. 

“They’ve been running,” thought Vance. 
“The scent’s hot. Give him a minute and 
he'll locate them.” 

Jack skirted the edge of the woods, but 
did not find the birds. He raced back to 
where he had first stopped and sniffed the 
ground to pick up the trail. 

“Look at that!” scoffed a setter fan. 
“Trailing birds like a hound on a rabbit’s 
track. You haven’t seen that bitch make 
game with her nose on the ground.” 

Suddenly Jack snapped into a rigid 
point at the edge of a thicket, farther 
in the woods. There was nothing uncer- 
tain about the pointer’s appearance this 
time. His style was superb. Even a smile 
of admiration stole across the faces of 
the impartial judges as they followed 
behind Vance, who passed his dog and 
picked his way through the underbrush 
to flush the birds. A low-hanging limb 
brushed off his cap, which he stopped to 
retrieve. In his bent-over position, the 
unexpected glared him in the face. The 
almost hidden form of Mary’s Girl, headed 
away from him, stood motionless in the 
center of a windfall! 

“The judges have already counted the 
point for Jack,” he pondered. “Why not 
flush the birds before some one discovers 
her on point? Otherwise the credit for 
this point will go to the setter.” 

(To be concluded) 


WHERE NO WHEEL TURNS 
(Continued from page 40) 


assured me that in all his years of pack- 
ing into this range it was his first ex- 
perience in having a porcupine approach 
so near a camper. He seemed afraid that 
it might frighten me so that I would 
not enjoy the rest of the trip. When the 
second visitor arrived, I decided that .at 
some stage of my life I must have looked 
back and that the porcupine had discov- 
ered another Lot’s wife. 

In Rainy Valley we found edible hazel 
nuts, thimbleberries, strawberries, goose- 
berries, sometimes called gum _ berries, 
and a few huckleberries. Glorious moun- 
tain lilies raised their heads above the 
brush, as fragrant as Easter lilies. The 
trees were wonderful. We always camped 
under pines, but shady maples abounded 
and we saw several perfect specimens of 
larch. 

Rainy Valley camp held us for two 
days. The fishing was good, and we seemed 
farther away from civilization than we 
had before. Our steep climb out of the 
valley proved the most exciting part of 
the entire trip. We were following along 
an old elk trail, the horses moving slowly, 
as the grade was occasionally very steep. 
Hollis was on foot in the lead, breaking 
trail. I was on old Alkali and had just 
crossed a tiny flat to begin again an as- 
cent. Suddenly Brownie lunged forward 
and into my horse at the rear, rubbing 
her nose against Ike, kicking her heels 
to the rear and trying to push on ahead 
of us. 

At that moment Bill let out a wild, 


” 


terrified shriek, and the whole pack-train 
was in disorder. The horses were plung- 
ing and tearing about, threatening at 
times to wreck our outfit. My horse had 
evidently stepped into a hornet’s nest. 
He had escaped himself, but Brownie 
caught the first of their wrath and those 
who followed had very painful evidence 
of what had happened. No sooner had we 
all calmed down to a normal pace along 
the trail than there was another wild 
shriek, this time from Jack. His saddle 
had slipped off with him on a steep part 
of the trail, and Prim had stepped on 
him—very gently, it is true; but never- 
theless he had stepped. When we had 
satisfied ourselves that Jack’s distress was 
more annoyance than real hurt, we were 
on our way again. 

I tell you, the trip out of that valley was 
exciting. There were times when I wanted 
to get off and walk, but I was more 
afraid to do that than to stay on. I feel 
sure that on one or two of the steepest 
down grades Ike sat down and slid. I 
know that it seemed only providence that 
kept me from going right on over his 
ears and ahead of him down the trail. 
There was little talking or joking. It 
was every man for himself. 

At just such a critical moment, Alla 
Loo decided to investigate a bushy point 
off to the side of the trail. Hollis yelled 
to Ben to come up quickly and help 
head her off. After an exciting few mo- 
ments, Hollis told us that one or two more 
steps and she would have dropped off and 
over a precipitous cliff. I did not know 
so much excitement could be crowded 
into one short day. 

These adventures and the desire for some 
soothing cream on some very hot bites 
made us look forward with eagerness to 
Log Camp, which was to be our next 
stop. Cattle men from Scott Valley use 
that part of the range for summer grazing. 
As we approached we could see that 
something was disturbing Hollis. It was 
no wonder, for the camp was a complete 
wreck. Cattle had gone into it in an at- 
tempt to get at some rock salt that some 
herder had carelessly left. They had 
knocked down the camp fireplace and 
pawed over the shallow trenches left for 
the bough beds. Altogether, it was the 
sorriest looking, dustiest camp we had 
found. 

But again our guide lived up to his 
reputation, and after the first moment of 
distress he was himself again and hurry- 
ing about the job of making order out of 
chaos. Soon he had a fire under way and 
said to Bill, “Here, son, fetch me some 
water and chuck it on the fire.” 

Now “chuck” meant but one thing to 
my boys, and Bill chucked it on the fire. 
Hollis was soon at the job of rebuilding 
it. If there is anything most packers are 
famous for, it is an ability to swear. I 
knew that if Hollis was ever going to 
swear on this trip, now was the time. 

“Never mind, Bill,” he said, following 
my explanation of our use of the word 
chuck, “I’ll have to learn to speak English. 
We'll have another fire in no time.” 


HE next morning found us homeward 
bound. Hollis was more full of tales 
than ever, since from that time on we were 
in more familiar territory. It was to this 
same camp that he had brought some 
youngsters for the very definite purpose 
of seeing a bear, and Mr. Bear had ful- 
filled his contract for them. The party 
had not long been in camp when a fine 
old brown bear was treed. The children 
had an exciting view of him, and then 
from a safe distance they watched him 
come down from his perch and take off as 
fast as he could go. 
As we came to the upper rim of a very 
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deep cafion, down which one could see 
for a long distance, we rested at the sug- 


gestion of our leader. The field-glasses 
came into use. Before very long we saw 
within the space of a few minutes two 
bears—one a huge fellow lumbering slowly 
along, unconscious of our eyes; the other 
one, smaller. This particular spot is known 
as Indian Leap. 

Hollis had a story to tell about this 
place. A certain packer and his helper, 
who were piloting a party of men, came 
to Indian Leap. The helper, leading the 
train, explained as they passed that every 
one was expected to throw something 
over the cliff for the Indian who, for 
some reason or other, had leaped. As they 
drove by each one threw over something 
—a cigarette, a playing card or a penny. 

The head packer, who was bringing 
up the rear, had on the top of the last 
pack a chair that some member of his 
party had insisted on bringing. It was 
awkward and difficult to manage, and had 
been the topic of much swearing and many 
caustic remarks. Then came the turn of 
the end man. He calmly untied the clumsy 
chair, and over it went. 

The hours of the homeward hike were 
full of discussion of the entire trip. We 
tried to keep count of the number of deer 
we saw, but they became so numerous 
we lost track. The last afternoon we 
swung back into the trail over which we 
had started, thus only retracing our steps 
for a few miles of the entire trip. Days 
of tramping by trail, stream and lake, 
with no glimpse of human being except 
our own group of five—that is “how we 
found this enchanted country where no 
wheel turns. 


A MULE DEER MARATHON 
(Continued from page 29) 


when he came out on the other side it 
was just in time to see the big boy dis- 
appear at a trot down into the steep draw 
between them, now almost into the first 
cover of aspens. 

For some years Marion’s most violent 
exercise had been gesturing before jur- 
ies, and now his laboring wind wheezed 
in like a_ breeze through dead-leaved 
scrub oak. Yet he did not stop to breathe. 
He ran a little more quietly now as he 
slanted a little down-hill to head off the 
fleeing buck. If the big boy should come 
on slanting out of the arroyo, there would 
be about three jumps where he could see 
him. If he kept on down the cajion, he 
would get into some young spruces and 
there wouldn’t be a chance. 

As it happened, he did neither. Marion 
sprinted the last hundred yards to the 
open brink of the arroyo like a bobcat 
swift-sneaking on a fawn, so far as foot 
noise was concerned, but he still wheezed 
noisily. At the edge of the steep draw 
cutting down the east side of the Burn 
he stopped, his eyes searching up, down 
and across, anxiously, achingly. His ears 
strove to hear some sound above the 
thrilling pound of his own heart. 

or a second he heard nothing, saw 
nothing. Then, somewhat below him, still 
on across the draw, he glimpsed move- 
ment behind a thick, young spruce. A 
sprangle of antlers swung up suddenly, 
and in one great leap the big buck was 
in and out of sight again, crashing 
through the aspen. 

For a tenth second Marion stood still 
in tattered and bitter disappointment. 
Then he turned and ran, leaping wildly 
down the hill. If he had been a jack- 
rabbit on his first run, he was a double- 
springed kangaroo on this one. He had 
remembered a break-off in the next ridge, 
where he might hope for one fleeting 
shot as the buck crossed a second bench 


into the timber beyond. He put on the 
brakes as suddenly as he had started 
and sprang up on the trunk of a dead 
log, gun at his shoulder. 

Two hundred yards over beyond the 
break-off he saw a great gray body go 


crashing through the aspens, head up, 
horns slanted back. Somehow Marion 


timed his own panting enough to get a 
bead on the movement and hold it. In 
half a second a long jump took the 
buck into a twenty-foot opening, and 
before he left it two shots from Marion's 
30-30 spanked the air. The buck took a 
sudden zigzag in his leap, and then 
plunged on into the timber, out of sight. 

The three hundred yards over there 
seemed as many miles, but the drag 
was worth it. Thirty steps in the tim- 
ber, Marion wiped the sweat from his 
eyes, got out his knife and stuck the 
throat of the biggest mule deer buck he 
had ever seen—a thirteen-pointer, “long 
as a freight car, thick as an elephant.” 

It was not until he had him half gutted 
that Marion remembered Steve. Tired as 
he was, he set out painfully toward the 
timbered ridge where he had left the boy. 
He halloed. No answer, or else the wind 
whipped it out. The kid was lost! 

It was Marion’s dozen or more shots 
trying to locate him that Jimmy and I 
heard from far up on top of the range, 
and we wondered who had brought a 
machine gun into the woods. The noise 
located the kid, all right, and more. It 
scared a spry young buck out past El- 
liott—not tar past him. Lower down 
the hill Elliott dropped him. And that 
was the first day’s kill: two brothers— 
two bucks. 

We envied Marion his buck, yes; but 
it was one time we could not alibi our 
own failures with luck. Running a half 
mile race with a mule deer buck—and 
over hell’s own high hurdles of thicket 
and windfall at that—can’t exactly be 
classed as luck. 

The big one dressed 325 pounds. Ac- 
cording to our best figuring, Marion 
had two rips and a scratch, not to men- 
tion a half pint of sweat, for every pound. 
His only luck was in Harry’s having 
put up the buck too far away to hit him, 
thus starting the race. Otherwise, I 
say, the soft lawyer-hunter from a far- 
off village won his venison case on its 
merits. 


BLACK WOLVES 
(Continued from page 23) 


blade working like lightning and mine 
doing its little best. Eight miles to camp, 
back over the pass, along the range, and 
then down through that terrible timber. 
Could we make it before dark? If we got 
through the timber, we could; if not, it 
meant a night out without grub. We'd try 
our best, for we were anxious to see the 
boys and show our prizes. 

At five-fifteen we started up the pass, 
just as the lengthening shadows crept 
slowly o’er the valley, adding a chilly 
gloom to the echoing wail of a lonely 
wolf calling to his shattered band. On we 
went as fast as possible, and as the last 
faint rays of the golden sunset dipped 
behind the snowy peaks we crossed the 
river at belt-line depth, making the re- 
maining two miles in inky darkness. 
Tired and wet but happy and hungry, we 
fell to it and kept good old Dave sweating 
over his stove for half an hour. 

Since my return to the city and the 
daily grind, I have visited the American 
Museum of Natural History. Off in a 
corner, among his relatives, stands a wolf 
of inky hue but showing a tinge of brown. 
Beneath him stands a placard bearing the 
following : 
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This magazine is now one of 
real PLEASURE AND PROF- 
IT, being an old publication 
with change of name and en- 
larged by none other than 
A. R. Harding, whose years 
of experience are making it 
the most talked of and fastest 
growing in the field of sports 
—Containing 80 to 100 pens. 
stories and articles on HUN 
ING, FISHING, FUR FARM. 
ING, TRAPPING, ETC., each 
issue well illustrated with de- 
partments: The Gun Rack; 
Dogs; Fur Raising; Roots and 
Herbs; Auto-Travel and Camp; 
Fish and Tackle; The Fur 
Markets; The Trap Line; The 
Question Box. Published 
monthly $2.00 a year; 25 cents copy. 


Special Get Acquainted Offer 
Balance of This Year Only 40c 
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“Keep coming,” 
I said, 
“and I’ll put you down.’ 


’ 


™ RY IT.” He took another step, 
crouching a little. “I can still get to 
you with slugs in me.” 
“Not where Ill put them.” I was wordy, 
trying to talk him into waiting till the 
others came up. I didn’t want to have to 
kill him. “I’m no Annie Oakley, but if I 
can’t pop your kneecaps with two shots at 
this distance, you're welcome to me. And 





if you think smashed kneecaps are a lot of 
fun, give it a whirl.” 

“Hell with that,” he said, and charged. 
I shot his right knee. He lurched toward 
me. I shot his left knee. He tumbled down. 


“You would have it,” I complained. .. . 


If you want to read one of the most remarkable detective stories ever 
written—a story that will hold you spellbound from first word to 
last as few stories ever have—read 


“FLY PAPER” 


By DASHIELL HAMMETT 
A private detective seeking a girl who has disappeared runs into a 
murder mystery—and solves it. A story packed with action, sus- 


pense and excitement, yet absolutely true to life in every detail, 
though not a true story. You will find it 


in the AUGUST issue of 


LaTASK 


Dashiell Hammett is the foremost living writer of de- 
tective stories. His stories are published in book form 
by Alfred Knopf, proof of their quality. He is a literary 
craftsman of the first rank, and he was for five years a 
Pinkerton man—a rare combination. Because he both 


knows how to write and knows what he is writing 
about, his stories are literally fascinating accounts 
of detective work as it is actually done and of the 
underworld as it actually is. You will enjoy “Fly 
Paper” intensely. 








BlLAcK MASK is a monthly 
magazine of detective, ad- 
venture and western stories. 
It is edited and published for 
people who enjoy such stories 
when they are well written, 
plausible, convincing — in 
other words, written for in- 
telligent people. 

For this reason we believe 
you readers of Field & Stream 
especially will find it enjoy- 





able, and that, once you 
come to know it, you will con- 
sider it one of the two or three 
best fiction magazines pub- 
lished anywhere in the world. 
We urge you to begin your 
friendship with Black Mask 
with this August issue. “Fly 
Paper” alone is worth the 
price of admission several 
times over, and you will find 
also in the August issue: 


SPAWN OF NIGHT 
A wonderful story of adventure and fighting 
on the Mexican border, by Erle Stanley 
Gardner. 


RIVER STREET DEATH 


A murder mystery—detective—flying story 
by Raoul F. Whitfield. 


DO YOUR STUFF RANGER 


If you like good westerns, here is a Texas 
Ranger story that will delight your soul. 


And three other stories of the same su- 
perlative character. 








Don’t miss this great issue. It holds literally hours of the 


keenest enjoyment for you. Get a copy today: any newsstand 
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Brack WoLtF 
Locality unknown, probably 
Alaska. The black wolf is not a 
distinct kind of species, but an 
accidental dark or melanistic 
variety which occurs frequently 
among wolves of various species. 


I have related my experience to sev- 
eral veterans of the great outdoors. All 
had heard the thrilling cry of the pack; 
some had seen them; few had killed them, 
but none had ever heard of a pack of black 
wolves. Is this a distinct species or just an 
off color of the ordinary timber wolf? If 
these are just freaks, similar to the black 
fox among the reds, is it not strange that 
all the wolves in this locality were pure 
black? There was not a single gray 
among the lot. Brothers, I seek the light. 


BASSING WITH FLY RODS 
(Continued from page 37) 


of a two-pound small-mouth not long 
after. 

Our limit was five bass each, though we 
must have put back well over thirty sizable 
fish running from thirteen to sixteen 
inches before the supply of bass bugs ran 
out. Others on the lake, fishing with 
hellgrammites, soft crawfish and night- 
walkers, caught nothing worth while. Un- 
doubtedly they were as good anglers as 
ourselves, but had not so effective a lure. 

Unquestionably bass will take natural 
baits with more consistent regularity than 
flies or spinners, but the use of artificials 
necessitates almost constant motion, caus- 
ing the time to pass more quickly and, I 
believe, more enjoyably. Also, we are con- 
stantly covering fresh grounds, which 
keeps our expectations keyed up higher, 
leading one to lay out his lure in every 
new location with the fond feeling that he 
is going to hook into a worth-while fish. 

Mind you; the bait rod is a very neces- 
sary implement for many kinds of angling. 
I have several and use them often. But 
when it comes to the all-round bass rod, 
I say, not apologetically, that my ideal 
wand to play those dusky fighters of our 
lakes and streams is the fly rod. 


TALES OF RECORD FISH 
(Continued from page 41) 


that the angler who knows something 
about what to do when he has a game 
fish of any kind on the end of a line is 
in a better position to know what 
to do with a tarpon than the man who 
knows nothing about fishing. At least, it 
a sure bet that he will learn much more 
readily how to handle big-game fish. Such 
experience is cumulative, and you learn a 
new aft quickly if you have a foundation 
to build upon. 

About the middle of May I was invited 
to join a party going to Miami. On 
arriving there, we were met by a Mr. and 
Mrs. Allison on their houseboat The 
Peggy under command of Capt. Arthur 
Roberts. Shortly after boarding this boat, 
we started for a trip along the West 
Coast to Useppa Island, some five miles 
away. We were delayed, however by 
heavy storms. As a result, our fishing trip 
was cut to one week. 

We were aroused about three o'clock 
on the morning of May 3lst. It was a 
warm, clear day—absolutely ideal for 
fishing. After a good breakfast, we started 
for the fishing grounds, “Over the Frying 
Pans.” This most oddly named fishing 
spot, which has become very famous, is 
located at Boca Grande Pass. It was here, 
just shortly after dawn, that I had the 
strike that finally resulted in my landing 
the prize-winning tarpon. 

I was using a Kingfisher rod, a Vom 


Hofe reel and an 18-thread linen line. The 
bait I had on at the time I caught the big 
fish was a crab. 

It was an absolute revelation to me 
what such a tackle will stand. The brake 
tension on the reel was so great that it 
was almost impossible to pull off the line 
from the reel by hand. I would never 
have thought it possible to put such a 
tension on the line without having some- 
thing vital go to pieces. But when that 
heavy gentleman struck my crab bait— 
well, fellows, I want to tell you that he 
had no difficulty whatever in swinging 
through the water with about five hundred 
feet of line before I finally checked him. 

Then the “pumping up” process began. 
It nearly broke my back. I brought the 
fish to the boat several times. He was so 
powerful and full of life and energy that 
as soon as he saw the boat he would fly 
off in another direction. Each time he 
did so, he would come out of the water 
in one of those glorious leaps for which 
these fish are so justly famous. Compared 
to a salmon, bass, rainbow trout or any 
other fresh-water species I ever caught, 
the Silver King has them all “backed 
off the boards” when it comes to spectacu- 
lar fighting qualities. It was one of the 
grandest spectacles of dynamic energy in 
a fish that I ever hope to witness. I 
realize now, if never before, why it is 
that the tarpon has earned such an envi- 
able reputation among red-blooded anglers. 

Finally, a good outfit of fishing tackle 
and a pair of strong arms turned the 
trick, and I landed him side-up alongside 








WE: O was the greatest shot this 

country ever produced? Do 
you know? Don’t miss “The World’s 
Best Shot” in the September issue. 











the boat. The fight had lasted about an 
hour and a half—nearly all that a novice 
at the game could stand. I was just about 
all in—not only from the physical exer- 
tion, but also because of the nervous and 
mental strain involved. To know from the 
start that you have an old soaker such as 
this on the end of your line and to keep 
wondering and worrying for a period of 
ninety minutes whether he is going to be 
yours—well, it’s not easy. 

When it’s all over, you feel a bit limp, 
but gloriously satisfied and thankful. Per- 
haps just a bit pompous and _ boastful, 
too. Why not admit the truth? You can 
understand. 

We towed the fish to the landing at 
Useppa Island, about five miles away. 
Here we had it duly weighed and officially 
registered. 

At Useppa Island it is the custom to 
register the names of those who catch 
tarpon during the season, and a record is 
kept of all the catches. A fisherman catch- 
ing his first tarpon is presented with a 
silver button if the weight of the fish is 
under one hundred pounds, a gold button 
for a fish weighing between one hundred 
and one hundred and fifty pounds, and a 
diamond button for one over one hundred 
and fifty pounds. 

During the past five years, there have 
been only nine tarpon caught which 
weighed more than one hundred and 
fifty pounds. Mine, luckily, was the ninth. 
So you see, in addition to being the winner 
of the First Prize in your Annual Prize 
Fishing Contest, I also won a gold and a 
diamond button. Considering the fact 
that I had never fished for tarpon before, 
this is nothing to cry about. 

It was very interesting to me, to say 
the least, and I assure you it was a plea- 
sure and an honor to win the prize you so 
generously offered. 








New 
Terms! 


The finest entertainment that can 
possibly be provided for any 
meeting of any club now within 
reach of every club, however 
small, Write today for complete 
information. 





REACHING FOR ’EM 
A literally wonderful motion picture of 
a crack shot picking them “out of the 
clouds” before your eyes. 


BATTERY SHOOTING 
Another remarkable picture. If you 
want to know just how to shoot from a 
battery, this will show you. 


36 other hunting and fishing pictures 


Altogether you have 37,000 feet (37 
reels) to select from, as few or as many 
as you wish in this collection of 


Field 
Stream 


MOTION PICTURES 
OF HUNTING & FISHING 


The greatest membership getters, interest 
stimulators, and the most enjoyable enter- 
tainment, that any He-man’s club can pro- 
vide for any meeting. 

Now available on terms and conditions that 
are within the reach of even the smallest 
club—and that make them cost the club it- 
self nothing. 





If you have a 16 mm. projector, a Mbrary of 
hunting and fishing pictures, owned outright, 
will afford you endless hours of enjoyment. The 
following four pictures are best possible be- 
ginning: 
Striped Bass Maryland Turkey 
Bob White. Alaska Grizzlies 


These are FIELD AND STREAM pictures reduced to 
6 mm. size for home use. 100 ft. reels. $10. 
each if ordered immediately. 











Send this coupon NOW 
Fretp & Stream, 578 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
Send me complete information about 
your pictures, terms, etc. 
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Breeders of good sporting dogs will find these pages particularly effective in disposing of their stock. FreLp anp Stream readers are made up of real sportsmen, 
the sort who can afford two or three hunting trips a year and must necessarily possess good shooting dogs and hounds. List your kennels in these columns and 
take advantage of this productive market. Advertising rates in this Department $14.00 per inch per month—with the largest paid A. B. C. circulation of 


any sportsman’s magazine published in America 


115,000 guaranteed. This department is conducted for the purpose of exchanging information on dogs and 


dog breeding. Questions for advice or information will be answered when stamped addressed envelope is enclosed. 





Free Dog Book 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 
your dog 
KEEP HIM | seemeianial 
an 
CURE DOG DISEASES 
How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- ; 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q -W Doc ReEmepirs 


and 150 sllustrations of dog leads, training collars, 
harness, stripping combs, dog houses, etc. Mailed free 


Q-W LABORATORIES 


Dept. 4 Bound Brook, New Jersey 














Champion Bred Puppies 
COLLIES 
COCKER SPANIELS 
Wirehaired Fox Terriers 


GLENGAE KENNELS 
Box 186 Boonton, N. J. 














WHITE COLLIE 
PUPS 


the most beautiful specimens 
the Dog World can offer. 
Home guards, loyal com- 
panions; useful and intelli- 
gent. Low prices. Illustrated 
Circulars free. 


COMRADE FARM KENNELS 
Galion, Ohio 











Wire Haired Fox Terriers 


Puppies and grown dogs. Home bred 

from Champion stock. Also Collie Pup- 

pics. Pedigree and descriptidn on request. 
EUREKA KENNELS 

Box 358-S West Chester, Penna. 
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tion guaranteed. 
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THE ENGLISH SETTER 


HE name, the prestige and the 
personage of the late Edward 
Laverack are not to be forgotten. 
No Englishman, rightly or wrong- 
ly, bears the reputation of having been 
able to sustain such a large strain of 
absolutely pure-in-blood and handsome 
English setters, as the man who, at the 
age of seventy-three years, was cajoled 
into writing a volume not only about his 
own breed or strain of setters but also 
regarding other setters. All of these be- 
longed to well-known and established vari- 
eties included under the one heading of 
English setters. 
Laverack’s book may be considered 
scarce; consequently it will not be 
available for the reading of everybody. 


LAVERACK AND HIS BOOK 
DWARD LAVERACK finished his 


writing in 1872, and dedicated the 
work to R. Ll. Purcell Liewellin of 
Tregwynt, Letterstone, Pembrokeshire, 
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South Wales, “who has endeavored, and 
is still endeavoring, by sparing neither ex- 
pense nor trouble, to bring to perfection 
the ‘setter’.”’ As the author declares the 
late Mr. Llewellin to be his “sincere friend 
and admirer,” it can be well understood 
that the two sportsmen were good 
“friends.” The owner of a pure-breed is 
not disposed to be at loggerheads with 
his sincere acquaintance who then was 
out to get what he hoped for. That was 
an improved setter, to be obtained, as 
Llewellin believed could be obtained by a 
judicious crossing of the English with the 
Gordon, or some other setter. The 
Llewellin setter is still an English setter 
under the rules of the Kennel Club of 
America, the Kennel Club of England, 
and other foreign countries. It is only 
in America that the term “Llewellin” is 
unofficially recognized. 

The present day bench show setter may 
be looked upon as the more or less true 
example of the Laverack setter. In his 
time, Laverack was an associate of the late 
and much respected Edward Armstrong, 
who with his setter Duke, a pure-bred 





ENGLISH SETTERS AT MADISON, N. J., SHOW 
A few of the many beautiful English setters. The chief prize winner was Ernest W. Smoot’s bitch, Frailty 
of Ardagh (imported) 
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dog of English breed, won at the first 
field trials held near Stafford, England 
in 1866. 


AS LAVERACK SAW HIS DOGS 


NDER the main title or caption of 

“English Setters,” the author tells 
us that his “Mr. E. Laverack’s Breed 
should be black greys or flints, blue, or 
lemon and white Beltons.” Belton is the 
name of a small town in the North of 
England, in which district, it must be 
supposed, this breed either originated 
or was very plentiful.: The author de- 
clares that his breed of setters was one 
of the' oldest and best, and perhaps, he 
says, no strain was more appreciated by 
eminent sportsmen. He insisted that he 
did not make that assertion with a view 
to praising his own dogs—as they did 
not require such personal adulation. 

Coming to the bedrock or history of 
what was then (1872) and commonly 
called the Laverack setter, the old gentle- 
man and a sportsman from early youth, 
with more than half a century’s actual 
experience in breeding setters, relates that 
his dogs’ breed had been known for many 
years all through Cumberland, Northum- 
berland and the border counties. The au- 
thor says that he introduced his strain of 
setters into Scotland where they were to 
be found, also in the North of Ireland. In 
these countries he had rented shootings 
for forty-seven years—a long time it will 
be admitted. 

Mr. Laverack was careful and broad- 
minded enough to write: “Let it be dis- 
tinctly understood I do not say this strain 
is superior to the others I have named 
and seen tested in the Highlands of Scot- 
land and elsewhere.” 

As the English Setters now seen at the 
leading American bench shows are very 
beautiful and sound, it will be just as 
well to give the points of the Laverack 
setters as Edward Laverack saw them. 


FORMATION OF THELAVERACK 


R. LAVERACK appears to have 

described the formation of just the 
same sort of a setter dog that was then 
as good as could possibly be bred and 
it was declared to be representative of 
the old and true English setter. During 
the last few years, there has been a vast 
improvement in the formation of the 
shoulders of the great majority of the 
dogs seen at shows—an improvement that 
certainly was required. The Laverack was 
bred for work as well as beauty. When bad 
and loosely formed shoulders become a 
part of any dog’s anatomy, the fault is 
more than often traceable to the rearer 
of the puppy. The unfortunate whelp had 
been allowed little or no exercise, and, 
very likely, a victim of under or over- 
feeding. 

According to Laverack, who must have 
had some ill-appearing as well as good- 
looking setters, he liked to see a Laverack 
setter made-up as follows: 

“Head long and light, not snake-headed, 
or deep flewed, but a sufficiency of lip; 
remarkable for being very strong in the 
fore-quarters ; chest, deep, wide, and ribs 
well-sprung behind the shoulders, carrying 
the breadth of back to where the tail 
is set on; immensely strong across the 
loins; shoulders very slanting or oblique; 
particularly short from the shoulders to 
where the hind-quarters meet. (I put it 
all in plain language, using no technical 
terms that perhaps some would not under- 
stand.) 

“A setter should not rise, or be too up- 
right in the shoulder, but level and broad; 
tail well-set on in a line with the back, 
rather drooping, scimitar-shaped, and with 


plenty of flag; legs remarkably short, and 
very close from the hock to the foot; feet 
close and compact; thighs particularly 
well bent or crooked, well placed close un- 
der the body of the animal, not wide or 
straggling. 

“Color black, or blue-and-white ticked ; 
coat long, soft, and silky in texture; eyes 
soft, mild and intelligent, of a dark-hazel 
color; ears low set on and close to the 
head, giving a round development to the 
skull. 

“There is another variety of the same 
strain known as the lemon and white 
Beltons, exactly the same breed and blood. 
These are marked similar to the blues, 
except being spotted all through with 
lemon color instead of the blue, and pre- 
cisely of the same form and character- 
istics; equally good, hardy and enduring. 
Having possessed the above strain for 
fifty years, I consider there are none 
superior.” 


BREAKING: IN A FEW WORDS 


HERE are many long-drawn-out in- 
structions regarding the training of 
bird dogs. Here are quick and sharp di- 
rections as given by one of the most cele- 





The red-roan Inglehurst Captain Rumney, by Ch. 
Racket’s Gay Lad—Ch. Queen of Hearts. Owner: 


Wm. Carroll Wilson, Montclair, N. J. 


brated breeders of gun dogs—shooting 
dogs. His dogs must have been well 
yard-broken. 

“Young dogs vary very much in their 
tempers, and their early predisposition to 
hunt and find game. I have frequently shot 
over setters at nine and eleven months 
old, as steady as need be, and continued 
to shoot over them daily the whole sea- 
son. Some come sooner into work than 
others, get strength, and furnish quicker. 
Like children some are more precocious 
than others. My breed hunt, range, point 
and back intuitively at six months, and 
require comparatively little or no break- 
ing. 

“The system of tuition I adopt is to 
take the dogs to my shootings, uncouple, 
and let them chase everything (game) 
until they are tired, having previously ac- 
customed them to lie down at the word 
‘Drop.’ After having run themselves down, 
they naturally point and back. When 
pointing, walk quietly up, slip a thin cord 
through the collar and stand _ behind, 
making no noise. Hold the cord rather 
slack in the hand. After the dog has stood 
some little time, he naturally, to ascer- 





for Your Dog! 


Treat your dog to a delicious dinner of Ken-L- 
Ration. Watch him enjoy it! 

Free can of Ken-L-Ration will be mailed to 
you upon request. 

Ken-L-Ration is the original balameed food 
for dogs prepared from pure meat, cereals and 
cod liver oil. Cooked and canned ready to feed. 
Sold everywhere. You owe it to your dog to send 
to us for a free dinner for him, 


CHAPPEL BROS. INC. 
113 Peoples Ave. Rockford, 111. 















KEN-]|- RATION 


THE DOG FOOD SUPREME 






Racing Greyhounds 


Mr. Kitson offers for immediate sale a draft of 62 
Highly Pedigreed (Waterloo Cup strains) Racing 
Greyhounds, his entire kennel (with the exception 
of a few old favorites). This racing kennel has been 
acquired regardless of cost. All young stock in their 
prime and fit to race for a kingdom. Some of the 
inmates cost as much as $800 but have to be 
sold regardless of cost. All have particularly good 
records both behind the live and electric hare. Be- 
tween them they have won over 500 races. 

All records, Registration and Veterinary Certifi- 
cates handed over with each dog. The low price of 
$100 (which includes freight paid to New 
York) will be accepted for each dog. No photos 
available. First come first served. Cables and cable 
letters can reserve any of them and will have prefer- 
ence. Apply 


Kennelman, Lovedale, Closeburn, Scotland 


COON HUNTERS 


We are offering the finest lot of Coon- 
hounds and Combination Hunters we ever 
owned, on free trial before you buy. Also 
mag and squirrel dogs. Illustrated catae 
og 10c. 


SOUTHERN FAR 
FARM coOMIOUND KENNELS 











—_———_— 
| RABBITHOUNDS |. 
ler For Sale, A_ Nice 

Lot of Broken and Partly 
Trained Hounds. Nice Look- 
and ng. 














HOUNDS! HOUNDS! HOUNDS! 
HUNDRED 
Hunting Hounds 


Dog and Hunting Supplies 
Agents Wanted. Catalogue. 
Kaskaska, M19, Herrick, Iil. 


BIG GAME DOGS 


Cat, Coon, and Cougar Hounds 
BEAR DOGS 














WESTERN TRAINED 
Cold Trailers and Tree 
THAT TREE AND STAY 
Fully trained dogs and well started young 
hounds FOR SALE. J.C. ESSEX 


Tree Dogs Victory Way at 130th St., Seattle, Wash. 





Besee-| YE OLDEN TYME LONG 
EARED BLACK AND TAN 
REGISTERED AMERICAN 





hoice of ex 
houndmen on anv game. Trained 
hounds, youngsters, 
Puppies ® specialty. Descriptive iYustrated booklet and sales list 10, 
Hermosa Vista Farm, Saint Clairsville, Ohio, R. 1. 
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tain by his nose where the game is_ nor is he always inclined to stoop to and W 

secreted, will prick up his ears prior to enter into those difficult places, unless 

making his spring at feather or fur, there be something in the way of fresh 
whichever it may happen to be. In at- scent to encourage or stimulate an in- \ 

tempting to do so, jerk him sharply back creased activity or willingness on the part 
with the cord, calling ‘Drop. Keep him of the oversized dog that, against his will, M 
down until the birds are out of sight, to is required to cram himself into a space do 
teach him patience; then withdraw the or run that only a rabbit or a pheasant F. 
cord and let him range. might have used. T! 
“By repeating this the dog will soon be A shirking, skirting spaniel is an abom- Se 
broken. I and my man, by this system once ination. Therefore it will be well to keep as 
broke eight dogs in six days; and all at your spaniels down to a stature at the sp 
the week’s end were as steady as could be shoulder, that shall at least give them ease we 
—pointing, backing, footing, and free while they are hunting the sort of cover— in 
: : from chase. the dense tanglewood of undergrowths M 
: - | “When you get a dog to drop well to wherein feather and fur find shelter. pu 
CuaMPION SPRINGBOK OF WARE ha 
“The Ideal of the Breed”’ : wi 

' 

Special August Sale! of 
During August I am quoting very special prices in ; zy 
order to clear the number of Springer Spaniels 1 wish 
to dispose of immediately. 

10 High-Class Brood Matrons 
guaranteed in whelp to the greatest sires in the world. 
From $100.00 to $200.00 delivered. They are sure 
money-makers, as the puppies will sell rapidly for far 
more than the cost of the dam. Keep the puppies you ' 
want and raise a champion of your own! All colors, ta 
Eligible to A.K.C. Registration. Order one today! ta! 

TRAINED SPRINGER BITCHES di 
A few very well-trained bitches at $250.00 to $400.00. Til 
They are a pleasure to shoot over. Trained for use on 
pheasant, quail, grouse, partridge, prairie-chicken, co 
duck and rabbits, Shoot over one this Fall and return re 
her next Winter for a free stud service. A few ime : 
ported males, trained in Scotland; price $450.00 to do 
$550.00 each’ delivered. sly 

50 Springer Puppies be 
The Spring crop from our very choicest matrons. All fro 
colors in both seses. Healthy and farm-reared young- 
sters. All guaranteed to make workers and retrievers. sh 
Life Guarantee Plan if you want it. Priced reason- dit 
ably at $50.00 to $75.00 delivered. Many future cham- 
pions amongst these. Order a brace today! or 
SEE!! SEE!! 
10 Healthy Brood Bitches, registered at $35.00 each 
unbred. No Duty on our Dogs. Each one registered, 
AVANDALE KENNELS (Reg.) 
E. CHEVRIER, Prop. " f 
271 Portage Ave. Winnipeg . ES : ; 
World's Largest Breeders of High-Class Springer Spaniels SPRINGER SPANIELS AT MADISON, N. J. SHOW 
Thirty-one English springers were exhibited, the Clarion Kennels winning the chief prizes. Clarion Dinah 
was the best in the show. Owner: Charles H. Toy, New York City 
America’s 
greatest a P ‘ ‘ ‘ 
show the word, it is easy to teach him to do Incidentally, it may be mentioned that 4 
; winner so at ‘wing’ or ‘fur’; to ‘down-charge’, and bench show springers appear to be getting 
Black & white to come close to heel. I seldom use whip or higher and higher on the leg. This surely 
Fee ......100. - ° r : ; : — 
nein tall whistle, but allow my dogs to use their is a move in the wrong direction, so far 
Champion own natural sagacity in making their casts as the land spaniel’ s use is concerned. 
Adonis of and finding game. I have found those dogs The springer’s work is not the setter’s 
— that range wide turn out the best. It does specific work, no more than the setter’s 
te) _ ° z . : ’ ry ° 
(4 great Blze from Great Sires) i sone not follow because a dog ranges wide he work is the springer’s precise occupation. 
aqyatest winning strain. having won an, international champion- will not range close. Where game is plenti- So why merge or attempt to merge the 
a est jorbewt of winger ncaing ful a wide-ranging dog must necessarily appearance of the breeds? Over-legginess 
carry 0 ied th world'y bow broedine Dein eret erandaoa become a close ranger, because the game will certainly spoil the spaniel for cover 
Bob ot Crombie k Ki grandsons of of Dus Ch. Fine of Avendale and stops him; he cannot get far without find- and other “spaniel country” shooting. The 
ee es ns Ee, Lennala contol barton ing, his natural sagacity tells him to hunt discouragement of the leggier springer 
Pitan - epee onsing Binting inetinet close; it is his high courage and anxiety ms 
G. H. Thorsby mee to find game that causes him to range 
wide. 
“A wide-ranging dog saves you a great 
SPRINGER SPANIEL PUPPIES || deal of walking. Every shooting man 
Exceptionally well-bred litter born May 12, by the knows that he may tramp over miles with- Co 
great field trial ond con ohne. AF out coming across anything. Here it is ica 
Hel the splen e rial an unting . ° D 
bitch, Soubrette. "These pups are from a strain which that a wide-ranging dog Js of greater 
has consistently shown a high degree of intelligence, utility than a close ranger. 
great see and keen noses. Dogs $30.00, co 
bitches $25.00. 
S. B. BUCKNER, JR., Army War College, LEGGY SPRINGER SPANIELS va 
Washington, D. C. a 
RE Springer spaniels being bred too Ww 
SPRINGER SPANIELS high on the leg?” asks a valued cor- w 
Whelped in Feb. Daughters of Dual Champion Flint; respondent. The reply. will carry the thi 
especially handsome black and white (one large liver opinion that in several instances springer do 
and white) Dam; Peggie’s Girl of Avandale, a very ‘els h b lik ° ap 
fast trained hunter and retriever, aor = og yoy spaniels ave ecome too setter-like in nM 
Dan. Farm raised and already displaying the marke 
hunting tendency of their breeding in the New height, and consequently, in appearance. of 
Brunswick woods and fields. Wonderful stock of the That the leggy springer is required for 
— Se for field or brood. Information and marsh work, there can be no doubt: : but it sti 
photo lesire ; ie A 
6. N. BeLyea, M.D., Woodstock, N. B., Canada is questionable if the very much on-the- st 
leg spaniel is well-fitted for the ordinary = 
SPRINGER SPANIELS work required of a springer or any other 
\ poy oo Scant tiedhes spaniel in upland and cover shooting. ~ : - 
uppies o e best strains. Brood bitche j , * NEW CHAMPION SPRINGER SPANIEL 
bred or open. At stud, four splendid Spring- It is only natural that the leggy and con . ‘ . Ch 
ers whose immediate ancestors are Dual sequently large (if he be well and pro- pone ea . ° — game his .“~ *. am~ 
Champion Flint of Avendale, Field Trial portionately built) spaniel is unsuited for 0"*'P . t oss a en oa wner : 
Champion Prince of Avendale, Champion negotiating the thick and wicked entangle- — = en 
Springbok of Ware, Field Trial Champion g & : entang h 
’ ° s 
Colinette. Write for Stud Cards. ments of the brush and briar terrain col- spaniels (as they are sometimes seen at of 
ee, ~ ee ee loquially known as “good spaniel country.” shows) must remain in the hands of the 4 
whe. 6 » The large and tall dog is neither fitted, judges who officiate at A. K. C. events. . 
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WELSH SPRINGERS FOR NEW 
ENGLAND 


ELSH springer spaniels have been 

purchased by Mrs. Ames of Boston, 
Mass.—high pedigreed and representative 
dogs, it is said, from the kennels of Capt. 
F. B. Evers-Swindell and W. Rickards. 
The name of Mrs. Ames’ new dog is 
Scarlet Stripe while the bitch is registered 
as Tess of Shill. The Welsh springer 
spaniel is a dog from 30 to 40 pounds 
weight, and is also known and referred to 
in Wales as a “starter,” according to 
Marples. The breed is of very ancient and 
pure origin. It is a distinct variety which 
has been bred and preserved purely for 
working purposes. The recognized color 
of the breed, is white with red markings. 
The weight should not exceed 45 pounds. 


WILD DOGS 


ILD dogs are always interesting 

creatures, and may be partially 
tamed, as can the larger of the wolves, if 
taken when young and brought up as or- 
dinary puppies of the domesticated dogs. 
The herd or hunting dogs of to-day, ac- 
cording to scientists, are far-removed 
relatives of the once wild wolves, partly- 
domesticated by pre-historic man. But the 
slyness and viciousness of the wild dog 
becomes apparent in his progeny begotten 
from the domesticated dog—as witness the 
sheep-biting and killing propensities of the 
dingo-kelpie cross in Australia. The dingo 
or wild dog of the island-continent is not 





A WINNING SPRINGER SPANIEL 
Conrade of Reycroft, first prize in Novice and Amer- 
ican-bred classes, Madison, N. J. Owner: Frank A. 

Alden, Westfield, N. J. 


considered an indigenous animal to that 
vast sheep-breeding country; he may be 
a product of ships’ dogs that found their 
ways ashore, to return in time, to the 
wild state and breed to a fixed type of 
the upright-ear-carried kind. All wild 
dogs possess upstanding, “listening” aural 
appendages, the ear-cartilage being formed 
in a cup-like, receptive form. A dog’s sense 
of hearing is highly developed: He can in- 
stantly detect the sound of the tread of a 
stranger. In’ the wild state, the dog be- 
comes more apprehensive than ever. 


SOMALILAND WILD DOGS 


HE largest-eared of the wild dogs are 
the African hunting dogs. They have 
enormous ears—high, broad and fan- 
shaped. They hunt in troops, the packs 
often numbering forty or fifty. The 
Somaliland wild dogs are considered very 





GRAFTON THE LEADING STALLION 


FOR SALE 


Rough-Haired 
Welsh Foxhound 
Puppies 
3 to 6 Months Old 
Prices $25 to $50 each 

absolutely pure-bred, good- 
5] looking and conditioned dog 
and bitch puppies from the 
celebrated, First Prize Welsh Fox- 
hound and Stud Book stock purchased from Col. David Davies, M. P., 
in Wales. There are none better in appearance and for killing foxes. 


Inspection preferred to correspondence—but mail orders will be 
promptly and faithfully executed. 





A Star Ridge Welsh Forhound, the property 
of Mr. Erastus T. Tefft 


This is a great opportunity to secure Welsh Hounds at ex- 
tremely moderate prices. The puppies may be seen at the kennels 


STAR RIDGE FARM, BREWSTER, N. Y. 


Inspection Preferred 








SOME GRAND 
SPRINGER SPANIELS 


4 male puppies, 5 months old, white 
with liver markings, well-grown, strong, 
healthy, flat-coated, big boned, good heads 
—sound. These splendid youngsters are by 
HORSFORD HAZE out of a prize bitch 
by CHAMPION HORSFORD HAZARD, 
and out of BELLE of DREW FARM—a 
big winner of championship pedigree. 


Great care has been taken in rearing 
these four exceptionally good and most 
promising springers of first-class working 
and bench-show ancestry. 


Call and see these superior spaniels 


MAROBAR KENNELS 
WYANDANCH, L. L., N. ¥. 


For Sale—Springer Spaniels 


1. Nawor Firebrand—a black-white-and-tan son 
of Dual-Champion of Flint of Avendale—a full 
brother of Ch. Lile Messenger Boy—has beaten 
Triple Int. Ch. Boghurst Rover. Whelped 5/27/24. 
In excellent condition for Bench or Field. Is Field 
Trial trained. $175.00. 


2. Trent Valley Jacklight—a black-and-white son 
of Mossend Dick ex T. V. Firelight. Has just won 
two firsts at Toronto Kennel Club Show. An ex- 
cellent Bench dog but untried and untrained in field, 
A fine sire. Whelped 9/3/27. $150. 


8. Three female puppies whelped March 1929, by 
Nawor Firebrand (imp) ex Rapid of Ranscombe 
(imp)—Two_ black-white-and-tan, one liver-white- 
and-tan. AJjl will now retrieve. 


The above are all in perfect coat and condition 
and are being sold at a great sacrifice as I must 
temporarily dispose of my kennels. Prices are es- 
pecially low and it is a chance of procuring some 
of the best Springers at the lowest possible price. 








All have won on the bench. Prices include regis- 
tration transfer in A.K.C. 


E. J. MADILL 
New York 


DUAL PURPOSE 
SPRINGER SPANIELS! 


Ogdensburg 











We are booking orders for Springer Spaniel 
puppies from bench-winning and field trial 
stock for July and August delivery. 





Also, we offer a few 
brood matrons already bred. 





AT STUD: HORSFORD HEROIC and CLAR- 
ION RYON, both Field Trial Winners. Usual 
terms, with return charges prepaid on all 
visiting matrons. 


CLARION KENNELS 
25 Broadway New York City 


We guarantee every dog we sell to be 100% as 
represented or money refunded. 


SPORTING SPANIELS 
COCKERS AND SPRINGERS 


Just a few puppies from these breeds from our private 
shooting dogs for sale this summer. 

The Springers Int. Ch. Horsford Harbour and Win- 
nebago Wiseacre and the Black Cockers Imported 
Bonny Moore Prince and Winnebago Sportsman at 
Stud to a few approved females. Moderate fees. 











Winnebago Kennels Box 153 Oshkosh, Wis. 

















all steel 
KENNEL RUNS 


Here, at fast, is an all steel kennel fence that 
you can afford. Combines strength, rigidity, clean- 
ness, neatness, durability and economy. Easy to build. 
Simply drive post sections in ground and bolt on top 

rail. No fittings required. Post and top rail sec- 
tions two inch angle iron aluminum finish— 
punched for netting and bolting. Sold direct 
| at big saving. wn special dog fencing, 2 
| x 4 inch mesh #11 gauge, sold to you at 
dealer prices. 

Write today for Crown Kennel Run booklet, 
and dealer prices on wire fencing. No charge 
—a post card will bring them. 

CROWN IRON WORKS COMPANY 

established 1878 
1350 Tyler St. N. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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This Book! 


Every man who genuinely cares 
about the future of hunting in 
America, and every man who 
loves hunting dogs, will find this 
book the most worth-while and 
enjoyable reading he could hope 
to find. Its character and purpose 
entitle it to a place in the library 
of every true sportsman. 


It is a beautifully written story, 
by Horace Lytle, of the making 
of a National Champion—a story 
that will give you the same pleas- 
ure and satisfaction that “Dumb- 
bell of Brookfield” gave you. For 
this reason alone you'll reread it 
many times in the years to come. 


But it is more than a remarkable 
dog story. It is a challenging, 
stimulating revelation of the ac- 
tual condition of upland bird 
shooting in the United States, ahd 
of what may truly be the only 
possible solution of the problem 
of conservation and restoration. 
We urge you to take advantage 
of this. 





SPECIAL OFFER 


1 yr. sub. to Field & Stream $2.50 
Lytle’s Book ‘a ... $2.50 


Total Value........ $5.00 
Both for only $4.00 











The book alone is $2.50 postpaid 


CLOTH BOUND 
281 pages Illustrated 


FIELD & STREAM 


578 Madison Ave. New York 
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favorably by the natives since they never 
touch cattle and undoubtedly keep the 
lions away. M. Billinge, writing from 
Inrinza, Tanganika Territory, E. Africa, 
says that wild dogs never seem to be a 
menace to human ‘beings, and the natives 
have no fear of them. They do not attack 
the native dogs which have no desire to 
fall on the wild ones. A peculiarity about 
the Somaliland wild dog is that he has no 
dewclaw or thumb on the forefoot. They 
are often tortoiseshell in color. 


GIANT GREYHOUNDS 


HE giant or attacking greyhound 

breed of the Middle Ages is extinct 
—a strange circumstance considering the 
size and evident superiority of the stag- 
coursing, and tiie splendidly-bred Jevrier 
d'attache dog as owned in Germany during 
the reign of Maximilian I. These grey- 
hounds, which stood quite 34 inches high 
at the shoulder, were as well-bred in 
appearance as are the English grey- 
hounds of to-day which stand from 28 to 
30 inches. Nor must the medieval grey- 
hound be classed with the rough-coated 
greyhounds and wolfhounds of Ireland, 


and protect by careful nursing and se- 
lected drugs, the normal victims of juven- 
ile ailments, we cannot expect to be free 
to in-breed from all and sundry of the 
stock we rear. But in-breeding is a great 
and powerful weapon. Observe how closely 
in-bred are flying pigeons, where stamina 
is the chief requisite. Meditate upon the 
pedigrees of the milk-yielding marvels of 
the bovine tribe. In-breeding is a mighty 
power to destroy and establish, as it is 
used or unused; use it, but use it with 
descretion and moderation, and even then, 
only with the soundest and best stock. 


THE TOUCH OF TAR 


VERY breeder who has attained su- 

periority over others in any class of 
animals, says an authority, knows well 
that if they get a strain of impure blood 
in their breed how difficult it is to erad- 
icate it. This taint will come out, though 
it may have lain dormant for years, and 
through many generations. 

There is no better test of a pure breed 
of setters than perfect uniformity of 
race, that is in color, form and coat, 
and never throwing back to some other 





GREAT DANE OR GERMAN BOARHOUND 


The orange-brindled dog Eastburne Tunney, exhibited with success at Queensboro, N. Y., K. C. Show 
Owner: Mrs. Jane Barnato, New York City 


Scotland, Russia, Persia, Arabia and Af- 
ghanistan, for the reason that the central 
European “long dogs” were short and 
flat in coat, long in neck, and finely shaped 
in the head. The Maximilian dogs were 
free from all coarseness—a sure sign of 
purity of blood and breed so far as the 
coursing and racing greyhound is con- 
cerned. When used for wild-boar-hunting, 
the old and giant grey hounds were partly 
clothed with an “armor” made of layers 
of pigskin sewn together. This protection 
saved them from the terrible wounds in- 
flicted by the tusks of the infuriated and 
hunted animal. 


IN-BREEDING 
AY authority, when asked his opinion 


respecting in-breeding or consanguin- 
ity in dogs, said that in-breeding is pop- 
ularly believed to foster degeneracy and 
spoil stock by producing rickets and ster- 
ility. In-breeding emphasizes and estab- 
lishes what is already there, and as many 
strains have a rickety tendance and many 
lean towards sterility, these qualities may 
be easily fixed by in-breeding. In-breeding 
is the law of nature when it is strictly 
checked by the survival of only the very 
fittest. If we raise our weaklier puppies 


color and form unknown to the breeder. 

This uniformity or certainty of back- 
ancestry, known to be good, can only be 
obtained by purity of race. Crossing, or 
cross-bred animals, will never produce, 
to a certainty, uniformity of race. 

It is true that the first cross you obtain 
may be very handsome and very good, 
but these scarcely ever produce others 
possessing their own good qualities. 

On the other hand, a pure breed will 
invariably transfer their goodness, and 
all will be similar in form and goodness. 
Of course, like other animals, some will 
be more beautiful and perfect than others; 
but this certainly will never be obtained 
by breeding from cross-bred parents. 


A DOG’S FOOT 


N all important point in a working 
dog is the goodness of his feet. A 
parson’s son who ran away from his 
home, was met the other day in New York. 
He had become more or less well known 
in the horse and dog show rings of the 
United States and Canada; indeed, he 
is considered as a man thoroughly ac- 
quainted with his callings. 
We were talking about dogs’ feet— 
particularly so regarding a bad or weak 
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footed dog which had been awarded the 
pride of position in a first class aggrega- 
tion of his breed. This error in judgment 
had occurred at an important bench show. 

“When I left my father’s roof,” he said, 
“J joined a well-known horse dealer who 
became very fond of me. You know it 
could hardly be considered a_ suitable 
job for a minister’s son to be mixed up 
with a lot of horse gyps; but there! my lot 
was cast. 

“John, said Old Bill, ‘you’re going 
to be a horseman, all right; I feel sure 
of that. I’m going to teach you how to 
judge a horse when you see one. Always 
judge him from the ground up!’ 4 

And judging the value of the dog “from 
the ground up” will be found an admir- 
able practice for the amateur as well as 
the professional judge. 

The index to a dog’s breed is found 
in his head. It is there that is placed the 
permanent stamp or chief characteristic 
of the breed or the variety of the breed 
to which the dog belongs. You can place 
a dog’s head through a screen or sheet 
that hides the other part of him from 
view, and you will be able to at once de- 
clare the breed to which that dog belongs. 
On the other hand, if only the hind quar- 
ters are disclosed for your view, the 
prompt announcement of the dog’s breed 
will not be so readily or correctly given. 
So after glancing at the dog’s head, just 
to satisfy yourself as to his breed, cast 
your eyes downward and appraise the 
value of the dog “from the ground up.” 
A man, horse, and dog must have a good 
foot; a sound foot, a properly built foot. 


HERE are two kinds of dogs’ good 
feet. There is the cat-foot and the 
hare-foot. Rightly or wrongly the hare- 
foot is considered as the preferred. For 
the speedy dog, the cat-foot is thought to 
be the more enduring and the better for 
carrying or sustaining the weight of a 
heavy and less speedy hound or dog. 
Probably the cat-foot would lend itself 
more to soreness and some observers have 
written that white-footed dogs will gen- 
erally be found more tender than those 
whose feet (pads) are of a dark color. 
It has further been claimed that black, 
liver, or any dark-colored pointer dogs 
have usually better feet than the light- 
colored dogs of this and, perhaps, any 
other breed. 

Pointer breeders of a century ago were 
disposed towards and did strive to breed 
pointer dogs with a small, narrow-toed 
hare-foot. This object was not hard to at- 
tain. It was declared that the narrow or 
hare-footed dogs ran well and were not so 
liable to be foot-sore. Dogs with thin, 
widespread, large-balled feet, can not 
endure much fatigue. 

It is the cat-foot that now generally 
wins at shows, and this round foot forma- 
tion might have come from the foxhound 
cross upon the English pointer. This mod- 
etn cross took place about forty or more 
years ago, so it has been said. 

The cat-foot and the hare-foot may be 
seen on some of the best greyhounds, 
although, rightly or wrongly, we are in- 
clined to lean towards the speedier capa- 
bilities of the dog furnished with the long 
or hare-foot rather than the round or cat- 
foot. The splay-foot is a sign of weakness 
and should be debarred in any competi- 
tion. Light-bone, poor pasterns and flat 
feet are generally observed belonging to 
the same dog. In such a case, the strength 
of the leg bones is insufficient to bear the 
weight of the dog’s body. So the whole 
ot the underneath structure is bound to 
give way. Even champion’ shepherd dogs 
(police dogs) have been seen with weak 
or down toes, demonstrating poor rear- 
mg and lack of exercise. 
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TETRACHLORETHYLENE for WORMS 


Tetrachlorethylene is endorsed by the U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture as the safest known effective drug 





for the removal of hookworms and round worms of 
dogs. Prevents and cures Running-Barking Fits 

= Sore Mouth. Safe for unweaned pups in full 
josage. 


Assorted sizes, $1.00 prepaid. 


CHLORIDE C. P. CO., BOX 15, McNeill, Miss. 








FAMOUS oraweees 
HORSFORD HAZE 


glish family. 


Oscawana, N. Y 


HORSFORD HAZE A.KC. . 48379 Phone Croton 15R 


Of the pure Aqualate strain; 
100 years in the same En- 
A litter by 
Horsford Haze was sold for 
$1150. A prize winner and 
excellent shooting dog. Fee 
$50. 


DREW FARM KENNELS 





DOG BISCUITS 


Proper balance—that is the secret of 
the formula which makes SPRATT’S 
DOG FOODS so pre-eminently good 
for dogs of all ages, sizes and breeds. 
Behind that formula are 75 years of 
continuous study of the dietary needs 
of the dog. Why experiment with 
\ your dog’s health when any good gro- 
cer, druggist or seedsman can supply 
) SPRATT’S or get it for you? 
L Write for free book on dog care and feeding 
SPRATT’S PATENT LTD., Newark, N. J. San Francisco, Cal. 











“OUR DOGS”’ 


The Leading Kennel News Paper 


“OUR DOGS” has upon its staff the 


It contains reports of all the 
canine events, 
the world. 


Correspondents in all the principal centers. 


Yearly subscription for the United States, $6.36. 


Offices: Oxford Road Station Approach 
MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 


most 
eminent critics and writers on canine matters. 
most important 
Shows and Field Trials all over 








eK OT Pn 8 en OF 
All BREEDS REL/SH PERFECTIO 
PERFECTION DOG F< 
is stocked in convenient sizes, by Pet Shops, 
Sporting G: and Feed Stores everywhere. 
ill ship 


Order rk or if you prefer, we 


wi 

Ibs. $1.00 

to any point in the United States, all c 

BS ._ Your dogs or puppies will relish 
ERFECTION, a balanced meat cereml food, 

prepared ready for use—all you do is feed 


PERFECTION FOODS COMPANY 
' pt. 5 


. 60c, or 1 


MICHICAN 








Two Couple of Masterly bred 














Are you taking 
advantage of this 
DIRECTORY? 


For the past thirteen years our 
“Where To Go” Department 
(Pages 4—9) has been the 
most extensive hunting and 
fishing resort directory pub- 
lished in any magazine in 
America. 


Are you taking advantage of 
these pages and this service in 
finding a place to hunt, fish or 
camp? 


The selection of the proper 
place not only means your com- 
fort but the amount of fish and 
game you will find, proper and 
dependable outfits and compe- 
tent guides, 


FOR SALE 
40 SCOTTISH TERRIERS 


Mr. Kitson offers for immediate sale a High Class 
Draft of 40 Scottish Terrier Brood Bitches. This is a 
very special draft, has been acquired regardless of 
cost, the breeding and quality being par excellence. 
It is seldom, if ever, such a draft was put on the 
market and any of this draft will appeal to novice or 
professional alike who wish to be put bang on the top 
at the first attempt of this most popular variety. All 
bitches before shipment will be scientifically mated 
(backed up with 20 years experience) to a class dog 
to produce winners. Will prospective buyers please 
not ask for photos, as by the time the photos are 
returned the dogs are sold; first come first served. 
This advertisement will not appear again and won't 
require to, as the quality and price is impossible to 
overlook, Price One Hundred Dollars, freight paid to 
New York including Veterinary Surgeon's Certificate. 
Apply Kennelman, Lovedale, Closeburn, Scotland. 
Cables or Cable Letters shall have preference 


OUR BEAGLES 
- BEST BY TEST 


Masterly Is Your Insurance 
for a Square Deal, and top- 
notch quality, at a fair price. 
Send for Puppy List. We 
have the Greatest strain of 
eagle Puppies Beagles of all times. 
MASTERLY BEAGLES Reg., Desk B, Johnsoncreek, Wis. 


BEAGLING 


is sport, takes you outdoors— 
not like this—but 


HOUNDS & HUNTING 
tells you how to train, show. breed, pack 
beagles. The shows and field trials. 


Copy. 20c; Yearly, $1.50 
























































S, | HOUNDS & HUNTING, If S. Park St, Decatur, ta. 





A-1 DOG FOODS 

ten cents in stamps for new boo 
and trial feedings of these famous health foods 
BATTLE CREEK DOG FOOD COMPANY 
832 State St. Battle Creek, Michigan 









ILLINOIS 
HOUNDS 
Trained Hunters on Fox, 
Deer, Wolf, Cat, Coon 
and Opossum. Also Beagles, 
30 Days’ trial. Illustrated 

Catalogue Free, 
RIVERVIEW 


Ramsey, 


“BUFFALO” 

portasie FENCING! 

ly $26.50 

for a Plbe kennel yard 7’ x 14 
by 5’ high—consisting of 7 sections 
EBAY nee Ge 
money order or N. Y. draft. Ww 
for Booklet 80-E, 


BUFFALO WIRE WORKS CO., Ine. 
574 Terrace, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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THE NEW 


Bird Dog’s Palace 


Clamps rigidly on the runningboard of any car in a posi- 
tion that does not touch the body and requires only a few 
seconds to attach or remove it. 

It is truly one of the most attractive and satisfactory 
things of its kind imaginable, being built throughout of 
high quality automobile body materials, constructed so 
the dogs cannot damage it, and is beautifully finished 
in genuine Du Pont Duco. 

It is comfortable for the dogs in all weather, closing 
completely when desired. All working parts of the door 
being rubberized it is absolutely rattle proof. 

Nothing short of exceptional value and entire satisfac- 
tion could have won such public favor everywhere. 

Price $12.50 for the one-dog size and $15.00 for the 
two-dog size, suitable for large pointers or setters, as 
well as other breeds. Immediate shipment. Manufactured by 

THE DWIGHT MCBRIDE COMPANY 
Golden City 


Lomo WATER SPANIELS 
PUPPIES AND 
YOUNG DOGS 


Missouri 





= A fine bunch always on 
s hand. Ranch raised and 





Som from Working Strains. 
TRAINED 
DOGS 
Rae Now on hand a num- 


mee ber of splendid young 

dogs that were worked 
no freeze-up. Three months of 
My dogs get plenty 


season. We have 
shooting, birds with us all season. 
of work and are well finished and bird wise. Buy your 


last 
trained dog EARLY and get first pick. All broken to 
Force Retrieve. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


Nore—The Irish Water Spaniel:—Largest and strongest of the spaniel 
breed. Good leg length makes him a fast and powerful swimmer and a rapid, 
ground worker. Will do as good all-around work as any other spaniel, ani 
where the going is hard will "do it BETTER. 


PERCY K. SWAN, CHICO, CALIF. 


POINTERS, SETTERS 
and SPANIELS 


Boarded, trained and conditioned. Gentlemen’s 
shooting dogs for sale. Training Specials, 
Breaking to retrieve and gun shyness overcome. 


PINECROFT KENNELS 


J. G. Chandler, Prop. 
BARBER, N. C. 











OAK GROVE KENNELS 
INA, ILLINOIS 


@| Offers for sale thoroughly trained pointers and 
setters, also young dogs and puppies. High class 
coon, skunk and opossum hounds. Fox, wolf and 
coyote hounds. Crackerjack rabbit hounds. Young- 
sters nicely started at $15.00 each. All dogs shipped 
on trial. Catalogue ten cents. 








HIGH-CLASS SETTERS 


Thoroughbred registered English, Irish, and 
Gordon Setters from the finest Field and Bench 
strains. Quality puppies usually for sale. 
THISTLEROCK KENNELS 
North ——— ma. 
C. Duncan and R. dams, Owners 
“PEDIGREE, PERSONALITY, 
PERFORMANCE” 








Irish Red Setter Puppies 


Whelped May 19th, 1929 
Splendid Thorobred Registered Stock. Ch. 
Richwood’s Glenroy, Ch. Pat Law, Ch. Lon- 
donderry’s Legion, Craigie Lea Mona, Etc. 
Price: Males, $50.00. Write for further Information to 
ELMER J. MUNDY, Saranac Lake, N. Y. 
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AMONG THE GUN DOGS 


By Horace Lytle 


THE BREAKS OF THE GAME 


HERE is no question in the writer’s 
mind that field trial competition 
represents just about the finest sport 
there is—particularly for those who have 
a deep interest in hunting dogs, whether 
oes be pointers, setters, spaniels, fox 
hounds or beagles. Field trials can be 
enjoyed at seasons of the year when 
game may not legally be taken—thus 
the pleasure of sports afield is pro- 
longed. If it were not for field trials, 
many of us, especially those in certain 
sections of the country where the open 
seasons are short, would have our days 
— cramped down to too short a num- 
er. 

By the very nature of the work of 
spaniels, field trials for this breed always 
require the use of the gun. This is not 
essential, however, in trials for bird dogs 
or hounds. Therefore, field trials for 
these latter breeds may be run even _dur- 
ing legally closed seasons on game. Those 
of us who enjoy working our dogs in 
the field, find that this opportunity which 


A GORDON SETTER ON 


The Black-and-Tan or Gordon setter Full O’Pep on 


field trials present, offers a very welcome 
incentive to get out in the open—an in- 
centive that is often as keen, sometimes 
keener, than hunting itself. It is all very 
well to enjoy working our dogs, but how 
much greater is that enjoyment if there 
is an object in view! The hunting field 
offers that object during the open sea- 
son; and the field trial competitions sup- 
ply an equally worth while objective at 
other seasons of the year. 

There is no keener pleasure than that 
of making plans for a litter of puppies, 
raising these and watching them develop, 
nominating them for the futurity, with the 
different championship stakes ever in the 
offing as the ultimate goal of the all-age 
performer. The keenness of anticipation 
is a splendid thing, often as great as that 
of a win itself. A field trial win against 
close competition, with the trophy that 
will ever remain as tangible evidence of 
the event, will be remembered long after 
any mere hunt has begun to pass from 
the picture. The deeds of your good dog 
in field trials are recorded in black and 


white. They are written into the 
records and into the history of the 
breeds. A hunt may be a_ wonderful 


thing, as I am well aware, but a hunt 
is a private performance, while in field 
trials you show your good dog to the 
world. 

But one must go into these trials— 
any competition, in fact—prepared to ac. 
cept the bitter with the sweet, to take 
the breaks as they come and play the game 
as a sportsman should. Unless you are 
prepared to do this, you might as well 
stay out of them. The breaks of the game 
are a determining factor in any compe- 
tition, whether in golf, baseball or foot- 
ball—and especially so in field trials, 
There are bound to be bitter days—days 
when the breaks just won’t come your 
way. But the true sportsman will always 
continue to play the game, knowing that 
the breaks will balance and-that the aver- 
age is bound to even up at the end of 
the score. 

During what was perhaps the largest 
major circuit field trial for pointers and 
setters during the past season, I saw a 
very definite evidence of the way the 





POINT 
quail. Owner: Raymond Smith, Oyster Bay, N. Y. 
breaks of the game are almost sure to 
balance. A friend of mine had entered 
two of his splendid setters in the Open 
All-Age Stake. Toward the end of the 
heat of the first of his dogs to run, the 
dog was out on a wide cast and my friend 
misjudged his whereabouts. I had seen 
the dog cross the road and pass into a 
thick woods. My friend had gone back 
to look for the dog in another direction 
and the judges delegated me to handle in 
his absence. I rode into those woods, but 
became entangled in a triangular enclosure 
hemmed in by barbed wire. Too much 
time was lost in getting out of there and 
by that time the dog’s regular handler 
had arrived. I went with him to try and 
locate his setter. Further on, on the side 
of a hill, as I reined in my horse to take 
in the situation and try to estimate. the 
dog’s likely whereabouts, a single quail 
flushed from in front of my horse’s hoofs. 
Shortly after that we located the dog just 
a short distance ahead and he was moving 
on. 

I have a very strong suspicion that this 
dog had been on point for some time. The 
birds had finally flushed wild, all except 
the one outlying single which my horse 
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had disturbed. But all this is only sur- 
mise. There was no find under judgment. 
The dog was not called back into the 
Second Series. 

Now that was a tough break. Who 
knows but that we might have found that 
dog on point had we gotten to him sooner ? 
Sure it was tough luck—just as in a golf 

me when a good shot strikes a tree 
and bounces out of bounds. It’s good luck 
if that same ball should chance to bounce 
in bounds and nearer the green. So also 
is there good luck in field trials just as 
there is bad luck. Let me recite the oppo- 
site of the incident just related. 

In that same field trial, as I have al- 
ready said, my same friend had another 
setter entered. This dog also ran a good 
heat. His range was splendid. His speed 
was supreme. His hunting judgment was 
good. But toward the end of the heat, 
this dog also was lost when we came to 
some heavy cover at the end of the course. 
My friend rode out to find him, but his 
estimate of the dog’s direction was wrong. 
Just before they were about to start the 
next brace, my friend rode back with the 
announcement that he had not found his 
dog. He knew that they had been ordered 


up. 

But what he did not know was that 
someone else had found the dog within 
the time limit—had found him pointing 
birds and doing it well. This find had 
come under judgment and the dog’s man- 
ners were satisfactory when the birds were 
flushed and the blank shot fired. Thus 
this second dog came back into the Sec- 
ond Series. And thus was it proved that 
the breaks of the game will always bal- 
ance. So don’t go into field trials and then 
quit just because the early breaks are bad. 
Stick to the game as a sportsman should 
and then some day you will surely see 
the turning of the tide—that is, if you 
are entering dogs that deserve to win. It 
takes an awful lot of luck for the mediocre 
performer to win over a class dog. You 
should not expect the impossible to hap- 
pen very often. 


PROFESSIONAL AND AMATEUR 


HESE are terms that are not always 

thoroughly understood in field trials. 
Furthermore, the conception also varies 
in different parts of the country. 

The most common interpretation, how- 
ever, and perhaps the most logical, is to 
qualify the handler rather than the dog. 
Thus when we refer to an amateur field 
trial, we most generally have reference 
to the handlers. In a few sections, particu- 
larly in certain parts of the South, the 
restriction is upon the dog as well as 
the handler. Thus a dog which has been 
placed in an open trial may be barred 
thereafter from competing in an amateur 
trial. According to this interpretation, an 
amateur dog may compete in an open 
trial, but he becomes a professional dog 
the minute he wins a place in such a stake. 
Thereafter his competition must be con- 
fined to open stakes only. 

This is not, however, the interpretation 
of professional and amateur as under- 
stood by the Amateur Field Trial Clubs 
of America. According to the By-Laws 
of this governing association, it is the 
handler and not the dog who is either 
a professional or an amateur. A profes- 
sional handler is defined as anyone who 
has trained or handled dogs for money. 
Such a person is a professional and is not 
tligible to handle a dog either in his quali- 
fying win or in the Championship itself. 
, But any dog, regardless of his wins, 
1s eligible to compete in the Amateur 
Championship Stake of America, pro- 
vided his handler at the time of the win, 
which qualified him for this stake, was 


an amateur; and provided he is handled 
by an amateur in the Championship. No 
winner, when he is handled by a profes- 
sional, can ever qualify him for the Cham- 
pionship,—and a qualifying win must be 
made in a licensed stake. 

An amateur is still an amateur if he 
enters his own dogs in an open trial; and 
he may run in such a trial for the cash 
prize and keep it, if he wins with his own 
dog. He still remains an amateur, how- 
ever. He may even handle a dog for some 
friend in such an open trial, but in this 
case if he accepts the cash prize or any 
part thereof, if he wins, he then becomes 
a professional. If, however, he wins with 
a dog for a friend and turns the full and 
complete prize money over to the owner, 
he is still an amateur. The distinction is, 


rey ne 
POINTING "EM DOWN WIND 


The setter, High Tone Tony, accomplishing merito- 
rious work. See ‘‘Scenting Conditions”. Owner: L. S. 
Payton, Okemah, Okla. 


that to remain an amateur, he must accept 
neither cash nor its equivalent as a con- 
sideration for having performed the ser- 
vice of either training or handling. By 
handling just for the fun of it he remains 
an amateur. By handling for a reward 
he becomes a professional. But he is en- 
titled to any kind of prize, cash or other- 
wise, that he may win with his own dogs 
and this doesn’t affect his amateur stand- 
ing. 

Inasmuch as most amateur field trials 
today are run under the auspices of the 
Amateur Field Trial Clubs of America, 
especially the most important ones, the 
conception of amateur and professional 
as defined by this Association is that which 
is most generally accepted. Thus the Na- 
tional Open Champion may, by winning 
the title, also become the Amateur Cham- 
pion of America. It is the man, and not 
the dog, upon whom the restriction is 
placed. 


SCENTING CONDITIONS 


T is commonly and rightly the concen- 
sus of opinion that the wind must be 


favorable for proper scenting conditions. | 


That is, the wind must be blowing from 
the object toward the animal which is to 
detect the presence by use of the nose. 
Hunters know that this is the case when 
pursuing deer, moose or caribou. If the 
wind is blowing from the game toward 
you, you do not expect the game to de- 
tect your presence by scent. But you also 
know that you are in grave danger of 
being detected if the wind is blowing from 
you toward the game. 

The same thing is true of a dog in 
hunting. If a dog is going with the wind, 
the use of his nose is minimized in detect- 
ing the presence of game. Many wise 
dogs will therefore deliberately circle 
down wind and come up against the wind 
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German Short-Haired Pointers 
or Everyuse Dogs 


The only all around gun dog that retrieves, land or 
water, points, trails and trees. Companionable and 
intelligent. America’s largest kennels. Bench and field 
trial winners. Four imported stud dogs. Seventeen 
brood matrons, Pups $50.00 and up. 


Dr. Charles Thornton, Mi la, M 

















Palmerston Red Irish Setters at Stud 


Champion Palmerston Connemara Grand 
A broken field dog. Winner of 175 first prizes 
and 78 Championship points. Fee $50, 
Palmerston Pat Kelly. Fee $50. 


Puppies—young stock and brood bitches 
DR. J. D. DORONDE 
48 East 89th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Kennels: Spring Valley, New York 








IRISH SETTERS 


Sired by that sensational winner 
SMADA IRISH REX 
A.K.C. 561,558 F.D.8.B. 136052 


Field and show type. 
All ages, priced from Thirty-five Dollars. 


DR. R. J. SMITH R.F.D. 2, Mt. Gilead, Ohio 














The Blue Grass Farm Kennels 
BERRY, KY. 

offer for sale: Setters and Pointers, Fox and 

Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon 

and Opossum Hounds, Bear and Lion 


Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds. 
Shipped for trial. Catalogue ten cents. 











FOR SALE 


CHESAPEAKE BAY 
PUPPIES 


CHARLES A. WELCH 
EDGARTOWN MASS. 
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BEeEsT seller everknown! 


TRAIN 
YOUR 

OWN 
DOG! 








Eighth Edition 
Twentieth Century Bird-Dog Book 


TRAINING AND KENNEL MANAGEMENT 
(Beautifully illustrated) By Er. M. Shelley 


(Author of “Big Game Hunting with Dogs,” etc.) 
Breaker and Handler of Cowley’s Rodfield’s Pride— 
Jessie Rodfield’s Count Gladstone—Hard Cash—Tony 
Boy’s Daisy—Prince Lyndon, etc., etc., the Field Frial 
Winning Setters and Pointers of immortal fame. 


Mr. Shelley’s Methods are 90 per cent original 


Many thousands of Mr. Shelley’s incomparable work 
have been sold to amateur and other trainers. No book 
on dog training has ever created such an enormous and 
world-wide demand. 


Why? Because it is written by a highly practical man 
and in simple language. Your boy or girl can train 
a dog after reading these instructions. 

This author teaches you how to train with consummate 
ease your own Gun Dog at home, in a room, yard or 
field. Save your money, time and chance of disappoint- 
ment. Be independent of trainers at a distance. 

Tue Easiest, Quicxest anp Most Natura Way 
to Break Your Dos. 

Descriptive AND Picturep CHAPTERS ON INEXPENSIVE 
Kennet Maxtinc anv TRAINING APPLIANCES; also 
Simpte Doc Docrorina. 


1 year sub. to Fietp AND STREAM ea eH FOR 


Book (paper cover) ................:0:00++ $1.50 $3 00 
° 


Total value SRar ee $4.00 


Cloth bound book and subscription $3.50 
Sold only with a year’s subscription 
FIELD AND STREAM, 578 Madison Ave., N. Y. 








Training 


Chesapeakes 
and Springers 
taught to re- 
trieve from 
land and water. 

Yard break- 
ing and force 
retrieving 
taught all breeds, 


Pointers and Chesapeakes for sale. 


W. H. HAND 
Cash Box Kennels East Hampton, L. I. 





MONTY MONTAUE 











NEW! The Bird-Dog Training Collar NEW! 
‘“*TRAINO’? A Word to the Wise 


Grady W. Smith, Love Station, Miss., the noted shooting 
dog expert, writes: 
Since using these collars last season I would not be without them for 
any amount as I consider them the most humane training collar pos- 
sible to make. I get better results with less them than any 
other collar I ever weed. Signed Gravy W. Sirsa 
The Best Police and Bird-Dog Training Collar ever known. 
Worn reversed, it acts as guard against bites, etc. A 
leader and check collar in one. By Mat Postpatp, $2.50 
Specially recom id by Otark Ripley and other Sportsmen 
FREEMAN LLOYD Oscawana-on-Hudson, New York 

















120,000 
At least that many enthusiasts are 
reading this issue. 
An advertisement of this size in this 


department costs $14.00 per month; 
twice this size costs $28.00, etc. 
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in order to locate their birds. In fact, this 
is such a well known principle, that many 
hunters always make it a point to work 
a field against the wind. 

Of course, the effect of the wind is 
influenced largely by its force. in a very 
mild wind, neither the advantage nor the 
disadvantage is so great. As the velocity 
of the wind is increased, so also is the 
ability to find game working against the 
wind increased. Also, the ability of finding 
game working down wind is minimized. 
It is with this thought in mind that we 
present this month the very unusual pic- 
ture of the setter, High Tone Tony, point- 
ing down wind. 

Note the feathering of the dog’s tail 
being blown forward by the force of what 
must have been almost a gale. The wind 
is blowing over the dog towards the birds 
—not from the birds toward the dog. That 
makes this find all the more remarkable! 
There are, of course, exceptions to all 
rules, and High Tone Tony is here mani- 
festing one of the rare exceptions to this 
rule of scenting conditions. Certainly, 
here is a setter with a marvelous nose. 
His owner, L. S. Payton, of Okemah, 
Oklahoma, may well be proud of him. We 
happen to know that he is. 


MISNOMERS 


T’S funny how many errors are made 

in print, especially as pertaining to 
dogs. “Not all is gold that glitters”; and 
neither is all that we read, true. It is 
sometimes almost appalling what ignor- 
ance is masked under the pretence of au- 
thority. 

I am looking, as I write, at a picture 
of seven English setters. The caption un- 
der this picture is: “A Fine Bunch of 
Llewellin Setters”. Now I'll venture the 
assertion that not one of the seven dogs 
in this picture has more than 10 per cent 
so called “Llewellin” blood in his veins. 
The word “Llewellin” as pertaining to 
English setters is perhaps the most mis- 
used term in all dogdom. It seems that 
only a very few ‘have any conception of 
what it is all about. 

Every one of the setters in this pic- 
ture represents the heavy headed bench 
show type—heads that no one will ever 
see in a dog of the Llewellin strain. 

The word “Llewellin” is euphonious. It 
has a pleasing sound. Perhaps that is the 
reason it is so often misused. The term 
“Llewellin” has nothing whatever to do 
with color as so many seem to think is 
the case. People seem to take great pride 
in calling their setters, “Llewellins.” Not 
half of them know what it means. The 
other half aren’t Llewellins anyhow. 

The Llewellin is not a breed. It is but 
a certain line of breeding in English set- 
ters. Thus it is a strain within a breed. 
The strain was started and developed by 
the late R. L. Purcell Llewellin and his 
blend of blood proved successful. In the 
early days of developing this strain, it 
is quite definitely understood that several 
of the different setter breeds were used. 
It is practically certain that Irish setter 
blood was introduced. But the Llewellin 
strain of today traces back directly to two 
individuals, a dog and a bitch, of Mr. 
Llewellin’s development. English setters 
that do not so trace back are not Llewel- 
lins; and English setters that do so trace 
back, are. Furthermore, English setters 
that do not represent 100% Liewellin 
strain are not considered Llewellins. Only 
English setters that represent the 100% 
Llewellin strain are within the fold. 

All of this confusion has been a great 
hindrance to setter breeding, because too 
many real outstanding individuals, both 
stud dogs and brood matrons, have been 
passed up because their blood is not 100% 


pure. A dog may trace back 97 per cent 
Llewellin strain, but don’t ever call such 
a dog a Llewellin to one of the ardent 
fanciers of this particular breed. In their 
eyes, one per cent is enough to bar a dog, 
Three or four per cent is unthinkable! 

So it will be seen that whether or not 
an English setter is a Llewellin depends 
upon pedigree. Those who are not fami- 
liar enough with blood lines to read a 
pedigree right, can’t tell whether a dog 
is a Llewellin or not. Let me explain it 
this way: A Llewellin is always an Eng- 
lish setter; but an English setter is not 
always a Llewellin. So let’s quit being 
so careless in the use of a term that we 
do not understand, unless we are sure 
that we do understand it. We can’t pos- 
sibly go wrong if we call an English set- 
ter an English setter; but are more apt 
than not to go wrong if we call the same 
dog a Llewellin. I'll bet there isn’t a single 
Llewellin in the bunch in the picture be- 
fore me. Yet, that is the way the picture 
is labeled in the magazine from which I 
have clipped it. 

Another term with which a good many 
writers get careless and go wrong is the 
term, “champion”. I’m not speaking of 
bench show championships but of field 
trial championships. A dog has either 
won such a championship—or he hasn't. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
ON POINTING 


Quves.—A friend and I were discussing the 
merits and demerits of certain bird dogs, when 
the subject of pointing was brought up. My 
friend claimed that a dog trained on pheasants, 
even though he be staunch and a good bird 
finder, would not point partridge unless he 
were taught the whole thing over again. I 
claimed that as long as the bird did not flush, 
that is, if he gave the dog half a chance, he 
would point as long as the bird might lie. Who 
is right? I conceded the point that one must 
keep his dog from ranging too far for grouse 
and have him quarter his ground more fully 
than if he were on quail or pheasants, but 
that if he once were staunch on pheasants, he 
would point anything with a strong enough 
scent. Exmer J. Haas. 


Ans.—It should not be necessary to train 
the dog all over again for each different type 
of game. A dog which is trained in handling 
quail should also handle grouse, prairie chickens 
or pheasants. However, while a dog should 
point any kind of game, it is true that it may 
take some experience on new game before he 
may produce the fully finished performance 
every time. Not that the dog will not point, but 
there are certain variations that a dog must 
learn in order to make his point possible in the 
majority of cases. For example, prairie chickens 
must be pointed from a farther distance than 
quail. A dog must learn this and must establish 
his point on chickens as quickly as he locates 
the body scent. 

The art of pointing learned on one type of 
game should cover all types of game. But the 
different variations that make a point possible, 
are developed through experience. [Ed. 


PUPPY POINTING ROBINS 


Qves.—Should I permit my setter puppy to 
stand robins? My plan was to let him develop 
his bird sense with robins until I move to the 
country, which will be in the middle of June, 
then spend a month or six weeks teaching 
him the commands, and then let him go to work 
on quail, after which I would not permit him to 
stand anything but game birds. I am very much 
afraid that if I reprimand him for standing 
robins at this early date, it will be hard to 
get him to stand game birds later on. On the 
other hand I do not want a dog that will stand 
all kinds of non-game birds. 

G. W. Linosay. 


Ans.—I should not deliberately discourage 
your dog from pointing robins, as this might 
tend to make him think that his error lies in 
the fact of pointing, which is not the case. 

On the other hand, I should not deliberately 
encourage him in this sight-pointing of non- 
game birds. What you want tim to do, when 
he is old enough, is to point by nose rather 
than sight, and you don’t want him over- 
cautious. Over-cautiousness leads to potterin| 
and false pointing. Both are objectionable. 
shouldn’t bother much about the dog for the 
rest of the summer, so far as any kind 0 
pointing is concerned, but start to work him 
with a definite purpose in mind along about 
September and F son let him learn to use his 
nose with boldness and decision. [Ed.] 


(END OF KENNEL DEPARTMENT) 
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INTRODUCTORY 
By Horace Mitchell 


“WT sure is lonely walking through the 
woods and not seeing a single game- 
bird,” said a Maine farmer-hunter 
to me the other day. “Every so 

often I have to break away and take a 

tramp in the woods,” he continued sadly, 

“and every year I see fewer birds. What 

can we do to help ’em out?” 

His statement may not hold good for 
every section of the country but it is true 
of most places. The life of a human being 
is longer than it was. The birth-rate of 
hunters is increasing. Each autumn finds 
more and more gunners 
after the birds and to 
their annual toll is added 
the perpetual feeding of 
the vermin. 

Legislators make laws. 
Wardens enforce them. 
But no stroke of the pen 
can double the produc- 
tion of game-birds. The 
female bird lays her 
nest of eggs, becomes 
broody, rears her fam- 
ily, and fights vermin. 
She cannot create a 
hundred young a year 
without our aid. 

The breeding of game- 
birds in captivity is a 
practical way of helping 
them. 

Every game-farm is a 
living proof that game- 
birds can be raised in 
confinement and still be 
able to fully take care of themselves 
when they strike the conditions of the 
wild. They are still game-birds. Perhaps 
they will eat from your hand inside their 
pen but once they are free, the sight of 
you will send them flushing as if they 
owed you money. 

Some single and scattered specimens 
have been known to change from wary 
birds to barnyard pets but ninety-nine out 
of a hundred will give you a fair shoot- 
ing mark when outside their enclosures. 

A game-bird at liberty will lay but 
one nestful of eggs before she starts 
housekeeping, On the game-farm she will 
lay fifty or more eggs and her laying is 
not usually interrupted by broodiness. 
With the possible exception of the first 
two or three eggs, all her production is 
fertile and hatchable. By following simple 
tules the young may be raised by foster- 
mothers and liberated for the greater 
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This Department inaugurates a novel ser- 
vice never before attempted in the outdoor 
magazine field. Mr. Horace Mitchell, when 
possible, will be pleased to visit tracts of 
land which our readers wish to stock with 
game birds and advise them as to best 
species and methods to use. The only 
charge for this service will be his expenses, 











glory of our fields and woods. I believe 
that the average game-farmer can raise 
a minimum of fifty young birds from each 
breeding hen. 

There are some species which have not, 
as yet, been found amenable to propaga- 
tion in captivity. We hear a good deal 
about pheasantries and places where quail 
are turned out in large numbers but, so 





three dollars a year per pair to feed 


far as I can discover, there is no one 
who has learned the secret of raising 
ruffed grouse or sora rail in sufficient 
numbers for me to advocate that every- 
one follow his lead. Experiments are be- 
ing carried on. Various methods are being 
tried. And I hope some day to be able 
to announce further triumphs in practical 
ornithology. 

However, for the present, this depart- 
ment will concern itself with those birds 
of proven adaptability to confinement. 
We will welcome new ideas and reports 
from game-breeders. Informative articles 
from personal experiences will be a part 
of this department every month. All ques- 
tions will be answered authoritatively. 
And as soon as we learn of new and prac- 
tical wrinkles which will help our readers 
we will be glad to pass them along. 

Lots of people, even now, will grunt 
derisively when game-farming is brought 
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into the conversation, “A rich-man’s play- 
thing!” Such folks are wrong. 

For about ten dollars anyone can get 
right now a good pair of ring-neck 
pheasant breeders (if the game-farmers 
are not sold out). Quail run about the 
same per pair. So do gray mallard ducks, 
pintails, teal, etc. For about three dollars, 
a pair of ring-neck pheasants may be fed 
for a year. Their pen may be made from 
old lumber and wire now idle on most 
farms or new material may be purchased 
at small cost. And for approximately 
twenty cents per bird, young pheasants 
may be fed from hatching to maturity. 

Those of us who already live in the 
country with an acre or so of land are 
splendidly situated for 
raising game-birds. The 
city-dweller should not 
be banned if he has a 
summer place where he 
just takes joy in being 
alive. 

When college and law 
school occupied my time 
from September to June, 
I was unable to run my 
game-farm at the same 
time. My problem was 
just the same as that 
of other people who can 
be in the country in the 
summer only. By buy- 
ing hatching eggs for 
delivery upon my ar- 
rival home in the spring, 
I was able to have a 
gorgeous vacation, make 
money, and add to our 
bird supply at the same 
time. 

If the affairs of the “city feller” will 
not allow him a full summer of freedom, 
he can tactfully spread the happiness of 
wild-bird-raising before his family and 
they are almost certain to enthusiastically 
do the work. A great many women are 
now cooperating for the conservation of 
our wild life in this way. 


YOUNGSTER’S life without pets 

is a bleak existence. But pets are not 
exactly desirable in an apartment. When 
the “chip-off-the-old-block” goes to the 
country for the summer, pets would be 
convenient. They would give him un- 
bounded pleasure, the care of them would 
help tremendously in the proper moulding 
of his character, and observation of them 
would aid in providing him with a well- 
rounded education. But he has no pets, for 
whatever domestic creatures the family 
annex must be disposed of in the fall with 
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TARNEDGE FOXES 


The Prize Winning Ranch 


Every fox sold is bred 
by Prize Winners 


40 Pairs of Prize Winners 





The Oldest Ranch in the U. S. 
Catalogue SABATTIS, N. Y. 








LEARN FUR FARMING— 


ai Silver Fox and Fur 

Farming Industries 
176 pages — beautifully 
and illustrated. 


— 
Fells all about fur farm- 


ing, how to build pens, how 
to feed, how to skin— 
write today for your copy. 


Send 25¢ to cover shipping 
American National Fox Breeders Association 
Official Registration Organizatien of the Fox Industry 
424 McKNIGHT BLDG. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














BIGPROFITS 


in Raising Silver Black 
x 


booklet “The Silver Fox 
What It Is.” It is FREE. 


CASS LAKE SILVER 
BLACK FOX Co. 
Cass Lake Mian, 











MINKS—MUSKRATS—RACCOONS 
FINEST 1929 Stock Now Ready 
PHEASANTS, QUAILS, WILD TURKEYS, PEA- 
COCKS, WATERFOWL. Two new books ‘‘How To 
Make Money With Pheasants’’ and ‘‘Fur Breeding For 
Profit." Each Book has 36 pages, many photographs. 
Postpaid for 10c each. Get yours today. Chinchilla 
Fur Rabbits. Price List Free. Prompt Shipments. 

Free Bulletins. 


POSSUM HOLLOW GAME FARM 





R. F. D. No. 38 Springfield, Ohio _| 


FREE 
COPY, 











An unusual magazine filled with 
up-to-the-minute fur farming 
news. Contains lessons, helpful 
hints and valuable suggestions 
for a fur farmer and those plan- 
ning to raise silver foxes for 
profit. Send for FREE copy or 
enclose $1 for 4 consecutive is- 
sues and our confidential Fur 
Market report and large illus- 
trated grading chart. 


+» 370 Seventh Avenue, New York 





Silver Fox News, 








LIVE MUSKRATS—Black or Brown 


DELIVERY beginning in October. Order 
now to avoid being disappointed. We are ex- 
perienced and reliable. Write for terms and 
prices. Large contracts and foreign orders 
solicited. 


W. A. GIBBS & SON, Dept. 2-H 
CHESTER, PENNA. 














AISE CHINCHILLA 
FUR RABBITS sess ecx 
Ghee cores 


bh .32-page illas' book, catalog 
‘ontract, also copy of Fur Farming maga- 
gostece tells bow tor to rales raat for ion dis <a its, all Shae. —— 











MINK--FOXES 
Raccoon--Fisher 


For prices, write 
Hickory Grove Mink & Fur Farm 
813 Penn Ave., Sheboygan, Wis. 
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heavy heart-aches. But if the boy or girl 
raises game-birds, they may be liberated 
—given back to their natural habitat 
when the house is closed and school im- 
pends. Next spring the young chap will 
be mighty curious to know how his birds 
have withstood the winter. 

We do not know all the facts about 
birds even now. Not even all those facts 
which might be discovered by those who 
are not scientists. We make statements 
about the habits of birds that tomorrow 
may be proven false, and we work along 
lines which later may prove entirely un- 
fitting to our subjects. It is a well ac- 
cepted fact that pheasant hens will not 
go broody in captivity and hatch and 
raise their own young. In the spring of 

1928, one of my "Lady Amherst pheasant 
hens did all three of those things and 
brought up a fine family. Her children 
had a psychology quite different than 
their brothers and sisters who were cared 
for by an old white barnyard hen. By 
game-breeding we can learn many 
things which would otherwise take much 





Raising pheasants is lots of fun—and it’s profit- 
able, too 


longer to disclose or, remain 
unknown. 

There’s a tang to the air as you load 
your gun. The dead grass rustles past 
your boots. The woods are smeared with 
reds and gold and the hemlocks’ smell is 
grand. 

Up! With a raucous cackle bursts a 
pheasant cock. Whoom! Boom! “Missed 
him with both barrels,” you growl. “Why! 
the old son-uv-a-gun, J raised him!” 

As an aid to conservation, as something 
which will add to the happiness of you 
and your family, as a help to ornitholog- 
ical knowledge, game-breeding is sound 
and should be practised by as many people 
as possible. 

We will be glad to help you. 

At times it will be possible for me to 
visit tracts which readers desire to stock 
with birds and advise them as to the 
species best suited for their localities and 
the proper methods to be used. For this 
service there will be no charge except 
my expenses. 

Address all questions to me in care of 
FIELD AND STREAM, 578 Madison Avenue, 
New York, and please enclose a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope. 

Next month’s article will be about mak- 
ing a start with ring-neck pheasants— 
their pens and winter care. 


NETS FOR CATCHING BIRDS 


perhaps, 


AS indispensable accessory to the equip- 
ment of the efficient game-farm is a 
net for catching birds. Without it the 
work of getting selected birds into the 
hands is unnecessarily hard, the other 
inhabitants of the pen are needlessly ex- 
cited, and the plumage of the bird wanted 
is nearly always damaged. 

The net need not be elaborate. The 


type ordinarily sold in sporting goods 
stores is all right, but it will not last 
long. Once the meshes enclose a pheasant, 
there is a strong struggle for freedom 
and often the net must be clapped down 
over a bird with some force, especially 
if the creature has escaped from the pen. 
Nothing but quick action with the catch- 
ing net will bring her back. 

The handle should be about a yard long, 
light but strong. The rim is best made of 
heavy wire and should be nearly a foot in 
diameter. To this may be laced with strong 
twine a large dip net, approximately two 
feet deep—large enough so that the bird, 
after being caught, may be turned with 
the net itself over the rim. In this way, 
all birds may be moved to new pens or 
to crates without too much excitement, 


SCARCITY OF NORTHERN 
QUAIL BREEDING STOCK 


HE scarcity of Northern bob-white 

quail breeding stock for sale is a 
healthy sign. It shows that sportsmen are 
beginning to appreciate the glorious game- 
birds native to North America. 

Pheasants and Hungarian partridges 
are all right enough in their place but 
they are not as sporty nor as delicious 
eating as our own ruffed grouse and 
quail. We believe that more should be 
done to discover how to produce these 
latter birds economically in large num- 
bers. Gain knowledge and experience 
from the pheasant; use it on our own 
birds. 

There is not a commercial game-farm 
in the country that can get enough North- 
ern bob-white to meet the demand for both 
wild-trapped and captivity bred birds. 
Many thousands of wild Southern bob- 
white have been liberated in the north 
because the larger type of bird was too 
expensive and hard to obtain. It would 
have been much better to liberate the lat- 
ter. Perhaps the southern birds will sur- 
vive and finally develop into counterparts 
of their northern brothers. 


HIGH LICENSES DISCOURAGE 
GAME BREEDING 


HE Commonwealth of Virginia 

charges twenty-five dollars for the 
annual license to keep and breed pro- 
tected game-birds. Such an amount is 
much too high. It discourages able per- 
sons from becoming game-farmers. It 
leans toward game-farm control by the 
wealthy. These objections of mine may be 
the exact reasons for the high permit fee 
and conditions in Virginia may warrant 
them. 

It seems to me that more good can be 
done by a lower charge for the privilege 
of keeping game-birds in closed season. 
The instant that wild birds are actually 
possessed as part of the livestock on a 
place, the owner takes more interest in 
those which are breeding in the woods 
and fields. He understands some of the 
difficulties with which the birds pro- 
create themselves without the aid of man. 
He sees their very human qualities. He 
appreciates them as living things rather 
than as dead bodies for the finest eating 
in the world. Game-breeding should be 
encouraged and not made expensive. 

Given time enough, everything has a 
way of coming out for the best. Perhaps 
the states with “high license” will make 
changes so that the individual and not 
the states themselves can produce birds. 
Mr. Coleman did wonderful work for 
Virginia by raising quail in large numbers 
on the state game-farm. Until the fee is 
decreased, residents of the Old Dominion, 
and states with similar statutes, can pre- 
pare themselves for future activity as 
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game-breeders by raising such unprotected 
birds as the golden pheasant, Lady Am- 
herst pheasant, etc. The Commission of 
Game and Inland Fisheries at Richmond 
advises me, in a letter dated April 16, 
1929, that these pheasants are not classed 
as game-birds in that state and they may 
be kept in captivity without any violation 
of the laws. 

Profit, experience, and delight can be 
gained from these “aviary” pheasants. 
Their care is much the same as for the 
ring-neck pheasant and bob-white quail. 
With such a background, operations with 
the latter birds may be entered more ex- 
tensively than if they were the first of 
such creatures the game-breeder has ever 
owned. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
POULTRY FEED FOR GAME BIRDS 


Ep1tor GAME-BREEDING Dept.: 
Can game-birds be fed ordinary poultry feed 
in captivity? 
Ricuarp Strone, Idaho. 
Ans.—Yes, if the feed is clean. See the next 
issues of this department for details. 
GameE-Breepinc Epitor. 


RING-NECKS IN WINTER 


Ep1ror GaAMeE-BreEEDING Dept.: 

I live in Northern Maine where we have a 
great deal of snow and very cold weather in 
the winter with late springs. Can ring-neck 
pheasants live in the wild under these con- 


ditions? ; 
T. M. Hewes, Maine. 


Ans.—Yes, generally speaking, pheasants will 
“bud” Hike grouse ard seem to be able to care 
for themselves very well in deep snow. 

GameE-BreepinGc Ep1ror. 


STOCKING 300 ACRES WITH GAME 
BIRDS 


Eprror GamMeE-BreEpiInG Dept.: 

I have a three-hundred-acre piece of ground 
which I wish to stock with game-birds. Would 
appreciate any suggestions you may be so kind 
as to give me. 

Eart Potter, Massachusetts. 

Ans.—While I am not in favor of the gen- 
eral disregard of our native species of game- 
birds and the popular interest in imported vari- 
eties, yet the present situation of game-breeding 
makes it almost impossible to economically re- 
stock tracts of land with such birds as our ruffed 
grouse or pintail grouse. These birds are not 
bred in sufficient numbers in captivity to make 
their price reasonable enough. If there are 
grouse on your land now, you can aid them 
greatly by destroying all vermin. 

Pheasants and bob-white quail are your best 
choices for birds. In my opinion the Chinese 
ting-neck is the best pheasant for restocking. 
Make sure that your bed contains plenty of 
cover—underbrush, trees, etc.—and abundant 
water. Liberate your birds either by the brood 
method, that is: letting them range on the land 
with their foster mother after they are a week 
or ten days old; or get young birds in Septem- 
ber and carefully liberate them in dense cover. 
Feeding stations will insure their remaining 
close by. 

A similar method may be used with the quail. 

Will be glad to know the outcome of your 
project. 

GameE-Breepinc Epitor. 


RING-NECKS IN FLORIDA 


Game-Breepinc EpiTor: 
Is the climate of Florida suitable for raising 
first-class ring-necks? 
Artuur Baker, Florida, 
Ans.—Opinion on this question is divided. 
The majority say that Florida is too hot to make 
pheasant-raising successful. However, several 
Persons are attempting it. Give the birds an 
abundance of shade and do not feed corn nor 
other heating or fattening rations, and you will 
have greater chance of succeeding. The ring- 
neck pheasant is a very adaptable bird. 
Game-BreepinG Epiror. 


PERMITS FOR GAME BREEDING 


Game-Breepinc Epitor: 

I have been told that: I: would need a license 
from the state before I can breed pheasants. Is 
this true? 

James E. Hoyte, Tenn. 

Ans.—Most states require such a _ permit. 
Consult your Commissioner of Game at your 
Capitol for authoritative information. The Oc- 
tober section of the Game-Breeding Dept. will 
mention this matter of permits. 

Game-Breepinc Eptror, 

















-FOR SALE- 


BROOK TROUT 


All Sizes for Stocking Purposes 
Eyed Eggs in Season 
Standard Prices 





Write us your Needs 


EDEN BROOK TROUT PONDS 
St. Joseph Station, N. Y. O. & W. RY. 
P. O. Address: Merriewold, Sullivan Co., N. Y. 





NATURAL FOODS FOR ATTRACTING WILD DUCKS 


You can have a thousand wild ducks on your waters to every hundred that come there now 
by providing plenty of their favorite foods. Many kinds for all water conditions, including 
Wild Rice, Wild Celery, Sago Pondweed Seeds 
which are guaranteed to grow and produce satisfactory results can be planted 
NOW. Large healthy seeds of a high germination at a lower price. Liberal 
discount on early orders. Write describing waters and conditions and receive 

free expert planting advice, literature and prices, 
WISCONSIN AQUATIC NURSERIES 


















Box 331-A Oshkosh, Wis. 
The Mackensen Game Park 
Bob White Peafowl 
Pheasants Cranes 
Partridges Swan 
Quail Ornamental 
Wild Turkeys Geese and 
Deer Ducks 
Rabbits Foxes, Raccoons 


Everything in wild animals, game, 
fancy birds for parks, menageries, pri- 
vate preserves and collections of fancy 
fowl. 


Wm. J. Mackensen, Yardley, Pa. 











“MONTCALM. 
“GAME FARM 


We breed and offer high-class Ring-Necked Pheas- 
ants and Wild Mallard Ducks. Birds of correct size 
and brilliant plumage. New blood frequently intro- 
duced. Eggs in season. 


Address R. F. D. No. 3, Box N, Phoenixville, Pa. 








TWO 


Pages printed in colors,other 82 pages, Ask for \° 
You will be surprised, Pizmouth Rock Squab Com- 
pany, 504 H Street, Meirose Highlands, Massa- 
chusetts. Established 28 years. Reference, any bank. 























Decoys, Callers, Trained Birds 

Shot over often 1927-28 
Wild Mallard Yearlings, $5.00 pair. 1929—$4.50 
pair: English Callers 1927-28-29: $10.00, $8.00, 
$7.00 pair. 
Belgian Callers Yearlings $15.00 pair. 1929—$12.50 
pair, Black Mallard Yearlings $10.00 pair. Duck Book 
25c, Goose Booklet 25c: Old Trained Canada Geese. 
Wood Ducks, Swan, Pea-Fowls & other Ducks, Geese, 
a Pure Bred Northern Stock. Safe arrival guar- 
antee: 





Breman Co., Danville, til. 








IMPORTED ENGLISH 
PEDIGREED 
CHINCHILLAS 

the kind with the rich 

deep fur and money mak- 

ers. We can take care of 
your requirements on 
quality Does, Bucks, and 

Juniors, at a very low price 

and guarantee to please 

you or your money back. 

BENT OAK ENTERPRISE 

Michigan) 

















OWN YOUR 
OWN MOVIES 


of Hunting and Fishing 


If you have a 16 mm. projector, a 
library of hunting and fishing pic- 
tures will afford you endless hours 
of pleasure. And the following 
four pictures are the best possible 
beginning: 


Striped Bass 
Bob White 
Maryland Turkey 
Alaska Grizzlies 


The famous Field & Stream mo- 
tion pictures reduced to 16 mm. 
100 ft. reel, $10.00 each, if ordered 
immediately. 


FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave. New York 


Attract Wild Duck: 


Wild Rice, Muskgrass bring ducks 
in swarms. Terrell’s famous sure- 
growing seed sent anywhere for fall 
planting. More seed for your money 






this month. Muskgrass now ready. 
Wild Rice September Ist. Free book- 
let. Write 


TERRELL’S AQUATIC FARM 
346D Bik. Oshkosh, Wisconsin 





WHITE’S GAME PRESERVE 
Waterlily P.O., Currituck Sound, N.C. 
Wild duck foods that will grow. Wild cel- 
ery, Sago Pond Weed, Widgeon grass and 
other kinds. Our Mr. White will visit any 
Preserve in the United States to advise 
about the growing of food if requested. 
Best of references. 

naitial 


y OTTO BEYER GAME FARM 7” 


Located in the finest natural game country 
of the Midwest. Our stock shows it, our 
sales prove it. Pheasants, Wild Turkeys, 
Wild Waterfowl. Bulletin free. “Small 
Se Large Scale Pheasant Breeding”’, 15c. 


Route 5, Box 35 Portage, Wisconsin 4 











DECOY CALLERS—PURE BRED | 


Black English Callers @ $8.00 per pair 
Gray English Callers @ $6.00 per pair 
Gray Mallard Callers @ $5.00 per pair 
Canada Geese (hand reared stock) 315.00 per pair 
Brant @ $15.00 per pair 

Safe arrival and satisfaction Guaranteed. 


THOS. J. REED, Chincoteague, Va. 








BROOK TROUT 


FOR STOCKING 
Hatched from wild Trout 
Order now for best results, 
SPRING BROOK TROUT HATCHERY 
G. C, REID, Box 284, Rome, N. Y. 











MOUNT YOUR RECORD FISH 


I will not only guarantee and satisfy you in eve: 
respect, but will give you expression in my work 
that will more than please you. Can give you 
leading sportsmen throughout the United States 
as references, also E. E Warner, publisher of 
Field and Stream. Address 


JNO. MURGATROYD 














TAXIDERMIST 
128 St. James Place rooklyn, N. Y. 
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Can you light a fire without Can you tie all 


matches? There are various kinds of knots 
ways of doing it. The illus- for various pur- 
tration shows the use of poses? Here is 
drill, block, tinder, bow the bowline, that 


and socket. neither slips nor 
jambs. 
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Do you know how to 
make a sundial? 
This Indian or shad- 
ow clock has twenty- 
four rays, with a 
pointer towards the 
north pole. 


Field and Stream—August, 1929 


Did you ever con- 
struct a lamp in the 
woods? This one is 
made from a clam 
shell with a cloth or 
twisted rag in oil or 
melted grease. 


How Good a 





How many different kinds of shelters 
you build? Ten poles are used for this 
tent. Tepee cover lashed to tenth, 











Woodsman are You? 


Suppose you were left alone in the woods without so much 
as a match? Could you start a fire in the rain? Could you 


Which is the right 

way to lay a camp 

fire? The upper pic- 
ture is correct. 


AVE you ever really camped out? 
Have you ever been dependent on 


your own wits alone for the most 
primitive essentials of life? Perhaps you 
never have. Perhaps you never will be. 
But everyone who goes into the big timber 
should know how to take care of himself— 
should be able to depend upon his own re- 
sources. And your every outdoor experience 
will be made infinitely more interesting and 
comfortable if you know the art of wood- 
craft. It is amazing how much you can do 
with the materials Nature supplies if you 
are skilled in the ways of the woods. 
The illustrations above suggest just a 
few of the simple but valuable devices that 
make life pleasanter and easier for camp- 
ers. Hundreds and hundreds of others are 
fully explained in that wonderful set of 
outdoor books for young and old: 


The Library of Pioneering and Woodcraft 
By ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 
No one knows more about outdoor life than 
Ernest Thompson Seton. No one has studied 
the lives of Indians and pioneers more care- 
fully. No one has a greater or more sympa- 
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construct a water-proof shelter? Could you find food? 
Remedies in case of sickness? Could you make bows, 
arrows, fishing tackle, implements, clothing and utensils? 





Can you identify 
the birds you see? 
Their nests? Can 
you identify ani- 
mals by their 
tracks? 


thetic knowledge of the beauties and wonders of nature—flowers, trees, 


birds, small winged creatures, wild and domestic animals. 


The titles of the six books are Hiking and Canoeing, Animals and 


Birds, Indiancraft, Woodcraft, Earth and Sky, 
Wild Animals. Everyone who loves the out-of- 
doors will find these the most fascinating of 
books. Master woodsman and master story 
teller, Ernest Thompson Seton always has some- 
thing new and interesting to tell you. Here are 
over 1700 pages of interesting information and 
entertainment: Woodland lore, adven- 
ture tales, animal stories, Indian songs, 
dances, ceremonies, pioneer tales. 


Examine These Books 


FREE 


Without cost or obligation on your 
part, we will gladly send the six volumes 
of The Library of Pioneering and Wood- 
craft, beautifully bound in National 
Blue Cloth and profusely illustrated with 
more than 1450 photographs and drawings 
by the author, for 5 days’ inspection. 
Return them at our expense if you 
choose, or send only $1 first payment, 
then $2 a month till a total of $11 has 
been paid, an astonishingly low price 
for books of such charm and worth. No 
risk. A world of pleasure awaits you. 
Mail the coupon NOW. 


Nelson Doubleday, Inc. 


Dept. S-568 
Garden City New York 


Seton, 


Garden City, N. Y. 


ever published. 
Simply mail the coupon below. 









Who does not know Ernest Thompson 


the world renowned natural- 
ist, whose vast knowledge of woodcraft 
and campcraft is made yours in one 
of the most interesting sets of books 
Examine it free. 


Nelson Doubleday, Inc., Dept. S-568 


Gentlemen: Please send me for free examination, the Library of 
Pioneering and Woodcraft (6 vols.) by Ernest Thompson Seton, illus- 
trated with more than 1450 drawings and photographs by the author, 
and handsomely bound in National Blue Cloth. I shall either return 
the books within 5 days or send you only $1 as first payment, then 
$2 a month till the full price of $11 has been paid. 





Address 








Occupation 
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CAST OF 


A shove and you’re away to another 
world —far from the noises that 
hum on shore; away from the dust 
of the road. That’s the outboard 
motor, always there and ready to 
head out where fancies dream, blue 
waters ripple by and white clouds 
drift above. Every turn of the screw 
is a tribute to aluminum, for it is to 
aluminum and its strong alloys that 
the outboard motor owes its exist- 
ence. Nothing else has produced 
such an ideal combination of light- 
ness, ruggedness, convenience, power 
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and portability. LYNITE 195 heat- 
treated aluminum casting alloys are 
especially popular with engineers 
and manufacturers because of their 
unusual toughness and strength 
coupled with their exceptional resist- 
ance to shock and salt water corro- 
sion. If you want a motor that will 
really stand up under hard usage and 
high speeds, then make sure that the 
pistons, forgings and heat-treated 
castings are made of LYNITE. 


ALUMINUM COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


ALUMINUM ALLOY PISTONS, RODS AND 
HEAT TREATED CASTINGS 


LYDITE 
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The Only Scientifically Accurate Way to Lead 


HEN you buy shotgun shells, forget 

everything but the kind of game you 
are going to hunt. Tell your dealer you want 
a Remington Game Load designed especially 
for that kind of game. 

There is a Remington Game Load for 
every kind of game hunted with a shotgun 
in North America. These loads represent the 
combined experience of hundreds of thou- 
sands of sportsmen. 

Experience in the field developed the 


ideal characteristics for each load—veloc- 
ity, penetration, pattern, size of shot. Load- 
ing for results rather than with a fixed 
amount of powder, makes each load con- 
form to these ideal characteristics. They are 
more uniform than loads with a specified 
amount of powder, because two lots of 
powder are seldom alike. The Remington 
Game Load principle furnishes the only 
scientifically accurate method of loading 
shotgun shells. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 
113 Years of Quality 


© 1929 R. A. Co. 25 Broadway 


New York City 

















